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Ever>’^body’s 

IN  AMERICA’S  SMARTEST  STORES... 


"Which  is  the  soap  for  delicate  garments?”  Salespeople  in 
the  country’s  leading  stores  recently  were  asked  this  question. 

An  overwhelming  majority  replied,  "Ivory  Soap.”  In  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, — wherever  the  question 
was  asked,  —  Ivory  was  recommended  far  oftener  than  any 
other  soap.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  clear.  Ivory  is  pure.  It  is 
safe  for  anything  that  water  alone  cannot  harm. 

PROCTER  &  GA>fBLE 


IVORY 


Cak^  "Flak§s 

99<y,oo%  Pure 


!'•  A  G.Co. 


Advertising  section  continued  in  rear  of  hook 
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T><  L  ast  Line 

of  Somehow  Riley 


l\  story  of  a 

Tenderfoot  who 
ivasft  at  all 

Tender 


Lucian  Cary 


STRANGE  birds  come  to  a  dude  ranch  forty  hard  miles  away.  The  man  paused 
in  Wyoming;  but  none  stranger  than  and  sat  on  the  suit-case  and  fanned  himself 
the  one  who  came  to  the  Circle  Bar  with  what  looked  Uke  a  straw  sailor  hat. 
that  afternoon  in  August.  “What  do  you  make  of  it?”  Hank  asked. 

It  was  hot.  I  was  sitting  on  the  veranda  I  shook  my  head, 
listening  to  Hank  Watrous  himself  on  the  “Mexican?”  Hank  asked  in  a  whisper,  as 
subject  of  dudes  and  dude  wrangling  and  the  man  came  within  ear-shot, 
looking  out  over  the  valley  at  the  cool  “Vaudeville,”  I  guessed,  under  my  breath, 

peaks  of  the  Medicine  Bow.  It  was  so  The  stranger  set  the  suit-case  down.  His 
hot  you  thought  twice  about  reaching  for  shoes  were  broken;  his  suit  was  stained  vdth 
another  cigaret.  Bessie,  the  pet  bear,  was  grease;  his  face  was  a  pale  olive  where  the 
curled  up  at  the  foot  of  a  veranda  pillar  sweat  had  run  down  through  the  dust  on  it; 
fast  asleep;  and  most  of  Hank’s  bear  dogs  and  every  line  of  his  j>osture  said  that  he 
lay  in  the  shade  of  the  only  tree  with  their  was  a  tired  and  beaten  man.  Only  the  suit- 
tongues  hanging  out;  and  for  once  the  pho-  case  preserved  its  original  glory.  It  still 
nc^raph  in  the  hall  was  still  and  the  only  looked  as  if  it  might  have  l^en  bought  in 
sound  from  within  the  ranch-house  was  the  Bond  Street  the  week  before;  a  handsome 
slap  of  the  cards  as  three  old  maids  who  had  case  of  fine  leather,  with  heavy  brass  locks, 
come  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  see  what  with  the  pasters  of  Paris  and  London  hotels 
the  West  was  like  played  cutthroat  bridge,  on  one  side  and  the  initials  “B.  L.”  on  the 
Which  was  what  they  would  have  done  if  end  in  large  black  letters, 
they  had  been  at  home. 

Far  down  the  road  a  solitary  man  ap-  “‘T  WANNA  see  the  boss,”  he  said  in  the 

proached  on  foot.  That  was  odd.  Nobody  I  unmistakable  accent  of  New  York, 
walks  in  the  Medicine  Bow  country.  He  was  “Third  Avenue,”  I  mumbled  to  Hank, 

carrying  a  suit-case.  That  was  odder  still.  “Stranger,”  Hank  said  slowly,  “I’m  the 
The  nearest  railway  station  is  at  Laramie,  boss  of  this  outfit.” 
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The  stranger  rolled  a  pair  of  ^pealing 
brown  eyes  at  Hank,  eyes  as  big  and  liquid 
and  humble  as  the  eyes  of  a  setter  dog  who 
has  got  in  bad  and  wants  only  to  be  forgiven. 

“Chief,”  he  said  huskily,  “I  wanna  job — 
any  job— any  kind  of  a  job  that’s  go^  for 
coffee  and  a^es.” 

He  sank  slowly,  like  a  man  who  can  no 
longer  stand,  until  he  sat  on  the  suit-case. 
His  head  dropped  on  his  chest.  His  body 
dro(^)ed  with  exhaustion. 

“Brother,”  Hank  asked,  “How’d  you  get 
here?” 

Again  the  stranger  rolled  those  incredibly 
big  brown  eyes  up  at  Hank. 

“Walk,”  he  said.  “Hoofed  it.”  His 
head  dropped  back  cm  his  chest.  He 
Icx^ed  as  if  he  were  tcm  completely  ex¬ 
hausted  ever  to  get  up  from  his  seat  on  the 
suit-case. 

Bessie  woke  up  and  with  a  bear’s  clumsy 
celerity  approached  the  stranger  and  licked 
his  hand.  She  was  used  to  getting  lumps  of 
sugar  from  guests  at  the  Circle  Bar  and 
Bessie  did  not  distinguish  between  guests 
and  strangers.  The  dead-tired  man  took 
one  kx>k  at  Besae  and  came  to  life.  In  one 
jump  he  reached  the  huddle  of  bear  dogs. 
In  two  jump>s  he  reached  the  tree.  It  was 
not  a  large  tree. 

Bessie  ambled  toward  the  tree.  The 
‘older  dogs  got  up,  stretched  themselves, 
yawned.  Two  or  three  of  the  younger  ones 
began  to  bark.  They  knew  enough  to  let 
Bessie  alone,  and  not  to  bark  at  guests  of  the 
Circle  Bar.  But  what  about  guests  who 
climbed  trees?  Bessie  prcxreeded  deliber¬ 
ately  up  the  tree.  The  brown-eyed  stran¬ 
ger  emitted  a  cry — a  heart-rending  cry. 

Hank  got  up  and  strolled  over  to  the  tree. 

“Take  it  easy,  brother,”  he  said  to  the 
stranger.  “That’s  a  pet  bear.  She  won’t 
hurt  you.”  He  grabbed  Bessie  by  her  tail. 
“Come  down  out  of  that,”  he  said  gruffly. 
Bessie  came  down.  The  stranger  remain^ 
perched  in  the  fork  of  the  tree.  “You, 
too,”  Hank  said  to  him. 

The  stranger  came  down  with  great  cau¬ 
tion.  He  consented  to  touch  fcmt  to  the 
ground  only  when  Hank  had  sh(x)ed  Bessie 
away. 


Five  minutes  earlier  the  ranch-house  had 
seemed  deserted.  But  now  two  China 
boy  cooks  i>eered  with  delighted  grins 
from  the  kitchen  windows;  the  three  old 
maids  from  Boston  had  left  their  cards 


where  they  lay  and  came  out  to  see  what 
was  going  on;  and  Big  Bill  Russell,  the  head 
hoi^  wrangler,  came  round  the  comer  of 
the  ranch-house  at  a  lope,  followed  by  four 
college-boy  waiters  and  six  debutantes. 

Hank  ignored  the  excitement.  He  looked 
as  grave  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  He 
led  the  stranger  into  his  office  and  signaled 
to  me  to  follow.  We  went  in  and  shut  the 
door  and  sat  down. 

“Now,”  Hank  said,  “what’s  your  name?” 

“Riley,”  the  stranger  answered. 

“You  don’t  look  like  a  Riley  to  me,” 
Hank  said.  “You  might  be  a  Jew  or  a  wop 
or  a  Greek  but  not  a  Riley.” 

“My  mother  was  a  Riley,”  said  the 
stranger.  “Honest  she  was,  chief.” 

“And  somehow  you’d  rather  go  as  your 
mother’s  son  than  your  father’s?” 

The  stranger  nodded. 

“All  right.  Somehow  Riley,”  Hank  went 
on,  “where’d  you  come  from?” 

“Noo  Yawk.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  ear?” 

The  stranger  started  as  if  in  fright.  For 
the  first  time  I  noticed  that  his  left  ear  was 
practically  covered  by  a  strip  of  surgeon’s 
plaster.  He  touched  the  ear  gently.  The 
p>art  that  was  exp>osed  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  parboiled.  It  was  curiously  swollen 
and  thick. 

“Nothing,”  he  said  stubbornly. 

“Are  you  liroke?”  ^ 

The  stranger’s  answer  was  to  turn  out  his 
pockets.  They  were  empty. 

Hank  reach^  over  and  tapped  his  breast 
and  hip. 

“Haven’t  got  a  gun?” 

The  stranger  shook  his  head. 

“What’s  that  in  your  breast  p)ocket?” 

The  stranger  pull^  out  a  leather  case  and 
handed  it  to  Hank.  It  contained  nothing 
but  a  photograph  of  a  buxom  girl  with 
black  curly  hair. 

“What  kind  of  work  can  you  do?” 

The  stranger  turned  his  hat  round  and 
round  in  his  hands,  contemplating  the  un¬ 
fortunate  separation  between  the  crown  and 
the  brim. 

“Come  clean,”  Hank  suggested. 

“Chief,”  the  stranger  said,  and  for  the 
third  time  he  rolled  those  big  brown  eyes 
appealingly  at  Hank,  “I’ve  b^n  a  waiter- 
honest  I  have.” 

“All  right,”  Hank  said,  “you  get  the  job. 
Come  with  me.” 

Hank  led  the  way  out  to  the  bunk-house. 
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where  the  help  slept  and  ate  and  played  the 
nkulele. 

“Boys,”  he  said,  “this  is  Somehow  Riley. 
He  says  he’s  a  waiter.  We’ll  see  about  that 
in  the  morning.  Just  now  he  wants  a  bath 
and  a  square  meal  and  ten  hours’  sleep.” 

Back  in  Hank’s  office  I  asked  him  why 
he  took  a  chance  on  Somehow  Riley. 

“.What  chance?”  Hank  asked. 

“Well,”  I  said,  “he  might  be  some  kind  of 
a  crook.” 

Hank  shook  his  head. 

“He  hasn’t  got  the  nerve.  Besides,” 
Hank  reflected,  irrelevantly,  “he’s  just  a 
boy.  He  can’t  be  more  than  twenty-one  or 
twenty- two.” 

“Do  you  suppose  he  really  is  a  waiter?” 

“Yes,”  Hank  said,  “he’s  a  waiter.  He 
wouldn’t  have  had  the  nerve  to  pretend  he 
was  if  he  wasn’t.” 

Hank  muttered  something  to  himself 
about  those  big  brown  eyes. 

“If  he  isn’t  a  waiter,”  Hank  concluded, 
“I’ll  fire  him  as  soon  as  he’s  had  a  week 
to  feed  himself  up  in.” 

SOMEHOW  RILEY  proved  himself  a  bet¬ 
ter  waiter  than  the  college  boys  on  sum¬ 
mer  vacations  we  were  used  to  at  the 
Circle  Bar.  He  might  have  got  on  peace¬ 
fully  enough  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  ab¬ 
surd  entrance.  The  whole  ranch  had  seen 
him  up  a  tree  while  poor  old  Bessie  followed 
him  in  search  of  her  accustomed  lumps  of 
sugar.  He  had  apparently  never  been  out¬ 
side  a  large  city  before  in  his  life,  much  less 
to  a  country  ffiie  the  Medicine  Bow.  The 
help  proceeded  to  take  out  all  the  irritations 
generated  by  the  art  of  dude  wrangling  on 
the  dude  from  Third  Avenue.  From  Big 
Bill  Russell  down  to  the  China  boy  cooks 
they  razzed  him. 

Somehow  took  it  all  so  meekly  that  Hank 
was  disgusted.  One  morning  Somehow 
was  five  minutes  late  in  arriving  at  Hank’s 
table  to  serv’e  him  breakfast. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Hank  asked. 
“Nothing,  chief,”  Somehow  answered. 
“I  just  had  to  change  my  clothes.” 

“What  for?” 

“They  were  wet.” 

“How’d  they  get  wet?” 

“Chief,”  Somehow  said,  “it  was  just  an 
accident.” 

“Come  clean,”  Hank  insisted. 

“Well,  chief,”  Somehow  admitted,  “some 
of  those  college  boys  put  a  bucket  of  water 


up  above  the  bunk-house  door  with  a 
string  to  it.  They  spilled  it  on  me  when  I 
opened  the  door.” 

“Look  here.  Somehow,”  Hank  said  mild¬ 
ly,  “why  don’t  you  stop  this  sort  of  thing.” 
“How,  chief?” 

“Take  a  poke  at  one  of  them,”  Hank 
said.  “Just  naturally  haul  off  and  hit  the 
next  fellow  that  bothers  you.  Hit  him  on 
the  jaw.” 

Somehow  Riley  shook  his  head.  He 
smiled  a  wan  smile. 

“I  couldn’t  do  that,  chief.” 

So  Hank  let  the  boys  plague  him. 

ONE  day,  after  a  month  or  so,  a  big 
flat-footed  man  dropped  off  the 
stage  and  asked  for  a  room  over¬ 
night.  Hank  gave  it  to  him.  He  gave  his 
name  as  James  J.  Riordan.  It  was  plain 
enough  that  he  was  there  to  have  a  look 
at  Somehow  Riley.  He  watched  Somehow 
all  through  dinner  and  next  morning  he 
made  a  point  of  sitting  at  one  of  the 
tables  Somehow  served. 

“What  do  you  make  of  that?”  Hank 
asked  me. 

“He’s  what  they  call  a  flat-foot  in  New 
York,”  I  said. 

“Meaning  a  detective?” 

I  nodded. 

After  breakfast  Mr.  Riordan  came  over 
to  our  table  and  asked  Hank  if  he  might 
see  him. 

“Sit  down,  brother,”  Hank  said. 

Mr.  Riordan  jerked  a  thumb  at  me. 
“That’s  all  right,”  Hank  assured  him. 
“What  I  wanted  to  know,”  Mr.  Riordan 
continued  in  a  husky  voice  which  he  pro¬ 
duced  without  moving  his  lip>s,  “is  where 
you  got  that  waiter.” 

“He  just  came,”  Hank  said,  “about  a 
month  ago.” 

Mr.  Riordan  produced  the  card  of  a  New 
York  detective  agency.  Hank  examined 
the  card  gravely. 

“Well,”  he  asked,  “what’s  the  boy  done?” 
“Nothing,”  Mr.  Riordan  confided  husk¬ 
ily.  “Nothing  crooked  anj-way.  But  his 
folks  are  looking  for  him,  see?  I  thought 
you  might  keep  an  eye  on  him  till  they  get 
here.” 

“I  might,”  Hank  said,  “and  then  again  I 
might  not.” 

•  The  detective  rose. 

“It  would  be  a  favor  to  everybody  con¬ 
cerned,”  he  said. 
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think  he’ll  be  here  for  another  week  or 
two,”  Hank  assured  him. 

“Now,”  Hank  said,  when  the  detective 
had  gone,  “what  do  you  make  of  that?” 
“Somebody  must  lave  money,”  I  said. 

rlE  fat  man  came  just  a  week  later,  to 
the  day.  He  looked  as  if  he  might  be 
a  ward  boss  for  Tammany  Hail.  He 
carried  a  cigar  in  one  comer  of  his  mouth 
and  talked  out  of  ‘the  other .  comer.  He 
came  straight  to  the  point. 

“Mr.  Watrous,”  he  said  to  Hank,  when 
he  had  registered,  “you  have  a  waiter 
named  Riley.” 

“Somehow  Riley,”  Hank  said. 

“I  don’t  wish  the  boy  any  harm,”  the  fat 
man  said,  and  he  look^  Hank  in  the  eye. 
“But — ”  Hank  prompted. 

Hie  stranger  grinned. 

“I’d  like  it  a  lot  if  I  could  sit  at  one  of  his 
tables  in  the  morning.” 

“All  right,”  Hank  said. 

Hank  and  I  were  down  early  the  next 
morning  to  see  what  we  could  see.  We’d 
finished  our  breakfast  when  the  fat  man 
came  down.  Somehow  was  out  oi  the  room 
at  the  moment.  Hank  indicated  a  table 
next  ours.  The  fat  man  sat  down.  He 
was  sitting  there  studying  the  menu  when 
Somehow  came  back.  Somehow  didn’t 
recognize  him  till  he  leaned  over  his  shoulder 
to  ask  for  his  order.  The  fat  man  looked 
up  at  Somehow. 

“Bennie,”  he  said,  “I’ll  have  ham  and 

Somehow  Riley’s  body  stiffened. 

“I  won’t  go  back,”  he  said,  with  the  first 
sign  (rf  spirit  he  had  shown  since  he  came 
to  the  Circle  Bar. 

“I  haven’t  asked  you  to  go  back,  Bennie,” 
the  fat  man  said.,  “I  just  want  to  talk  to 
you.” 

Somehow  Riley  stood  there,  his  chest 
heaving. 

“How’s  your  ear,  Bennie?”  the  fat  man 
asked. 

Involuntarily,  Somehow  Riley  raised  his 
hand  to  his  left  ear.  It  was  still  almost 
concealed  with  surgeon’s  plaster.  Some¬ 
how  put  a  fresh  piece  of  plaster  on  every 
night. 

“Not  so  good,”  he  said  to  the  fat  man. 

“I  wouldn’t  worry  so  much  alxiut  it  if  I 
were  you,”  the  fat  man  said  pleasantly. 
“If  you  a^  me  I  think  Rosie  was  just  kid¬ 
ding  you.  It’s  a  way  women  have,” 


Somehow  turned  and  went  out  into  the 
kitchen.  For  the  first  time,  watching  him, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  something 
curiously  solid  and  powerful  about  the  boy. 
He  wasn’t  built  like  a  waiter. 

“Now  what  do  you  make  of  that?”  Hank 
asked. 

I  sho(^  my  head. 

“It’s  beyond  me,”  I  said' 

The  fat  man  finished  his  breakfast  in 
leisurely  fashion,  lit  a  fresh  cigar,  and 
strolled  out  on  the  veranda.  He  stood 
teetering  back  and  forth  on  his  heels  and 
looking  out  over  the  valley  at  the  cod 
peaks  of  the  Medicine  Bow. 

“Some  view  you’ve  got,  Mr.  Watrous,” 
he  said. 

Hank  nodded. 

Big  Bill  Russell  came  out  to  see  Hank. 

.  “Boss,”  he  said,  “the  boys  all  want  to 
go  to  Laramie  tonight.  There’s  a  fight  on.” 

“What  kind  of  a  fight?” 

“A  prize-fight,”  Big  Bill  explained.  “It 
seems  as  how  there’s  a  professional  heavy¬ 
weight  who  offers  to  give  any  man  who  can 
stay  three  rounds  with  him  a  hundred 
dollars.” 

“Think  he’s  going  to  find  any  takers, 
Bill?” 

Bill  griimed. 

“I  want  a  try  for  that  hundred  dollars 
myself.” 

The  fat  man  looked  at  Bill  appraisingly. 
BUI  stood  six  feet  of  solid  bone  and 
muscle. 

“Ever  do  any  fighting?”  the  fat  man 
asked  BUI. 

“Some,”  BUI  said. 

“I  mean  professionaUy,”  the  fat  man  said. 

Bill  shook  his  head. 

“I’d  just  like  to  try  it,”  he  said.  “From 
what  I  hear  this  Battling  Bannister  doesn’t 
weigh  any  more  than  I  do.” 

“Well,”  Hank  said,  “it’s  your  own 
funeral.  If  the  boys  want  to  see  you 
get  what’s  coming  to  you  I  guess  I’d 
better  let  ’em.” 

“I’d  like  to  go  myself,”  the  fat  man  said. 

“We  might  all  go,”  I  said  to  Hank. 

“We  could  leave  the  China  boys  and 
Somehow  Riley  in  charge  of  the  place,” 
Hank  said.  “There  aren’t  so  many  guests 
that  Somehow  couldn’t  serve  them  all.” 

So  it  was  agreed.  It  takes  nearly  two 
hours  to  drive  that  forty  miles  to  Laramie 
even  if  there  isn’t  any  traffic.  We  planticd 
to  statt  at  six  o’clock. 
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The  fat  man  had  a  long  talk  with  Some¬ 
how  Riley  that  afternoon  and  when- it 
was  over  he  came  into  Hank’s  ofl&ce. 
“Mr.  Watrous,”  he  said,  “that  Somehow 
boy  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  I  wish  he 
could  go  along  tonight.  Isn’t  there  some 
way  I  could  make  it  right  with  you?” 

Hank  figured  he  could  get  two  of  the 
chambermaids  to  serve  dinner  that  night 
and  accommodate  the  fat  man.  So  when 
we  piled  into  the  three  flivvers  and  the  ton 
truck,  Somehow  was  among  those  present. 
I  remember ‘noticing  he  had  some  kind  of  a 
bundle  under  his  arm. 

The  ring  was  pitched  outdoors  at  the 
baseball  grounds.  They’d  put  in  some  new 
seats  and  hung  some  electric  lights  and 
everybody  was  there.  It  looked  as  if  we 
wouldn’t  get  near  enough  the  ring  to  see 
anything.  But  the  fat  man  worked  some 
kind  of  game.  The  Circle  Bar  outfit  got 
ring-side  seats. 

Battling  Bannister’s  manager  was  the 
sort  of  bird  you’d  see  handling  prize-fighters 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York,  or 
anywhere  else.  He  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  ring  and  announced  that  his  man  would 
box  a  three-round  exhibition  with  his  spar¬ 
ring  partner  and  after  that  Battling  Ban¬ 
nister  would  take  on  any  and  all  comers. 
■  If  any  man  lasted  three  rounds  with  him,  he 
would  take  down  one  hundred  dollars  in 
cash  money. 

“What  is  more,”  the  raucous  little  man¬ 
ager  continued,  “we  have  with,  us  tonight 
Mr.  Pat  Mulhaley  of  New  York,  the  well- 
known  promoter  and  manager.  Mr.  Mul¬ 
haley  has  kindly  consented  to  referee.” 

With  that  the  fat  man  got  up  from  his 
seat  beside  Somehow  Riley  and  climbed 
into  the  ring.  He  took  off  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  and  hung  them  on  a  post.  From 
the  pocket  of  his  waistcoat  he  took  a  watch, 
“is  there  a  gong?”  he  asked. 

“There’s  an  automobile  horn,”  said  the 
little  manager. 

“I’ll  ask  Mr.  Watrous  to  keep  time,”  the 
fat  man  roared.  Hank  got  up  and  took  the 
watch  from  the  fat  man. 

“It’s  a  stop-watch,  Mr.  Watrous,”  he 
explained,  and  showed  Hank  the  place 
to  press  the  lever  that  started  and 
stopped  it. 

The  horn  was  screwed  to  the  platform. 
It  was  the  kind  you  blow  by  hitting  it  with 
your  hand. 

“Now,”  the  fat  man  said,  “we’ll  start  with 


a  toot  from  the  horn.  Start  the  watch  at 
the  same  time  and  when  three  minutes  are 
up,  hit  the  bell  hard.” 

ATTLING  BANNISTER  and  his 
sparring  partner  climbed  into  the  ring 
and  threw  off  their  bathrobes.  Batt¬ 
ling  Bannister  looked  as  if  he  weighed  close 
to  two  hundred.  He  looked  as  big  and  as 
mean  as  Jim  Jeffries.  His  sparring  partner 
was  a  go^  deal  lighter.  They  put  on  three 
fairish  rounds  in  which  the  sparring  partner 
did  all  the  boxing  and  Battling  Bannister  did 
all  the  hitting.  The  crowd  was  impressed. 

The  little  manager  took  the  center  of  the 
ring  after  the  third  round. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “What  boy  would  like 
to  win  a  hundred  dollars?  We  offer  one 
hundred  dollars  to  the  man  who  can  stay 
three  rounds  with  us.”  He  held  up  a  roll 
of  yellow-backed  bills. 

Nobody  moved  for  a  full  minute.  Then 
Big  Bill  Russell  got  up.  The  little  manager 
congratulated  1]^.  BUI  climbed  into  the 
ring  and  pulled  off  his  coat  and  his  shirt. 
He  was  wearing  a  pair  of  sneakers.  The 
fat  man  helped  him  put  on  the  gloves. 
Hank  blew  the  horn. 

We  all  saw  that  Bill  didn’t  have  a  chance. 
He  was  game  and  willing.  But  the  profes¬ 
sional  was  fast  and  clever  enough  to  hit 
Bill  whenever  and  wherever  he  liked.  Bill 
couldn’t  touch  him  at  all.  Battling  Ban¬ 
nister  was  satisfied  to  cuff  and  slap  him 
around  during  the  first  three  minutes,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  just  what  Bill  had.  He  made 
Bill’s  nose  bleed  and  opiened  a  cut  over  one 
eye  and  knocked  the  wind  out  of  him  a 
couple  of  times  but  did  him  no  real  damage. 

The  second  round  was  a  different  matter. 
Battling  Bannister  charged  across  the  ring. 
Bill  started  a  right  swing.  Battling  Ban¬ 
nister  came  inside  it  wth  a  straighter  blow. 
Bill  went  down.  He  was  game.  He 
started  to  get  right  up.  Somebody  yells 
“Take  your  time.”  The  fat  man  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  who  had  turned  out  to  be 
Mr.  Pat  Mulhaley  of  New  York  b^an  the 
count.  Bill  got  up  on  the  cotmt  of  nine. 
Battling  Bannister  let  him  have  it  then. 
He  knocked  Bill  half  way  across  the  ring. 
It  took  a  couple  of  buckets  of  cold  water 
to  bring  him  to. 

The  little  manager  took  the  center  of  the 
ring  again  and  repeated  his  announcement — 
a  hundred  dollars  to  the  man  who  could 
stay  three  rounds  with  Battling  Bannister. 
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“Are  there  no  takers?”  yelled  the  little 
manager.  “Isn’t  there'  a  big  rough  boy  here 
who  would  like  to  show  what  he  could  do.” 

Nobody  appeared.  The  crowd  had  seen 
what  happei^  to  Bill  and  realized  that  no 
amateur,  however  strong  and  willing,  had 
much  of  a  chance  with  this  profe^ional 
bruiser.  1  looked  oat  over  the  crowd. 
Across  the  way  I  saw  a  girl  with  a  woman 
adio  locked  as  if  she  mi^t  be  her  mother. 
There  were  a  number  of  women  tinkled 
through  the  crowd.  But  somethii^  about 
this  girl’s  face  caught  my  attention.  I  woiv- 
dered  where  I  had  seen  her  before.  But 
just  then  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  fat  man. 

“What  about  this  boy?”  the  fat  man 
roared. 

I  looked  at  the  ring.  There  was  Some¬ 
how  Riley,  with  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the 
speech-making  little  manager,  trying  timid¬ 
ly  to  attract  his  attention.  Tlie  little 
manager  turned  and  looked  Somehow 
Riley  up  and  down. 

“Why,”  he  said,  “you’re  too  small. 
You’re  outweighed  fifty  jx)unds.  You  can’t 
fight  a  heavyweight.” 

“Fd  like  to  try  it,”  Somehow  said. 

The  little  manager  turned  to  the  crowd. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  yelled,  “this 
boy  wants  his  chance  at  the  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  I  tell  him  he’s  too  small.  It  wouldn’t 
be  fair  to  put  him  in  the  same  ring  with 
Battling  Bannister.  What  do  you  say?” 

“No — no — no,”  came  from  all  over  the 
crowd. 

“You  see,”  the  little  manager  said  to 
Somehow  Riley. 

Tlie  fat  man  raised  his  hand. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  roared,  “it 
looks  like  slaughter  to  put  this  boy  up 
against  a  man  as  big  as  Battling  Bannister. 
But  I  know  the  boy.  I  think  he’s  got  an 
even  chance  to  keep  away  from  the  big  man 
for  three  rounds,  ^leaking  as  a  friend  of 
his  I’d  like  to  see  him  try  it.  I  promise  you 
h  will  be  worth  seeing.  What  do  you  say?” 

SomdxKly  in  the  crowd  yell^  “yes.” 
Mr.  Pat  Mulhaley  took  it  for  assent.  Some¬ 
how  Riley  pulled  off  his  shirt,  dropp)ed  his 
trousers  to  his  ankles  and  stepped  out  of 
them  clad  in  nothing  hut  a  pair  of  green 
fighting  trunks  and  a  pair  of  boxing  shoes. 

The  little  manager  bustled  around,  his 
face  alive  with  suspicion. 

“What’s  this  boy’s  name?”  he  a^ed. 

“He’s  fighting  tonight  under  the  name  of 
Somehow  Riley,”  Mr.  Mulhaley  told  him. 


“Well,  I  wanna  know,”  the  little  manager 
said.  “I  wanna  know  who  he  is.” 

“You  aren’t  afraid  he’ll  knock  your  heavy¬ 
weight  for  a  goal,  are  you?”  Mr.  Mulhaley 
asked  him. 

“I  wanna  know,”  the  little  manager  said. 
“I  wanna  know.” 

“I  see,”  Mulhaley  answered,  “you’re  wor¬ 
rying  about  your  hundred  dollars.  You 
are  afraid  this  boy  can  run  away  from  him 
for  three  rounds  and  you’ll  have  to  pay.”  , 
The  crowd  was  getting  excited  now  for 
the  first  time.  The  little  manager  heard 
the  murmur  of  it.  He  knew  crowds.  He 
had  no  mind  to  quarrel  with  or>e — ^rwt  in 
Laramie,  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Mulhaley  laced  the  gloves  on  Some¬ 
how  Riley’s  hands,  wav^  his  hand  at 
Hank.  The  horn  tooted. 

WHAT  is  it  that  makes  you  know? 
You  see  a  man  pick  up  a  shotgun 
and  you  know  he  can  or  can’t 
^oot.  You  see  a  man  put  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup  and  you  know  he  can  or  can’t  ride. 

We  saw  Somehow  Riley  face  to  face  with 
Battling  Bannister  and  it  looked  like 
slaughter.  We  saw  the  first  exchange  and 
we  knew  it  wasn’t.  Somehow  Riley  was 
back  home. 

The  big  fellow  rushed  him  with  the  toot 
of  the  horn  as  if  he  were  going  to  drive  him 
right  out  of  the  ring.  And  so  he  would 
have  if  Somehow  had  been  there,  waiting 
for  him.  He  just  wasn’t.  He  stepped 
aside,  and  the  big  man  went  by  like  a  loco¬ 
motive. 

Battling  Bannister  checked  himself, 
turned,  and  rushed  again,  both  arms  swing¬ 
ing.  Any  one  of  those  swings  would  have 
stopped  the  fight  right  there  if  it  had  landed. 
But  none  landed.  Again  the  boy  stepped 
aside  and  this  time  he  clipped  the  big  man 
on  the  nose  as  he  went  past.  Nobody  saw 
the  How  start.  No  eye  can  follow  the 
right  hook  of  a  really  fast  lightweight. 
But  everybody  saw  the  stream  of  blood 
flowing  over  Battling  Bannister’s  chin. 

The  big  man  turned  and  advanced  cau¬ 
tiously  this  time.  The  blow  hadn’t  hurt 
him.  But  he  had  begun  to  realize  that  his 
problem  was  to  catch  the  boy.  He  kept 
feinting  and  swinging  wide,  ready  to  cut  off 
the  boy’s  attempt  to  sidwtep.  The  boy 
gave  ground  slowly,  ducking  the  swings 
with  a  weave  of  his  shoulders,  ducking  them 
by  an  inch  or  two.  The  big  man  hadn’t 
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hit  him.  But  he  was  giving  ground.  He 
was  being  slowly  but  surely  backed  into  a 
comer. 

The  crowd  saw  it.  The  crowd  saw  that 


Mr.  Mulhaley  began  to  count.  At  the 
count  of  six  the  big  man  stirred.  At  eight 
he  got  to  his  knees.  At  the  count  of  ten 
Hank  Watrous,  honest  man  that  he  was 
and  is,  tooted  the  horn, 
in  the  corner,  pinned  in  the  corner.  One  of  “You’re  out,”  said  Mr.  Mulhaley  to 
those  big  right-handed  swings  would  smash  Battling  Bannister. 

his  guard  down  and  the  next  would  knock  The  next  moment  the  little  manager  shot 
him  cold.  It  looked  inevitable.  It  looked  across  the  ring,  raised  Battling  Bannister 
»  inevitable  that  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  my  to  his  feet,  and  shouted  insults  at  Mr. 
seat  wanting  to  warn  him,  wanting  to  yell  at  Mulhaley. 

him,  and  knowing  it  was  no  use.  *  The  ring  “You  big  bum,”  he  yelled.  “You  big 
was  too  small.  The  ring  wasn’t  more  than  bum.  That  isn’t  any  Somehow  Riley, 
eighteen  feet  square.  There  wasn’t  room  That  isn’t  any  ham  fighter.  That’s  Ben- 
for  the  boy  to  get  away.  ny  Lasky — the  world’s  champion  light- 

You  couldn’t  hear  anything  but  the  quick  weight.” 
shuffle  of  their  feet.  You  knew  that  in  an-  Mr.  Mulhaley  just  grinned.  The  Circle 
other  fifteen  seconds  it  would  be  all  over.  Bar  outfit  piled  into  the  ring.  But  they 
And  when  at  last  the  boy  was  in  the  corner  didn’t  get  there  ahead  of  the  girl  I’d  noticed, 
and  the  big  man  stood  covering  him  with  She  threw  her  arms  around  Somehow 
his  great  arms  and  measuring  him  for  one  Riley’s  neck  and  kissed  him. 
of  those  big  SMungs  the  crowd  gave  a  kind  “Oh,  Benny,”  she  wailed,  “Benny,  Ben- 
of  sigh.  ny,  Benny!  I  don’t  care  about  your  ear. 

It’s  all  right  with  me.” 

YOU  couldn’t  really  see  what  happened.  I  don’t  know  just  how  I  got  into  the  ring 

If  I  thought  I  saw  it  was  only  b^use  myself.  But  I  was  there.  I  looked  at 
I  once  saw  a  motion  picture  taken  at  -  ----- 

enormous  speed  and  shown  slowly.  The 
eye  of  the  camera  saw  what  no  man  can 
see — what  happens  when  a  light-weight 


bu  see,”  Mr.  Mulhaley  explained  to 
'the  boy  got  that  ear  in  his  %ht  on  the 
h  of  July.  It  broke  his  heart.  He’d 
It  begins  way  down  at  the  ankles;  it  ripples  always  figured  he  was  too  clever  for  that, 
up  through  calf  and  thigh  and  loin.  It  And  Rose  had  told  him  she  wouldn’t  marry 
surges  through  an  arched  back,  tense  as  a  him  if  he  got  himself  marred  up.  And  so 
bow.  And  the  whole  weight  and  speed  of  he  ran  away  to  hide  himself.” 
the  body  goes  behind  a  flying  fist.  Big  Bill  Russell,  his  swollen  face  one  wide 

What  we  did  see  was  that  ^mehow  Riley  grin,  grabbed  Somehow  Riley’s  hand, 
stepped  just  inside  the  big  man’s  swing,  “Boy,”  he  said, 


“boy,  that  was  great, 
that  was  wonderful.  But  tell  me,  why  did 
you  let  us  put  it  over  you?  Why  didn’t  you 
hit  me?  Why  didn’t  you  punch  my  face? 
You  could  have  knocked  me  cold.” 

Somehow  Riley  smiled  his  wan  smile,  his 
big  brown  eyes  rolling  upward,  and  gravely 
shook  his  head. 

“I  don’t  fight  with  amachoors,”  said 
Somehow  Rilev. 
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DA\'ID  SHAW  GOULD,  sitting  on 
the  bench  by  Waterloo  Bridge,  was 
cold;  the  day  had  been  sultry  but  a 
chill  summer  rain  had  fallen  in  the 
evening,  making  the  streets  dismal  and  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  misty  to  the  view. 
The  dim  shapes  of  the  bleak  warehouses  were 
dimmer  and  bleaker  than  usual  and  the  dot¬ 
ted  lights  of  street  lamps  and  barge  lanterns 
flickered  in  their  reflections  on  the  slow  water 
with  an  odd  cheerlessness.  The  young  man 
shivered  and  turned  his  eyes  from  them. 
The  only  thing  in  the  world  that  gave  him 
the  vaguest  comfort  was  an  electric  sign  of  a 
gigantic  Scot  who  placarded  a  tall  tower  on 
the  opposite  bank  and  imbibed  whisky  from 
an  inexhaustible  tumbler.  By  watching 
him  closely  and  employing  auto-suggestion 
one  could  often  obtain  a  measure  of  his 
obvious  delight  for  oneself. 

But  tonight,  the  seventh  night  the  young 
man  had  spent  on  the  bench,  that  occupa¬ 
tion  was  unsatisfying,  p>erhaps,  because  he 
had  realized  that  drinking  on  an  empty 
stomach,  even  in  imagination,  then,  was  not 
beneficial;  perhaps  because  his  natural  op¬ 
timism,  the  last  thing  that  had  remained 
with  him,  was  deserting  him.  Hunger,  he 
discovered,  was  the  most  desperate  torture 
of  all,  and  he  had  learnt  in  the  course  of  the 
last  six  months,  not  a  few  of  the  others,  chief 


among  them  the  horrid  devil  of  uncertainty. 

David  Shaw  Gould  had  killed  a  man,  or, 
to  put  it  more  exactly,  the  police  were  of 
the  opinion  that  he  had  killed  a  man,  and  in 
his  extremity  it  amounted  to  much  the 
same  thing.  He  was  in  no  condition  to 
argue  the  point.  He  had  no  clothes,  no 
money,  and  further  no  desire  for  fight,  three 
most  necessary  aids  to  such  an  argument. 

It  had  happened  on  the  second  of  August, 
a  matter  of  eight  days  ago,  after  he  had  had 
his  final  inlervdew  with  a  corpulent  gentle¬ 
man  named  Reuben  Lipsheimer,  a  man  of 
keen  business  acumen.  The  interview  had 
terminated  a  little  abruptly  in  the  Jew’s 
house  in  Half  Moon  Street  at  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  Six  hours  later  the  news¬ 
papers  assured  the  world  that  at  about  one 
o’clock  Mr.  Reuben  Lipsheimer  had  been 
shot  through  the  head  with  a  .25  auto¬ 
matic  pistol. 

It  was  both  providential  and  unfortu¬ 
nate.  The  world  had  lost  a  rogue  but  ac¬ 
quired  a  murderer. 

The  first  thing  David  Shaw  Gould  had 
done  was  surreptitiously  to  drop  a  .  25  auto¬ 
matic  pistol,  his  sole  remaining  piece  of 
personal  property,  into  the  Thames  and 
move  from  his  accustomed  bench  on  Blac  k- 
friars  embankment  to  a  less  comfortable 
one  by  Waterloo  Bridge. 
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By  Selwyn  Jepson 

He  was  quite  sure  in  his  own  mind  that  they  had  been;  she  had  assured  him  of  it 
he  had  not  released  Mr.  Reuben  Lipsheimer  ten  times  in  the  last  twenty  minutes  of  her 
from  his  well-grown  flesh,  but  he  could  not,  life.  “Mr.  Lipsheimer  had  the  money  a 
optimistic  as  he  might  be,  believe  that  the  week  ago,”  she  said,  “and  the  receipt  and 
Metrop>olitan  Police  would  share  his  con-  the  pearls  will  be  here  soon.  I  to<^  the 
viction.  And  although  he  would  have  wel-  money  to  him  myself.  It  was  all  I  had  left.” 
corned  death  in  the  sense  that  it  would  have  This  had  been  in  the  Pimlico  boarding- 
solved  the  innumerable  problems  of  exist-  house — he  could  see  the  rough  position  ^ 
ence  with  which  he  wrestled,  he  could  not  it  from  where  he  sat — and  the  hurried 
bring  himself  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  journey  thither  in  response  to  the  doctor’s 
idea  of  playing  scap)egoat  in  the  posthu-  message  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind.  He  had 
mous  affairs  of  Mr.  Reuben  Lip^eimer.  not  seen  her  since  the  smash  that  had  fol- 
The  money-lender  had  not  had  a  sufficiently  lowed  the  failure  of  the  big  city  company  in 
attractive  personality.  the  ruins  of  which  his  father  had  been  in- 

During  the  week  that  had  elapsed  since  volved.  The  smash  had  caused  the  old 
the  murder  he  had  much  leisure  for  thought,  man’s  suicide.  The  pearls  had  gone  into  the 
He  had  neither  work,  food  nor  money  to  safe  of  Mr.  Reuben  Lipsheimer  in  exchange 
offer  distraction  from  the  process  of  solving  for  an  insignificant  amount  of  cash  with 
the  mystery  of  Mr.  Reuben  Lipsheimer.  which  to  p>ay  an  accumulation  of  bills. 

He  did  not  beUeve  that  thinking  about  it  That  accomplished,  his  mother  had  given 
would  bring  him  nearer  truth  in  the  matter,  all  her  energies,  and  probably  her  life,  to  the 
but  he  could  not  forget  it.  The  sight  of  task  of  redeeming  them.  He  had  helped  as 
|x>licemen — and  never  had  there  seemed  to  much  as  he  couM  out  of  the  meager  earn- 
be  so  many  of  them  on  the  embankment —  ings  he  had  received  as  a  ledger-clerk,  in  a 
inevitably  reminded  him  of  it.  ‘  '  Birmingham  accountant’s  office — London, 

He  had  visited  the  money-lender  many  with  the  story  of  the  catastrophe  ready  to 
times  in  the  last  year  and  always  on  the  every  man’s  tongue  wherever  he  turned, 
same  errand;  to  persuade  the  Jew  that  the  had  been  impossible  then.  Now  it  was  in 
pearls  on  which  hb  mother  had  borrowed  keeping  with  hb  mood.  He  had  tried  hb 
money  had  been  truly  and  honestly  re-  hand  at  a  dozen  jobs,  and  lost  them  either 
deemed  before  she  died.  He  knew  that  because  they  were  temporary  ones  in  the 
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first  place  or  because  his  employers  found 
him  unsatisfactory.  They  h^  found  him 
preoccupied,  as  indeed  he  was,  for  try  as  he 
would  he  could  not  discover  a  means  of 
prying  Lipsheimer's  greasy  fingers  from 
£40,000  worth  of  pearl  necklace. 

He  had  no  claim,  since  there  had  been 
no  acknowledgment  of  the  redeeming 
money.  Lipsheimer,  who  knew  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  had  been  able  to 
see  with  very  little  astuteness  that  once 
the  money  had  been  paid  there  would  be 
no  more  left  for  a  fight,  legal  or  otherwise. 
Also  he  had  been  incalculably  aided  in  his 
swindle  by  Mrs.  Gould’s  timely  death,  for 
she  was  tbe  one  person  in  the  world  who 
could  say  “I,  personally,  p>aid  him  the 
money.”  The  money  lender  had  known  it, 
and  David  Shaw  Gould  had  known  it,  and 
on  this  their  one-sided  negotiations  had 
been  based. 

The  last  interview  had  been  dynamic. 
The  young  man,  long  despairing  of  ever  get¬ 
ting  face  to  face  with  the  Jew  in  his  city 
office,  had  taken  to  confronting  him  in  his 
house  in  Half  Moon  Street.  At  about  mid¬ 
night  on  August  the  second  he  had  battered 
his  way  past  the  one  man  servant,  who  had 
opened  the  door,  and  walked  into  the 
money-lender’s  study. 

Mr.  Reuben  Lipsheimer  had  not  been 
pleased  to  see  him;  indeed  he  had  worn  an 
air  of  guilt  that  had  surprised  the  young 
man  considerably.  He  assumed  that  it  was 
because  he  had  taken  him  by  surprise.  For 
a  little  under  an  hour  he  had  sat  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  outside  the  circle  of  the  reading  lamp 
over  the  desk  and  contemplated  the  money¬ 
lender  beyond  the  muzzle  of  the  automatic 
pistol  which  now  lay  in  the  mud  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away.  At  frequent  intervals  he 
had  told  Mr.  Reuben  Lipsheimer  what  he 
thought  about  him  and  what  he  intended  to 
do  to  him  when  he  had  finished.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  stated  his  hope  of  being  permitted  to 
shoot  him. 

Mr.  Lipsheimer  had  not  been  without  a 
measure^  of  courage.  He  had  pooh-poohed 
the  pistol  and  denied  ever  having  received 
payment  of  the  loan.  He  also  pointed  out 
what  sort  of  trouble  the  young  and  impetu¬ 
ous  friend  was  going  to  get  into  if  he  did  not 
go  away  at  once  and  quickly.  He  had  then 
covertly  pushed  a  bell-button  at  the  edge  of 
the  desk,  presumably  to  summon  the  butler. 
Then,  at  a  moment  when  the  young  man 


was  beginning  to  think  that  he  was  making 
his  point,  the  light  went  out  and  Mr.  Reuben 
Lipsheimer’s  soft  and  well-oiled  voice  be¬ 
came  harsh  as  he  explained  that  not  only 
was  'he  sheltered  by  the  desk  but  also 
he  held  a  revolver  which  he  could  use. 
Now  would  Mr.  Glould  be  pleased  to  go 
away? 

The  surprise  had  been  too  much  for  the 
young  man.  If  he  had  been  less  hungry  he 
might  have  been  more  strong  in  determina¬ 
tion;  he  might  even  have  shot  and  chanced 
it.  As  it  was  his  spirit  failed  him  and  he 
sagged  toward  the  door  and  down  the 
stairs  into  the  street,  passing  forever  out  of 
Mr.  Reuben  Lipsheimer’s  life.  It  had 
been  weak  and  inexcusable  after  the  nerve 
of  his  preliminary  operations,  and  he  had 
trudged  back  to  his  bench  on  Blackfriars 
embankment  in  a  mood  of  bitter  self-con¬ 
demnation. 

The  News  of  the  the  following  morning 
had  been  little  short  of  catastrophic, 
for  apart  from  the  danger  in  which  it 
placed  him,  all  further  likelihood  of  regain¬ 
ing  the  pearls  had  vanished  with  the  soul  of 
Mr.  Lipsheimer.  One  of  the  details  of  the 
account  was  that  the  safe  in  the  wall  behind 
the  money-lender’s  desk  had  been  opened 
with  his  own  key  and  the  contents  taken 
away.  And  David  was  as  sure  as  ever  he 
had  been  of  anything  in  his  life,  that  the 
jiearls  had  been  in  that  safe.  Why,  he 
could  not  have  explained,  he  was  just  mor¬ 
ally  and  completely  certain. 

Finally,  David  wandered  as  far  from  the 
river  as  Leicester  Square,  got  a  little  stiffly 
to  his  feet  and  made  for  Northumberland 
Avenue  and  the  world  of  affairs,  only,  at 
last  to  return. 

On  the  bench  by  Waterloo  Bridge,  he  met 
the  first  chapter  of  his  future  destiny.  It 
introduced  itself,  by  way  of  a  foreword,  as 
a  smell.  It  was  a  smell  that  brought 
David  up  all  standing  while  he  sought  the 
reason  for  it.  A  smell  that  caught  the 
wind,  so  to  speak,  and  held  it  still.  And 
*  David  looked  at  the  back  view  of  a  remark¬ 
ably  stout  man  of  needy  appearance, 
crowned  with  a  square  bowler  hat,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  bench  with 
hands  eros.sed  over  a  voluminous  lower 
chest — a  lower  chest  that  might  well  have 
belonged  to  any  member  of  the  great  class 
of  comparatively  well-fed.  A  newspaper 
package  protruded  from  the  left-hand 
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pocket  of  the  man’s  coat,  and  it  was  from 
this  that  David  decided  the  aroma  must 
come. 

His  first  suspicion,  founded  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  squareness  of  the  bowler  hat,  was  that 
the  trespasser  was  a  policeman  in  plain 
clothes,  but  they  were  too  plain,  even  for  a 
policeman.  Besides,  the  smell — no  police¬ 
man — 

He  seated  himself  on  the  end  of  the 
bench  and  bade  the  fat  man  a  “good' 
evening”  in  the  approved  fashion, 
which  include  the  use  of  the  word  “mate.” 
The  man  turned  his  head,  revealing  his  face 
in  the  light  of  the  street  lamp.  His  com¬ 
plexion  was  fresh  to  a  point  of  rosiness 
which  at  times  would  be  purple,  thick  black 
eyebrows  formed  an  unbroken  line  across 
the  middle  of  his  face  dividing  it  into  two 
utterly  dissimilar  halves.  The  upper  was  a 
flat  uneventful  forehead,  the  lower  occupied 
by  a  nose,  mouth  and  chin  which  disagreed 
one  with  another,  as  much,  probably,  as  any 
three  features  could  disagree.  The  nose  was 
bulbous,  the  mouth  thin,  like  a  straight  line, 
while  the  chin,  under  a  week’s  growth  of  black 
beard,  was  solid  and  square  with  a  deep  cleft 
down  the  center,  which  to  David  seemed  a 
fissure  dividing  some  lichened  rock. 

But  of  all,  the  eyes  most  attra.cted 
David’s  attention,  because,  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  face,  he  could  not  see  them.  Not 
only  were  they  lost  in  a  tangled  under¬ 
growth  of  eyebrow  but  also  they  were  small 
and  buried  deep  in  the  sockets.  They  were 
the  most  furtive  and  retiring  eyes  in  the 
world,  and  David,  weary  as  he  was,  felt 
worried  and  anxious  because  he  could  not 
see  them.  They  were  turned  on  him,  now, 
and  he  could  sense  the  scrutiny  with  which 
they  were  occupied.  He  was  aware  of  a 
feeling  of  suspense.  In  the  midst  of  the 
period  of  silence  that  followed,  the  fat  man 
cleared  his  throat  slightly  and  uttered  two 
words  in  a  high,  cracked  voice  which  ef¬ 
fectively  broke  the  sp)ell  he  seemed  to  be 
exercising.  They  were  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  in  the  way  of  words;  indeed  all  he 
said  was  “good  evening”,  but  the  queer 
finality  in  his  voice  was  oppressive.  It  was 
as  though  he  commanded  the  judgments  of 
the  universe  and  delivered  them  seldom. 
His  “good  evening”  was  in  the  nature  of  one 
of  them;  and  from  his  tone  he  had  expelled 
it  from  his  psychological  system  with  re¬ 
luctance. 


David  waited,  relaxing  his  body  and 
finding  the  usual  places  for  his  verte- 
bne  in  the  gaps  of  the  back  of  the 
bench.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  maximum  of  comfort  with  a  minimum  of 
muscular  tension  he  eyed  the  new  acquain¬ 
tance  with  speculative  interest.  He  sniffed 
the  smell  and  wondered  if  his  surmise  as  to 
its  origin  could  be  correct.  It  seemed  on 
examining  the  man  to  be  scarcely  likely,  for 
although  the  newcomer  was  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  ne^y  he  was  hot  so  destitute  that  he 
would  permit  his  educated  palate — and  he 
was  an  educated  man  from  his  voice — to  be 
tickled  by  the  food  that  David  thought  he 
smelt  in  the  newspaper  package. 

Suddenly  the  man  spoke,  in  the  same  high 
voice. 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  view  from 
here?” 

David  was  startled  by  this  descent  to 
banality  after  the  impressive  and  sinister 
opening,  but  he  wras  a  little  relieved  too. 
Melodrama,  like  whi^cy,  is  not  good  on  an 
empty  stomach. 

“It  is  better  from  the  sixth  floor  of  the 
Savoy,”  he  said,  and  indicated  the  massive 
buildiing  behind  them  by  a  jerk  of  his  head. 

“Every  view  is  better  from  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  Savoy,”  observed  the  fat  man, 
“whether  you  can  see  it  or  not.” 

David  admitted  it,  and  allowred  his  eyes 
to  stray  again  towrard  the  package  in  the 
pKKket.  It  fascinated  him.  The  other 
deserted  philosophy  writh  a  question  which 
wras  both  unexpected  and  promising. 

“Have  you  dined  yet?”  he  inquired. 
David  ^scovered  a  streak  of  grim  humor. 
“I  had  a — snack,  a  small  and  I  might  say 
insignificant  snack  an  hour  or  so  ago,”  he 
replied.  “My  friend  Mr.  Dewar” — he  nod¬ 
ded  towrard  the  indefatigable  Scot  across 
the  river — “is  very  good  to  me.  He  forti¬ 
fies  me  considerably.  He  closes  at  mid¬ 
night  I  think.” 

The  fat  man  suddenly  slapped  his  knee. 
“Excellent!  Excellent!” 

“But  not  so  heartening  when  one  faces 
the  actual  facts.” 

“No.  Of  course  not.  But  you  misunder¬ 
stood  me.  My  ejaculation  wras  due  merely 
to  professional  interest.  I  once  held  the 
editorship  of  a  big  daily  new’spaper.  A  very 
big  daily  newspaper.  Your  p>oint  ap[)ealed 
to  me  in  my  former  capacity.  We  believed 
in  what  wras  known  as  sob-stuff.  You 
would  have  made  a  good  serial.  The 
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misused,  misunderstood  hero  starving  on  an 
electric  sign.  Beautiful.  Beautiful.” 

■  “I  suppose  so,”  said  David,  who  could 
not  bring  himself  to  share  the  fat  man’s 
enthusiasm. 

“You  are,  of  course,  starving,”  suggested 
the  other. 

David  admitted  it  as  a  fact  that  was  be¬ 
ing  more  and  more  forcibly  presented 
to  him. 

“Then  tonight,”  announced  the  fat  man 
returning  to  what  David  mentally  called 
his  “crack  of  doom”  voice,  “tonight  you  will 
not  sleep  hungry.  You  may,  as  the  hero  of 
a  serial  I  shall  never  commission,  dine  with 
me.  You  shall  have  half.”  And  with  a 
swift  movement  he  dragged  the  newspaper 
.parcel  from  his  pocket  and  began  to  unwrap 
it  on  his  knees.  The  smell  increased  in 
ferocity. 

“Look  at  him!”  said  the  fat  man  with  the 
air  of  a  conjurer.  “He’s  the  best  I’ve  had 
for  a  fortnight!  The  finest,  the  tastiest,  the 
most  succulent  haddock  that  was  ever 
smoked  and  cooked  for  a  white  man’s 
dinner!” 

David,  his  suspicions  and  speculation 
proved  and  tried,  regarded  a  flat  and  un¬ 
happy  looking  member  of  the  anacanthini 
tribe.  As  a  haddock  it  might  not  be  all 
that  it’s  owner  claimed  for  it  but  as  food  for 
a  hungry  man  it  was  beyond  all  dispute  a 
brilliant  and  magnificent  success. 

In  the  middle  of  the  silent  orgy  he  spoke. 
“This  is  not  your  last  haddock?” 
“Mercifully,  yes.” 

“Then—?” 

“Tomorrow,”  said  the  fat  man,  “I  occupy 
a  position  of  responsibility  and  trust  to 
which  there  is  attached  a  stipend  that  will 
enable  me  to  indulge  in  a  more  palatable 
diet.” 

“You’ve  got  a  job,”  said  David,  and  deli¬ 
cately  divided  a  piece  of  haddock  with  his 
fingers. 

“Yes.  And  by  the  way,  in  the  course  of 
it  I  am  looking  for  a  man.  One  way  and 
another,  I  think  you’ll  do,  for  you  seem  to 
me  to  be  of  average  intelligence,  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  discipline  by  reason  of  a  keen  realiza¬ 
tion  of  which  side  your  bread  is  buttered  on. 
You’ve  been  without  the  butter,  and  the 
bread,  too,  for  that  matter,  long  enough  to 
have  learnt  the  importance  of  that  prin¬ 
ciple  in  human  relationships  and  human 
activity  generally.  I  was  instructed  to  find 


that  sort  of  man  for  some  job  they  have  in 
mind — ” 

David  was  now  breathing  softly  through 
his  nose  in  an  effort  to  quiet  the  effects  of 
a  sudden  laxity  in  his  nervous  system. 
He  was  but  dimly  aware  of  what  the  man 
was  saying  except  in  so  far  as  it  contradicted 
his  fears  of  the  previous  moment.  The 
si)ecter  of  justice  and  its  contraptions  faded, 
and  the  warm,  gratified  sensation  returned 
to  his  interior.  He  faced  the  world  again. 
The  other  finished. 

“ — I  think  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is 
to  come  and  have  a  look  into  the  matter. 
What  do  you  say?” 

David  bolted  the  last  of  the  haddock,  and 
said  stoutly: 

“Of  course  I’ll  look  into  it.  I’m  in  deadly 
need  of  something,  and  I’m  not  in  a  position 
to  pick  and  choose,  God  knows!” 

“Good!”  remarked  the  fat  man.  “Then 
if  you’ll  stagger  along  with  me,  we’ll  see 
what  can  be  done.  Mind  you,  I  know  ne.xt 
to  nothing  about  the  job,  but  it’s  sure  to  be 
more  or  less  permanent,  which  I  gather  is 
the  kind  you  want.” 

“I  do.” 

“Well  then,  let  us  first  inter  the  bones  of 
our  dinner.” 

And  forthwith  he  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
the  newspaper  those  pmrts  of  miraculous  fish 
which  man  is  not  fitted  by  nature  to  consume, 
and  dropped  t^e  parcel  over  the  side  of  the 
embankment  into  the  black  river  below. 

David  sighed  as  they  turned  away.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  a  miracle  in  which  he  was  concerned 
would  not  have  been  enacted  anywhere  but 
by  the  river.  The  thought  induced  a  fur¬ 
ther  flood  of  optimism.  Perhaps  this  was 
at  last  the  turning  of  the  tide  in  his  affairs. 
Who  knew  but  this  haddock-eating  friend 
might  not  lead  him  into  the  paths  of  life, 
fortune  and  security,  above  all  into  security. 

The  direction  taken  by  the  stout  man  was 
northward  from  the  river  up  Northumber¬ 
land  Avenue,  and,  at  a  point  half-way  to 
Trafalgar  Square  between  tall  buildings 
which  proclaimed  flats  of  an  exaggerated 
luxuriousness. 

Within  seven  minutes  of  leaving  his 
bench,  David  found  himself  in  a  lift  moving 
heavenward  past  softly  lighted  corridors, 
and  within  eight,  admitted  with  his  com¬ 
panion,  into  the  top  flat,  high  above  the 
world  by  an  impassive,  elderly  butler  to 
whom  the  fat  man  whispered  a  few  words. 
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They  waited  in  a  sitting-room,  fur¬ 
nished  in  Chippendale  and  old-rose 
with  the  smallest  of  water-colors 
above  the  rather  severe  lines  of  the  man¬ 
telpiece. 

David  was  aware  of  the  fat  man  gazing 
over  his  shoulder. 

“There’s  a  great  poem  yet  to  be  written 
about  that,”  he  said  suddenly.  ‘T  knew 
a  man  •vdio  could  have  done  it,  but  he  died.” 
“Starvation,  I  suppose.” 

“No;  he  became  the  editor  of  a  |X)etry 
magazine  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  days 
wallowing  in  mediocre  verse.” 

It  was  on  David’s  lips  to'  teU  the  man  that 
he  had  never  come  across  anybody  with 
quite  such  an  unexpected  mind,  when  the 
door  opened  and  the  butler  reappeared. 

“Would  you  step  this  way  please?”  he 
said,  and  they  obeyed. 

David  found  himself  in  a  large,  oval 
room,  of  an  even  more  luxurious  and  pleas¬ 
ing  setting  than  the  sitting-room.  The 
first  thing  which  attracted  his  attention, 
however,  was  a  heavy  ciu-tain  which  cut  off 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  ^ilt  the 
symmetry  of  the  whole.  In  a  moment  a 
voice,  coming  from  beyond  the  curtain, 
broke  the  silence  of  the  room.  It  was  a 
man’s  voice  of  deep  timbre,  and  not  un¬ 
pleasant  despite  the  mystery  of  its  origin. 
The  unseen  man  did  not  waste  time.  He 
got  to  the  crux  of  the  matter  in  his  first 
sentence. 

“Who  is  that  you’ve  got  there,  Mr.  Blenk- 
iron?” 

The  fat  man  folded  his  hands  complacent¬ 
ly  over  his  extravagant  lower  chest,  in  no 
wise  surprised  at  the  phenomenon  of  the  un¬ 
expected  voice. 

“The  new  man,”  he  said.  “Briefly  is  he 
starving,  therefore  eager;  intelligent,  there¬ 
fore  usable;  young,  therefore  alert,  and 
energetic.” 

“Name?”  queried  the  man  behind  the 
curtain. 

Mr.  Blenkiron  screwed  his  head  round 
and  raised  his  eyebrows  at  the  young  man. 

“David,”  said  David  Gould  with  incom¬ 
plete  accuracy. 

There  wras  a  moment’s  silence,  during 
which  he  decided  that  the  interrogator  was 
writing  dowm  these  details  concemirtg  him. 
He  felt  like  a  recruit  at  a  recruiting  office. 

“Are  you  willing  to  undertake  a  sedentary 
job  with  Professor  Massaroon  in  his  labora¬ 
tory  at  Sommerford  Keynes,  Mr.  Da\’id? 


You  wrill  have  to  look  after  his  reports, 
assist  him  in  his  work  if  he  nee^  it, 
and  generally  act  as  his  man-of-all-woik. 
Five  pounds  a  week.  Will  3mu  under¬ 
take  it?” 

“Yes,”  said  David  without  the  slightest 
hesitation. 

Again  there  was  a  silence.  Thm: 

“You  don’t  ask  questions.” 

“I  have  none  to  a^,”  said  the  young  man. 
“Five  pounds  a  week  is  five  pounds  a  week.” 

“You  don’t  ask  where  Sommerford 
Ke)mes  is.” 

“No,”  ejaculated  David.  “I  know.” 

“When  were  you  there  last?”  asked  the 
man  behind  the  curtain. 

“About  six  years  ago.  I  took  a  canoe  up¬ 
river  to  the  source,  or  as  near  it  as  I  could 
get.” 

This  answer  wras  apparently  satisfactory. 

“Now  there  is  one  more  thing,”  the  man 
went  on  in  a  less  impersonal  manner.  “There 
may  be  a  certain  degree  of  personal  dango’ 
in  connection  writh  your  duties  at  Sommer¬ 
ford  Keynes.  There  are  pe(^le  who  would 
hinder  the  progress  of  Professor  Massa- 
roon’s  work  if  they  could.  It  will  be  part 
of  your  business  to  see  that  he  is  well 
guarded  and  that  unauthorized  people  do  not 
come  near  the  laboratory,  which  b  isolated 
in  order  that  that  risk  may  be  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  obviated.  That  is  all.  You  wall  be 
given  a  letter  as  you  leave  this  flat  in  which 
your  instructions  are  set  down.  Memorize 
them  carefully  and  destroy  them  at  once. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  professor’s  work 
should  not  be  suspected  by  certain  people. 
It  is  valuable  woik,  extremely  valviable. 
Do  not  forget  that.  Your  position  is  one 
of  trust — and  in  case  you  feel  disposed  to 
question  us,  remember  that  we  are  not  ques¬ 
tioning  you.  Also  you  wrill  be  under  a  sur¬ 
veillance  which  wrill  not  permit  monkey- 
tricks.  That  wrill  be  all.” 

David  rose  to  his  feet  and  in  a  dazed 
frame  of  mind  followed  Mr.  Blenkiron  into 
the  corridor,  where  the  elderly  and  prosaic 
butler,  spoiling  the  illusion  of  respectability 
he  presented,  handed  the  bewrildered  young 
man  a  square,  sealed  envelope,  ushered  them 
into  the  lift  and  pressed  a  button.  They 
descended  forthwith  to  the  ground  levd 
with  the  ordinary  world. 

David  reached  the  pavement  and  stared 
back  at  the  door,  feeling  that  he  had  not 
possessed  tangible  evidence  of  the  oc¬ 
curences  of  the  last  few  minutes,  be  wrould 
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have  frankly  disbelieved  them.  He  turned 
the  letter  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Blenkiron 
broke  in  upon  his  meditations. 

“Well,  that’s  done  with.” 

“Or  just  begun.” 

“True.  Perhaps  that*  is  more  exact. 
Now  I  must  bid  you  good  night.  We  shall 
meet  again.  Quite  soon  perhaps.  Don’t 
forget  what  he  said  about  that  letter.  De¬ 
stroy  it  as  soon  as  you’ve  read  it.  So 
long.”  "  .... 

He  began  walking  away  in  the  direction 
of  Northumberland  Avenue.  David  looked 
after  him  for  a  moment  and  then  ran  after 
him  and  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

“W’hat  does  it  all  mean?  What  do  you 
know  about  that  chap  behind  the  curtain — 
and  this  Professor  Massaroon  and  his 
laboratory.  His  being  in  danger,  and 
my — 

Mr.  Blenkiron  interrupted  him. 

“No  more  and  no  less  than  you  do;  ex¬ 
cept  that  I  read  my  instructions  this  morn¬ 
ing.  One  of  ’em  was  that  I  must  never  be 
seen  with  another  member  of  the  staff.  Au 
revoir.” 

This  time  David  made  no  attempt  to  fol¬ 
low  him.  Instead  he  approached  the 
nearest  street-lamp  and  tore  open  the 
letter,  eager  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  But 
when  he  found  the  typewritten  page  he  lost 
all  interest  in  it  in  the  light  of  a  brand-new 
crinkly,  all-powerful  ten-pound  note  which 
was  tuclced  away  within  its  folds.  He 
stuffed  the  letter  unread  into  his  pocket  and 
stood  for  a  nmment,  stroking  the  note  as  it 
lay  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  gazing  up¬ 
ward  at  the  stars. 

“Food!”  he  said  aloud.  “Lashings  and 
lashings  of  food!” 

And,  then,  like  one  inspired,  he  set  off  in 
a  shaky  run  in  the  direction  of  the  more 
brightly  illuminated  street,  the  bank-note 
grasped  in  bis  clenched  fist.  It  says  much 
for  him  that  even  in  the  ecstasy  of  anticipa¬ 
tion  he  realized  he  could  not,  dressed  as  he 
was,  venture  into  the  Carlton  or  the  Picca¬ 
dilly;  it  was  a  case  for  Genaro’s  in  Little 
Compton  Street,  where  great  stacks  of 
ready-to-eat  edibles  could  be  consumed  in 
modest  surroundings.  But  all  thought, 
s|>eculative  and  otherwise,  was  lost  in  the 
dream  of  hunger  satisfied. 

On  his  way  to  that  feast  he  passed  under 
many  succulent  electric  signs,  but  be  did 
not  see  any  of  them. 


II 

Nobody,  unless  he  has  starved,  can 
be  expected  to  realize  the  full  extent 
of  David’s  appreciation  of  food  on 
that  historic  night  at  Genaro’s.  The  flavor 
of  each  successive  mouthful  smote,  in  the 
physical  meaning  of  the  word,  up)on  a  pal¬ 
ate  that  had  lain  dormant  so  long  that, 
when  awakening,  it  became  at  once  the 
center  of  his  being.  It  absorbed  the  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing  until  he  entered  into  a 
realization  of  taste  which  rendered  him  ob¬ 
livious  of  his  surroundings. 

David  lay  back  in  his  chair  at  last  and 
threw  his  serviette  on  the  table  with  the 
gesture  of  a  man  who  has  dined  well  and  is 
not  ashamed  of  the  fact.  He  drew  at  the 
cigar,  rolling  the  smoke  between  his  lips  in 
thick,  heavy  coils  of  fragrance,  and  began  to 
blow  rings  with  the  fastidious  care  of  an 
expert. 

As  the  fifth  and  most  perfect  dissolved 
into  shreds  of  blue  vapor  to  join  the  little 
cloud  which  hung  above  his  table,  he  remem¬ 
bered  all  the  things  that  had  combined  to 
make  possible  the  final  joy  in  which  he  was 
wallowing,  that  of  serene  contemplation. 

He  took  the  letter  of  instructions  from  his 
pocket  and  with  the  deliberation  of  one 
whom  the  unpleasant  things  in  life  can  no 
longer  affect,  spread  it  flat  on  the  table  and 
began  to  read.  There  was  no  preamble  to 
the  typescript  save  the  date,  July  7th, 
which  was  written  in  ink  in  neat,  concise 
caligraphy. 

You  will  provide  yourself  tomorrow  morning 
with  the  following  artides: 

(1)  The  Oarsman’s  &  Angler’s  map  of  the  River 
Thames,  published  by  Edward  Stanton  Ltd.,  12-13 
Long  Acre,  W.  C.  2. 

(2)  Three  suits  of  chemists’  overalls. 

(3)  A  pair  of  smoked  spectacles. 

(4)  Two  pairs  of  rubber-soled  shoes. 

(5)  A  protective  weapon. 

On  completing  these  purchases  you  will  catch  the 
12:45  p.ii.  train  to  Cirencester  and  on  arrival  there 
make  your  way  by  road  to  the  field  on  the  north 
side  of  Kemble  Mill,  which  is  marked  on  the  map 
above  the  word  Thames  in  the  extreme  top  left- 
hand  corner.  Here  you  will  be  met  and  conducted 
to  your  destination  (already  mentioned  verbally). 
You  will  know  the  guide  by  the  passwords  “l  ive 
miles  from  the  source.” 

A  sum  of  ten  pounds  is  enclosed  herewith  for 
immediate  expenses. 

The  importance  of  destroying  this  letter  has  al¬ 
ready  been  impressed  upon  you.  Do  so  at  once. 

The  young  man  read  this  amazing  epistle 
twice  before  he  realized  how  fully  it  bore 
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out  the  characteristics  of  his  visit  to  the  flat 
off  Northumberland  Avenue.  He  blinked 
once  or  twice  in  spite  of  himself.  He  had 
never  told  himself  that  his  more  recent 
adventures  were  of  a  prosaic  kind,  for  a  man 
is  not  often  in  the  position  of  a  wanted  mur¬ 
derer,  but  the  atmosphere  which  radiated 
from  the  letter  before  him  was  enough  to 
tax  his  credulity. 

Yet  there  it  was,  written  in  the  clearest 
language  with  a  clean  typewriter,  and  fur¬ 
thermore  it  came  as  a  logical  enough  climax 
to  the  incident  of  Mr.  Blenkiron  and  his 
haddock  and  the  subsequent  interview  with 
the  individual  who,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
engaged  his  employees  from  behind  a  cur¬ 
tain  in  an  expensive  flat  off  Northumber¬ 
land  Avenue. 

It  was  all  undeniably  ridiculous  but  cpiite 
as  undeniably  true.  As  true  as  the  ten- 
pound  note,  which  had  already  done  more' 
for  him  than  do  most  ten-pound  notes  for 
most  people.  He  realized  the  important 
part  it  had  played  in  his  life,  and  dwelling 
on  this  aspect  of  the  affair,  his  tendency 
was  to  credit  with  more  readiness  every 
thing  that  had  to  do  with  it. 

He  called  for  his  bill,  and  while  it  was 
being  prepared  reread  the  letter  several 
times  until  its  details  were  clear  in  his  mind. 
Then,  as  his  first  act  of  obedience,  he  tore  it 
up  into  minute  pieces  and  piled  them  in  an 
ash-tray. 

David  turned  south  down  Charing 
Cross  Road  with  the  thought  that 
Genaro’s  had  provided  him  not  only 
with  a  dinner  but  also  writh  the  happiest 
of  memories.  He  would  certainly  go  there 
again. 

His  mind  was  full  of  tumultuous  emotions 
over  which  the  well-fed  sensation  presided 
like  an  amiable  fairy,  quieting,  soothing 
and  cheering,  instilling  the  spirit  of  opti¬ 
mism  in  place  of  the  specter  of  pessimism, 
which  of  late  had  become  such  an  estab¬ 
lished  tenant.  Among  the  emotions,  how¬ 
ever,  was  one  which  raised  an  ever  protest¬ 
ing  voice  against  the  principle  of  peace, 
and  this  was  apprehension,  concerning  a 
matter  which  might  well  destroy  this  new¬ 
found  security — the  matter  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Reuben  Lipsheimer. 

Still  to  worry  would  do  no  good,  and  he 
[)assed  dowm  Trafalgar  Square  and  dowm 
Northumberland  Avenue  writhout  being 
aware  of  the  journey  on  which  his  instinctive 


feet  were  taking  him.  He  came  out  of  his 
reverie  to  find  the  river  before  him,  dark 
below  the  darkness  of  the  embankment. 

His  first  instinct  wras  to  recoil  and  retrace 
his  steps  from  a  vicinity  so  alive  wdth  evil 
memories,  but  then  he  saw  that  those  very 
memories  no  longer  had  any  power  on  him. 
Genaro’s  had  given  of  its  best  and  thus 
armed  him  wdth  invincible  weapons;  he 
smiled  to  himself  and  made  for  the  seat  he 
had  learned  to  regard  as  home. 

He  sat  on  it  and  considered  the  wide  range 
of  choice  he  had  in  the  matter  of  finding  a 
bed  for  the  night.  He  looked  round  at  the 
towering  magnificence  of  the  Savoy  wdth 
the  eyes  of  one  for  whom  it  held  no  terror; 
unless  it  was  that  of  discovering  its  joys  too 
easy  to  love.  For  on  the  morrow  he  would 
have  to  do  the  shopping  prescribed  on  the 
letter  in  time  to  catch  the  12*45  p.m.  train 
to  Cirencester. 

A  T  THIS  point  he  became  aware  of  a 
slight  figure  some  five  yards  away 
^  from  him.  A  second  glance  told  him 
that  it  was  a  woman.  She  wras  leaning 
against  the  stone  parapet  with  her  back  to 
him,  apparently  in  deep  contemplation  of 
the  slow  moving  water.  Her  clothes  were 
dark  and  indefinable,  and  she  wore  a  small 
tam-o’-shanter  pulled  down  over  one  ear. 
David  could  not  be  certain  but  from  the 
movement  of  her  back  she  might  be  clasp¬ 
ing  and  unclasping  her  hands. 

Suddenly  he  lifted  his  head.  The  girl  wras 
scrambling  from  the  pavement  to  the  para¬ 
pet.  He  did  not  require  any  effort  of  in¬ 
tuition  or  imagination  to  know  what  she 
wras  about  to  do.  He  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  leaped  across  the  few  interv’cning 
yards  and  had  his  arms  around  her  even 
as  she  reached  a  standing  position  on  the 
parapet.  He  dragged  her  from  the  danger¬ 
ous  coping  and  away  from  its  tempting 
vicinity  writh  considerable  difficulty,  for 
after  crying  out  indignantly  she  set  about 
kicking  his  shins  and  twisting  with  some* 
vigor  in  his  confining  grip.  She  was  small, 
but  she  was  uncommonly  determined. 

“I  thought  you  were  asleep,”  she  said 
between  her  teeth.  “Let  me  go.” 

“Be  still,  you  little  fool!”  he  cried. 

She  did  not  take  his  advice.  Instead, 
she  wrriggled  an  arm  free  and  hit  him 
squarely  in  the  face. 

“Leave  me  alone.  Why  can’t  you  mind 
your  owm  business?”  she  cried  hysterically 
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and  hit  him  again.  David  regained  the  free 
arm  and  lugged  her  in  the  direction  of  the 
seat.  And  then  he  heard  a  loud  voice. 
“Hey!”  it  said.  “What’s  the  game?” 

DAVH)  desisted  from  his  efforts  toward 
the  seat,  but,  still  retaining  his  hold 
on  the  girl,  regarded  a  large  police¬ 
man  with  horrified  eyes.  His  wits  worked, 
however,  with  commendable  swiftness. 

“It’s  all  right,  constable.  A  bit  of  a — a 
tiff.”  He  brought  out  the  word  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  he  did  not  like  it.  “A  matter  of  a 
kiss,”  he  added  by  way  of  inspiration. 

“Ho!”  said  the  policeman,  and  then 
again,  “Ho!” 

His  suspicion  was  obvious  and  well- 
grounded. 

“Is  that  right.  Miss?”  he  inquired  and 
came  closer  to  them. 

The  girl  seemed  to  shrink  in  David’s  arms. 
“Yes,”  she  said  after  a  considerable 
interval. 

The  policeman,  perhaps  gratified  by  her 
noticeable  awe  of  him,  laughed  heavily. 

“That’s  all  right  then.  But  you  mustn’t 
make  a  scene  in  a  public  thoroughfare. 
'Gainst  the  law.  Causin’  a  disturbance. 
Causin’  a  crowd  to  collect.” 

There  was  no  crowd  as  yet;  unless  he 
constituted  one,  but  again  with  commend¬ 
able  readiness  of  wit,  David  slipp)ed  half  a 
crown  into  the  man’s  hand  and  returned 
his  arm  to  its  original  mission  of  saving  a 
would-be  suicide.  The  policeman  slapped 
his  belt  and  wandered  off  into  the  night. 

David  looked  at  the  girl  and  the  girl 
kx>ked  at  him,  and  then  she  moyed  in  his  hold. 
“All  right.  I  promise  not  to — yet.” 
“Nor  ever,”  corrected  Da\'id  and  guided 
her  by  the  arm  to  the  seat. 

He  sat  by  her  side  and  regarded  her  in¬ 
visible  face  with  concern.  He  knew  what 
reaction  felt  like.  But  he  was  not  wise  in 
the  ways  of  women,  was  not  prepared  for 
the  form  in  which  she  express^  it.  With 
appalling  suddenness  she  flung  herself  for¬ 
ward,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
sobb^  with  such  an  utter  abandon  of 
nodsery  that  David,  not  unused  to  the  griefs 
and  tragedies  of  existence,^ found  himself 
helpless  and  at  a  loss  before  such  a  phenom¬ 
enon.  He  did  the  only  sensible  thing  he 
could  have  done.  He  bent  and  gathered 
her  up  once  more  in  his  arms  and  took  her 
on  his  knee  so  that  she  could  have  out  her 
cry  in  comfort. 


WHEN  the  sobs  had  died  away  into 
small  breathless  quiverings  of  her 
entire  body,  he  said  gently: 

“Now  you  must  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

At  the  time  it  struck  him  as  a  fatuous 
unnecessary  paternal  attitude  to  take  but 
the  girl  in  her  extremity  must  have  needed 
something  of  the  kind.  At  all  events  she 
sat  up  and  regarded  him. 

“I  can’t  see  your  face,”  she  said,  “I  can’t 
see  whether  you  are  nice  or  not.  .\nyhow, 
I  hate  you!  I  hate  you!”  she  said  furiously. 
“I  know  I  shall  never  work  up  the  courage 
to  face  that  river  again.  Ugh!  It  was 
black!  But  it  was  the  only  thing  for  me! 
Blackness!  Like  the  despair  and  horror 
and  fear  that  have  followed  me  all  the  time! 
Oh,  how  I  hate  you!” 

For  all  that  she  was  sitting  on  his  knee 
she  spoke  with  an  intensity  of  feeling  that 
shocked  him.  He  had  never  before  been 
told  he  was  hated.  The  idea  was  novel 
but  unpleasant. 

“Look  here,”  he  said.  “I  did  what  any¬ 
body  else  would  have  done.  You  weren’t 
responsible.  It  was  my  duty  as  a — a  man 
and  a  citizen  to  haul  you  off  that  parapet. 
Try  and  see  it  like  that.” 

She  laughed  a  short,  hard  laugh. 

“A  man  and  a  citizen.  I  hate  men  and  I 
hate  the  word  ‘citizen.’  You  and  your 
citizens.  You  comfortable,  ordinary,  sin¬ 
less,  full-bellied  citizens!  I  hate  you! 
What  would  you  feel  like  if  you  weren’t  a 
‘citizen’?  If  you  were  an  outcast — a  fugi¬ 
tive,  a  loathsome  thing  in  the  eyes  of  smug, 
complacent  law-abiding  ‘citizens’?” 

David,  by  reason  of  the  last  seven  days, 
could  understand  something  of  her  point 
of  view. 

“You,  then,  are  not  a  ‘citizen’?”  he  asked. 
“No,”  she  said.  “I  am  a  shorthand- 
typist.” 

He  was  expecting  a  confession  of  some 
carnal  sin;  of  some  social  misdemeanor 
that  had  found  another  careless  devotee 
whose  moral  sense  had  found  her  out.  He 
was  prepared  for  a  man’s  name  and  a  story 
as  old  as  the  hills.  His  surprise,  then,  was 
not  assumed. 

He  stared  at  her  and  listened  to  the  flood 
of  p>ent-up  words  that  his  ready  sympathy 
had  let  loose. 

“Have  you  ever  gone  hungry  I  wonder?” 
she  began,  but  it  was  the  rhetorical  ques¬ 
tion.  At  the  moment  she  did  not  care 
whether, he  had  known  hunger  or  not.  “I 
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have  gone  hungry,  when  I  was  quite  a  little 
girl.  My  father  was  a  colonel — oh!  but 
a  very  old  colonel — in  an  Irish  regiment. 
He  never  had  any  money — never!  We 
lived  in  a  broken-down,  ancestral,  highly 
respectable,  leaky-roofed  farmhouse  in 
County  Down. 

“My  mother  died  because  she  did  not 
have  enough  to  eat  at  a  time  when  she  was 
delicate.  My  father  did  not  die  because  he 
kept  himself  alive  on  a  funny,  bony  sub¬ 
stance  which  he  called  ‘pride’.  I  did  not 
die  because  I  had  the  devil  in  me.  That’s 
what  my  father  called  it,  but  he  did  not  say 
I  owed  my  life  to  it.  He  did  not  worry 
about  his  owi^  mine  or  anybody  else’s  life 
particularly,  because  there  was  always  the 
regiment.  That  was  his  life,  and  it  was 
behind  him.  When  I  was  fifteen  I  was  a 
woman,  almost  an  old  woman,  so  much  of 
my  youth  had  been  dedicated  to  the  p>ast. 
Then  a  new  shop  was  opened  in  the  village — 
and  in  a  window  was  a  brown  velvet  frock 
that  was  a  frock  out  of  a  fairy-tale  to  me. 
It’s  price  was  five  guineas,  and  about  as  far 
from  my  reach  as  the  moon — until  some  mad 
fate  brought  it  down  within  grasping  dis¬ 
tance.  I  found  a  pocket-book  in  the  lane 
by  the  side  of  the  house  with  six  pound  notes 
in  it — nothing  else.  No  letters,  no  cards — 
nothing.  I  held  the  pieces  of  pajier  in  my 
hand — I  can  see  the  picture  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  this  day — and  thought  of  the 
frock  in  the  window  of  the  new  shop. 

“Of  course  I  bought  the  frock.  Who 
wouldn’t  who  had  been  starved  of  pretty 
things  at  an  age  when  clothes  meant  the 
world?  I  hid  it  in  the  bottom  drawer  of 
my  ramshackle  wardrobe,  like  a  queen 
biding  her  jewels.  It  was  a  glorious  mo¬ 
ment.  That  night  I  dressed  myself  up  by 
my  light  of  a  candle  and  acted  the  ‘grande 
dame’  before  the  mirror;  happy  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life.  In  the  morning  the  world 
fell  to  pieces.  The  loss  of  the  money,  the 
buying  of  the  dress  were  two  common  and 
inseparable  items  of  knowledge.  The  pock- 
et-b^k  belonged  to  a  magistrate  who  sat 
on  the  same  bench  with  my  father.  By  the 
afternoon  I  was  homeless.  My  father  had 
salved  his  pride — if  he  had  not  I  suppose  he 
would  have  died  for  lack  of  it. 

“I  was  angry,  oh,  so  angry,  at  the  time. 
Of  course  I  kept  the  frock.  I’d  suffered  for 
it  and  I  had  earned  it,  according  to  my 
queer  code.  My  father,  even  in  his  wild 
furv,  had  not  sent  me  out  penniless.  He 
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flung  me  a  few  pounds,  all  he  had  in  the 
house,  forbade  me  ever  to  use  his  name 
again,  and  was  finished  with  me. 

“I  got  a  job  in  Belfast  as  a  conductress  on 
one  of  the  municipal  trams.  I  lost  it  be¬ 
cause  the  superintendent  tried  to  make  love 
to  me.  So  I  learned  to  hate  men.  So  I 
came  to  London  and  drifted  from  one  job  to 
another.  That  was  a  year  ago.  Then  I 
met  a  man  in  the  park — it  sounds  tradi¬ 
tional  doesn’t  it? — about  six  months  ago. 
He  was  not  a  pretty  sort  of  man  to  look  at. 
He  took  me  out  to  lunch,  gave  me  a  five- 
pound  note  and  the  address  of  a  friend  of  his 
who  wanted  a  secretary  who  could  keep  her 
mouth  shut.  He  thought  I’d  do  because  I 
had  no  one  to  talk  to.  He  was  right,  I 
suppose. 

“I  liked  him  at  first  because  he  did  not 
behave  as  anything  but  a  disinterested  phi¬ 
lanthropist.  He  gave  me  his  address  and 
told  me  to  let  him  know  if  everything  went 
allright.  Well,itdid.  I  got  the  job  and  prac¬ 
tised  like  anything  on  a  typewriter  and  went 
to  Pitman’s  in  the  evenings.  Four  months’ 
solid  work  gave  me  proficiency  and  I  became 
a  full-fledged  secretary.  I  still  am — since 
you  won’t  let  me  finish  myself.  My  friend 
did  not  lose  sight  of  me.  He  sent  me  books 
and  chocolates,  took  me  to  the  theater  occa¬ 
sionally.  Then,  one  night,  he  asked  me  back 
to  his  flat  after  a  show.  I  went — ” 

Her  voice  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  as  if  she 
was  reliving  the  incident. 

“Yes?’’  said  David  gently. 

She  went  on: 

“He  was  like  the  sup>erintendent  of  con¬ 
ductresses  in  Belfast,  only  a  lot  less  good  to 
look  at.  He  frightened  me — terribly.  WTiile 
we  were  talking  I  saw  something  in  the 
drawer  of  the  table  in  his  study.  I  played 
with  him,  getting  nearer  to  the  table  all  the 
while.  Then  suddenly,  when  he  put  his 
arms  round  me  I  snatched  the  thing  out  of 
the  drawer  and  flourished  it.  He  drew 
back,  calling  me  a  ‘hell-cat’  and  a  ‘spit-fire’ 
and  a  lot  of  other  pretty  names  that  I 
can’t  repeat.  I  laughed  at  him  and  de¬ 
manded  that  he  let  me  out  at  once.  He 
snarled  so  that  his  teeth  showed.  All  yellow 
they  were;  I  can  see  them  still.  Ugh!  He 
wouldn’t  let  me  go  he  said.  He’d  be 
damned  if  he  would.  .And  so  he  was.  For 
as  he  rushed  at  me  I  shot  him  quite  dead.” 

“Good  God,’  ’said  David  and  instinctively 
tightened  his  arm  about  her  shoulders. 

She  nodded. 
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“Yes.  That’s  how  I  felt — at  first.  I 
ran  away  of  course,  with  the  pistol  still  in 
my  hand.  I  stopped  running  when  I  real¬ 
ize  that  it  would  look  fuimy  and  hid  the 
pistol  in  my  hand-bag.  It  was  such  a  big 
pistol,  too!  I  couldn’t  get  it  in  properly 
and  I  felt  that  everybody  could  see  it  stick¬ 
ing  out,  shrieking  that  it  had  just  killed  a 
man.  Then  I  came  to  the  river  and  threw 
the  horrible  thing  into  the  water.  The 
splash  seemed  to  wake  the  dead — ” 

Again  her  voice  trailed  away,' and  David 
sat,  staring  in  front  of  him,  stup>efied  by 
the  coincidence  of  her  story  with  his  own. 
Even  to  throwing  the  weapon  into  the  river! 
It  was  incredible.  He  heard  her  voice  as 
she  continued,  speaking  slowly  with  uncon¬ 
scious  tension. 

“Ever  since  then  I  have  been  haunted  by 
the  fear  of  people  looking  at  me;  of  police¬ 
men — I  hate  the  sight  of  policemen. 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  kill  him.  The  pistol 
went  bang  and  he  fell  on  the  floor.  But  I 
did  kill  lum  and  he  did  deserve  it,  to  die. 
He  was  rotten.  Rotten!  He  boeisted  to 
me.  I  know.  He’s  dead,  and  I  killed  him. 
So  you  see  how  it  b.  You  see  why  I  hate 
you.  You’ve  brought  me  back  to  the  fear. 
Now  I  sui^)ose  you  will  give  me  up  to  the 
pcflice — unless  you  are  merciful,  and  let  me 
reach  that  parapet.” 

David  shut  hb  teeth. 

“Never,”  he  said.  “I  know  what  it  b.” 

She  tried  to  see  his  face  again. 

“You  mean  you  know — what  it  b  to  be  in 
a  police-station?  To  be  tried  for  your  life? 
To  attempt  suicide?” 

He  shook  hb  head  somberly. 

“No,  but  pretty  nearly.  I  know  what  it 
feeb  like  to  have  killed  a  man — or  rather 
to  be  thought  to  have  killed  a  man.  To  be 
running  from  policemen.”  Then  to  de¬ 
tract  her  attention  from  himself — the  time 
was  not  ripe  for  hb  story — he  asked  her: 

“Thb  man — what  was  his  name?  The 
one  you  killed?” 

There  was  no  hesitation. 

“A  Mr.  Reuben  Lipsheimer,”  she  said. 

David  SHAW  GOULD  didn’t  ay  out. 
He  did  not  say  anything  at  all.  He 
merely  wetted  hb  dry  lips  with  a 
drier  toi^e.  And  her  head  drooped  sud¬ 
denly  on  hb  shoulder,  and  her  eyes  closed. 

David  Ibtened  to  the  gurgle  of  the  river 
and  the  gradual  softening  of  the  girl’s 
breathing  with  his  heart  full  of  a  boundless 


pity.  That  night  he  did  not  sleep  under 
any  hospitable  roof  or  in  any  soft,  luxurious 
bed.  If  he  slept  at  all  it  was  under  the 
starless  London  sky  on  the  bench  by 
Waterloo  Bridge  with  the  girl’s  head  resting 
on  hb  shoulder.  But  for  the  most  part  he 
spent  the  night  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  tangled  skein  which  was  bound 
around  the  death  of  Reuben  Lipsheimer. 
The  skein  which  linked  him  to  the  girl 
whose  name  he  did  not  know,  whose  face 
he  had  scarcely  seen — but  whose  weary 
head  was  heavy  upon  hb  shoulder. 

Toward  morning  an  idea  occurred  to  him, 
and  he  became  conscious  of  a  strange  sense 
of  relief.  He  was  glad,  for  h#r  sake,  that  he 
had  saved  her  life,  and  he  watched  her  still 
face  with  a  gentle  happiness.  From  that 
moment  in  the  summer  dawn,  when  he  saw 
the  delicate  features  for  the  first  time,  the 
world  became  a  subtly  different  place. 

He  realized  that  he  was  no  longer  alone. 

David  watched  the  August  dawn  break¬ 
ing  behind  the  distant  gray  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s  with  more  interest  than  he  had  ac¬ 
corded  any  dawn  he  could  remember.  It 
was  about  six  o’clock  before  the  full  rays  of 
the  sun,  striking  through  the  mbts,  came  to 
the  surface  of  the  river  and  brought  life  to 
its  slow  movement.  David  smiled  and 
stirred  slightly  so  that  the  girl  who  rested 
against  him  stirred  also,  in  her  sleep.  He 
smiled  because  for  the  first  time  in  the 
last  few  hours — since  he  had  met  thb  girl— 
he  saw  himself  from  a  detached  point  of 
view. 

Tenderly  he  woke  the  girl.  And  he 
watched  her  carefully,  seeing  her  clearly  for 
the  first  time,  while  she  made  an  effort  to 
recollect  the  events  which  had  brought  her 
to  the  place  and  company  in  which  she  was. 
She  looked  at  him  like  a  perplexed  child  for 
a  moment,  and  then  quivered  under  the 
shock  of  complete  remembrance.  A  stifled 
exclamation  of  nervousness  and  returning 
fear  forced  itself  from  her  lips. 

“Look  here,”  said  David.  “I’m  not 
going  into  details  now,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  when  you  believe  that  you  shot 
the  unpleasant  Mr.  Lipsheimer  you  are 
making  a  horrible  mbtake.  You  didn’t 
kill  him  any  more  than  I  did,  although  I  was 
at  his  flat  that  night  and  have  spent  the 
time  since  in  much  the  same  way  as  you 
have — in  avoiding  p>olicemen  and  trying  to 
think  of  some  escape  from  the  inevitable 
moment  when  I  shall  be  hauled  before  a 
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magistrate  and  charged  with  a  murder 
which  I  had  every  conceivable  motive  for 
committing.  Neither  of  us  killed  him. 
Mind  -  you,  I  could  forgive  anybody, 
morally,  for  committing  murder,  but  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  1  could  not. 
Economically  murder  doesn’t  pay.” 

“You  mean  that  somebody  else  killed 
him?”  said  the  girl.  “And  you  were  in  the 
flat?  How  extraordinary!  I  wish  I  could 
believe  it — Grod  knows  I  do.”  She  twisted 
her  hands  while  David  resumed. 

“He  is  dead.  I  didn’t  kill  him  and  you 
didn’t  kill  him.  Therefore,  somebody  else 
is  responsible  for  his  death.  As  to  your 
believing  in  your  own  innocence  it  is  quite 
simple.” 

“But  how  can  it  be  simple?  I  saw  his 
face;  I  raised  the  pistol  and  fired  at  him. 
Of  course  I  killed  him.  You’re  only  trying 
to  make  nie  stop  worrying.  You’re  afraid 
I  shall — try  the  river  again,  when  you’re  not 
there  to  prevent  me.  But  you  needn’t 
worry.  I  promised  not  to.  I  hadn’t  slept 
for  two  days,  and  now  I  feel  better.  You 
have  given  me  a  night’s  sleep — it  is  the 
greatest  thing  you  could  have  done.  You’ve 
saved  my  reason;  and  in  a  way  I’m  grateful. 
It  is  better  to  face  the  thing  out  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  to — to — even  to  be  hung  for  killing  a 
man  like  Lipsheimer  is  not  a  bad  death.” 

SHE  stared  across  the  river,  and  David 
observed  the  roseate  light  of  the  early 
sunshine  on  her  cheeks.  It  struck  him 
with  a  sudden  sense  of  shock  that  she  was 
beautiful.  Then  he  brought  out  the  trump 
card  for  the  playing  of  which  he  had  worked 
so  carefully.  She  was  alive  now,  to  under¬ 
stand. 

“Last  night,”  he  said,  gripping  her  arm 
firmly,  the  better  to  emphasize  what  he 
was  about  to  say,  “you  said  that  when  you 
ran  from  the  flat  you  stuffed  the  pistol  into 
your  hand-bag  and  were  afraid  that  every¬ 
body  would  see  it  because  it  was  so  big. 
Isn’t  that  so?” 

She  nodded,  regarding  him  closely. 

“Well,  there  was  one  point  a^ut  the 
murder  that  you  may  not  have  learned. 
Reuben  Lipsheimer  was  killed  by  a  bullet 
from  a  .25  automatic.” 

“Yes,  I  read  that.” 

“And  you  didn’t  realize  that  a  .25  auto¬ 
matic  is  one  of  the  smallest  pistols  made? 
You  could  put  two  of  the  conventional 
pattern  into  an  average-sized  hand-bag 


without  bulging  it  at  all — or  at  least,  very 
little.” 

“Then  the  pistol  I — ”  - 
“Exactly.  It  was  probably  a  .32  or  even 
a  .45 — a  much  heavier  caliber.  But  there 
is  stUl  another  thing.  Can  you  describe  the 
pistol?” 

She  wrinkled  her  forehead. 

“It  was  made  of  shiny  metal,  and  had  a 
short,  stumpy  barrel,  isn’t  that  what  you 
call  it?  The  handle  part — where  you  hold 
it — was  black  wood,  and  there  was  a  kind 
of  circular  thing  with  holes  in  it  just  behind 
the  barrel.” 

David  laughed. 

“A^I  guessed.  It  was  a  revolver  you 
had,  not  an  automatic,  and  the  police  are 
certain  it  was  an  automatic  that  killed 
Lipsheimer.  The  bullet  is  different  from  a 
revolver  bullet.  Besides,  now  that  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  they  found  a  larger  caliber 
bullet  in  the  ptanel  of  the  door.  Was  the 
door  directly  behind  Lipsheimer  when  you 
fired?” 

The  girl  thought  for  a  moment. 

“.Yes,”  she  said.  “It  was.  I  remember 
the  way  his  head  was  silhouetted  against 
the  dark  wood.  The  walls  of  the  room  were 
cream-colored.” 

David  spread  his  hands  ^th  the 
gesture  of  a  conjuror  who  has  successfully 
produced  a  rabbit  from  a  hat. 

“What  more  do  you  want?  When  you 
fired  Lipsheimer  must  have  dodged  and  then 
stumbled  either  intentionally  or  by  acci¬ 
dent.  You  ran  away  at  once  believing  him 
dead,  a  fact  which  the  morning  papers  con¬ 
firmed.  Besides,  at  what  time  did  you 
leave?” 

“About  midnight.” 

“Exactly.  I  must  have  arrived  shortly 
afterward,  and  he  was  as  much  alive  then 
as  at  two  o’clock  that  morning,  for  I  left 
him  then.  Whoever  shot  him,  shot  him 
when  I  had  gone.” 

The  girl  sat  ver^'  still  for  an  appreciable 
period  of  time,  assimilating  these  new  facts 
and  readjusting  her  preconceived  ,  ideas. 
When  at  last  she  turned  to  him  it  was  with 
a  hght  in  her  eyes  that  had  not  been  there 
before. 

“I  believe  it!  I  believe  it!  O  God, 
what  a  relief.” 

Then  she  hid  her  face  suddenly  in  her 
hands.  He  put  his  arm  about  her  shoulders 
and  said  gently: 

“It’s  all  over  now.  You  see  what  I 
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mean?  There’s  no  earthly  reason  for  you 
to  worry.  Let’s  wander  along  and  find 
some  breakfast.  1  expect  you’re  famished 
and  I  know  I  am.  Come  along!” 

With  an  effort  she  pulled  herself  together, 
and  obediently  rose.  Side  by  side'  they 
walked  into  Northumberland  Avenue  where 
David  found  a  taxi.  He  roused  the  som- 
lent  driver  and  bade  him  take  them  to  the 
Criterion  brassiCTe,  where  he  knew  it  was 
open  all  night. 

IN  THE  restaurant  David  examined  the 
menu  with  interest. 

“Bacon  and  eggs?”  he  inquired,  and 
the  girl  nodded. 

“Good.  The  Englishman’s  staple  food. 
And  coffee  and  hot  toast,  I  believe.” 

The  waiter  departed  and  the  two  looked 
at  one  another  with  a  sudden  shyness  in 
their  bearing. 

“We’ve  got  to  stick  together,  you  know,” 
David  said  awkwardly.  “After  all,  we’re 
in  the  same  boat.” 

She  nodded. 

“But  I’m  going  away  today.” 

David  ga^  at  her  in  consternation. 
“Going  away?  Isn’t  it  rather  sudden? 
Last  night — ”  The  girl  smiled. 

“I  know.  But  today  things  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent-thanks  to  you — my  friend.  I  have 
something  to  live  for,  in  a  way.  I  have  my 
job,  and  my  employer  had  arranged  a — a 
journey.  I  will  go  with  him,  of  course. 
He’s  a  very  busy  man.” 

Here  the  waiter  brought  the  bacon  and 
eggs,  and  while  he  served  them  David  con¬ 
templated  the  fact  of  his  own  job,  his  own 
journey,  which  in  the  strangeness  of  his 
later  experience  had  lost  its  significance  in 
his  scheme  of  life.*  Now  he  remembered 
and  the  thought  became  a  sudden  trap. 
He,  too,  was  going  away. 

“But  you  must  give  me  your  address,”  he 
said.  “We  can  at  least  write  to  one  an¬ 
other.  If  you,  that  is — wish  to.” 

She  broke  a  piece  of  toast,  and  shook  her 
head  thoughtfully. 

“I’m  afraid  I  can’t  give  you  my  address.” 
He  stared  at  her  in  bewilderment,  and  she 
hastened  to  reassure  him. 

“Oh,  it’s  not  that  I— I  don’t  want  to  keep 
in  touch  with  you,  but  honestly  it’s  only 
that  my  employer  made  me  promise,  when 
I  beca^  his  secretary,  that  if  ever  he  im¬ 
posed  secrecy  I  must  respect  his  wish. 
Yesterday  he  told  me  that  this  mission  on 


which  we  go  must  be  kept  absolutely  secret. 
You  see  how  it  is?”  She  looked  at  him 
with  pleading  in  her  eyes;  a  pleading  for 
understanding.  Then  she  added: 

“But  if  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  you, 
I’ll  write  to  you  when  I’m  coming  back, 
and  you  can  see  me.” 

David  thought  swiftly.  Today  he  was 
to  go  to  Sommerford  Keynes,  to  the  Mill 
House  and  the  scientist,  but  he  would  be 
able  to  get  away  occasionally. 

“Send  letters  to  me  Post  Restante  at  the 
Fleet  Street  P.  O.;  I  will  be  able  to  call  or 
send  for  them.  And  for  that  matter 
couldn’t  I  send  mine  to  you  in  the  same 
way?” 

She  thought  for  a  moment,  then  agreed. 

“Then  here,  this  is  my  name,”  he  said, 
and  tearing  the  menu  in  half  wrote  “Da\'id 
Shaw  Gould,”  on  it  and  gave  it  to  her. 
She  looked  at  it,  and  then  at  him.* 

“I  like  ‘David,’  ”  she  said.  “Mine  is 
Ann;  Arm  Brunton.” 

“Ann  Brimton,”  he  said,  and  pronounced 
it  slowly. 

Then  she  was  gone,  leaving  him  standing 
by  the  table  staring  at  the  revolving  door. 
It  was  the  last  he  saw  of  her;  an  oddly  sym¬ 
bolic  message  in  that  tbfe  door  came  slowly 
to  a  standstill,  motionless. 

He  paid  his  bill  and  went  out  into 
Piccadilly,  where  the  Winged  Eros 
presided  over  the  desert^  circus, 
like  a  “graceful,  elusive  wraith  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  The  world  seemed  suddenly  empty, 
and  he  walked  slowly  to  the  beginning  of 
Shaftesbury  Avenue  like  a  man  who  has 
lost  something  of  which  the  value  had  still 
to  be  realized.  He  was  too  close  to  the 
experiences  of  the  last  few  hours  rightly  to 
understand  their  significance. 

He  waited  for  a  ’bus  that  would  take  him 
to  High  Holbom,  and  Gamages’,  where  he 
had  decided  to  purchase  the  articles  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  unknown  chief’s  letter  of  in¬ 
structions.  The  ’bus  came  and  he  went  on 
top,  still  occupied  with  his  thoughts. 

At  Gamages’,  which  was  just  op>ening,  he 
went  methcidically  from  department  to  de¬ 
partment  buying  all  the  things  he  deemed 
necessary  for  the  new  life. 

David  was  still  low  in  his  mind  when  he 
arrived  at  Paddington  and  bought  a  ticket 
to  Cirencester.  He  wore  an  expression  of 
extreme  gloom  as  he  searched  for  and  found 
a  compartment  in  the  train  which  was 
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waiting,  and  would  wait  yet  another  twenty- 
five  minutes,  for  its  departure  hour.  He 
scowled,  chin  cupped  in  hand,  at  the  throng¬ 
ing  platform,  and  wondered  to  what  life’ 
and  to  what  fortune  he  was  going.  Yet  be¬ 
hind  these  speculations  still  ran  the  thought 
of  Ann  Brunton  and  how  poorly  made  were 
his  arrangements  to  keep  in  touch  with  her. 

He  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  conviction 
that,  after  a  fashion,  she  belonged  to  him 
by  right  of  rescue,  by  right  of  what  he  had 
done  for  her  physically,  mentally  and 
morally. 

At  this  point  in  his  reflection  he  was 
conscious  of  a  sharp,  echoing  explo¬ 
sion  somewhere  close  at  hand,  which 
was  followed  immediately  by  a  cry  and  the 
sound  of  many  voices  raised  in  excitement 
and  alarm.  Instinctively  he  stood  up  and 
leaned  out  of  the  open  window. 

No.  6  platform,  at  which  the  train  was 
standing,  was  in  a  whirl  of  movement  far 
more  swift  than  was  warranted, by  the 
mere  catching  of  a  train.  This  movement 
had  at  its  center  the  figure  of  man,  who 
sat  on  the  ground  with  one  leg  doubled  up 
underneath  him  so  that  he  might  the  more 
easily  nurse  the  knee  of  the  other  leg.  A 
straw  hat  of  inartistic  line  was  pushed  back 
of  his  head  and  his  mouth,  situated  just 
below  the  middle  of  an  astonishingly  red 
face,  was  working  quickly  and  ceaselessly. 
He  appeared  to  be  swearing. 

On  all  sides  men  were  running  hither  and 
thither  while  a  crowd  of  station  officials 
gathered  about  the  man  writh  the  red  face. 
David  saw  hirn  lifted  up  and  hurried 
through  a  waiting-room  door  by  three  or 
four  porters  with  a  crowd  of  interested  spec¬ 
tators  at  their  heels.  In  the  meantime  a 
certain  number  of  p)eople  continued  to  run 
up  and  down,  and  it  was  apparent  that  they 
searched  for  something. 

David  was  not  a  little  perplexed.  He 
connected  the  sharp  explosion  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  air  of  commotion,  but  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  explain  how.  He  therefore  hailed  a  por¬ 
ter  who  was  regarding  the  scene  with  greater 
calm  than  his  colleagues  and  asked  him  what 
it  all  meant.  The  porter,  who  was  a  young 
man  with  a  ready  smile,  turned. 

“Did  yer  see  ’is  face?”  he  said.  “He 
was  that  hangry!  Some  bloke  shot  ’im, 
and  they’re  lookin’  for^  ’im  now.  They 
won’t  catch  ’im,  nobody  ^w  where  the  bul¬ 
let  come  from.  Caught  ’im  in  the  knee  it 


did.  Neat  I  calls  it.  ’E  went  down  like  a 
drunk  when  the  lamp)-post  wobbles.  Nasty 
lookin’  fellah.  Done  some  chap  a  bad  turn, 

I  dessay,  an’  now  ’e’s  copped  it.” 

The  porter’s  interest  wandered  to  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  three  f>olicemen,  who  disappeared 
one  after  another  into  the  waiting-room, 
which  they  commenced  to  empty  of  the  on¬ 
lookers  who  were  in  it.  The  search  for  the 
man  who  had  fired  the  shot  seemed  to  have 
lost  its  intensity,  and  it  seemed  that  the 
porter’s  judgment  was  right.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  man  was  half  a  mile  away  by 
now. 

Suddenly  David  was  aware  of  a  move¬ 
ment  behind  him  and  he  swung  round 
quickly.  The  opposite  door,  which  looked 
out  onto  an  empty  train  standing  in 
platform  7,  was  opening.  The  next  mo¬ 
ment  a  burly  man  clambered  up  the  foot¬ 
board  and  hoisted  himself  by  the  hand-rail 
into  the  compartment.  He  flopped  down 
in  the  far  corner  and  wiped  his  face  with  a 
silk  handkerchief. 

It  was  Mr.  Blenkiron. 

“Well,  I’m  damned,”  said  David,  and 
stared  at  his  friend  of  the  previous  night. 

“Well  you  needn’t  be  so  loud  in  voicing 
it,”  urged  the  other.  “Do  you  think  I  make 
a  habit  of  getting  into  trains  from  the  wrong 
side?”  And  as  if  to  emphasize  his  meaning 
Mr.  Blenkiron  shifted  an  automatic  pistol 
from  his  right-hand  coat  p)ocket  to  his  left. 

“Good  Ckxl!”  said  David. 

“Don’t  bleat  so,”  complained  Mr.  Blenk¬ 
iron.  “It’s  quite  all  right.  I  only  smashed 
his  knee.  He  was  one  of  the — well,  the 
others.  I’ll  tell  you  more  about  it  presently. 
It’s  sufficient  that  he  was  dangerous  to 
me — and  therefore  to  you.  I  saw  you  get 
into  this  compartment  while  I  waited  for 
him  to  come  and  wait  for  me,  so  I  thought 
when  my  little  business  matter  was  over, 
that  we  might  travel  down  together.  Eh?” 

“C  h  a  r  m  e  d,”  murmured  David. 
“Charmed,  I’m  sure.”  He  sat  down  rather 
abruptly,  wondering  whether  he  would  ever 
get  used  to  the’ suddenness  with  which  life 
was  introducing  him  to  the  exciting  things. 

Mr.  Blenkiron  moved  across  to  the  win¬ 
dow  where  David  had  been  and  examined 
the  platform. 

“Quiet  enough,”  he  said.  “I  hope  they 
don’t  decide  to  hold  up  the  train  and  search 
it.  If  I’d  killed  him,  the  brute — they  would; 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  why  I  didn’t. 
I  hate  trains  that  don’t  run  to  time.  WTiere 
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the  devil’s  that  girl  got  to?  I  sent  her  to 
buy  some  papers  while  1  settled  with  Mr. 
Rc^rts.  By  the  way,”  he  added,  turning 
his  head,  “I’d  rather  you  didn’t  mention 
the  matter  to  my  secretary.  I’m  not  sure, 
but  I  rather  fancy  she  suffers  from  delicate 
susceptibilities.  Some  girls  do — and  she’s 
been  a  little  nervous  of  late.  Ah!  There 
you  are — ” 

He  opened  the  door  and  made  way  f«r  a 
girl  in  brown,  who  entered  the  compart¬ 
ment  carr>'ing  a  small  suitcase  and  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  papers  and  magazines.  At  the  sight 
of  her  face  David  sat  bolt  upright  in  his  cor¬ 
ner,  while  the  whole  world  rocked  about 
his  ears.  It  was  the  girl  with  whom  he  had 
breakfasted,  the  girl  whmn  he  had  feared 
never  to  see  again,  the  girl  whom —  His 
jaw  dropped  and  sunlight  outside  flickered 
in  his  eyes. 

“Good  God,”  he  said  for  the  second  time 
that  morning.” 

Mr.  Blenkiron  turned  a  mildly  inquiring 
face  toward  him. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said.  “You 
seem  to  be  in  an  explosive  mood  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Miss  Brunton,  may  I  present  Mr. 
David?  Mr.  David,  my  invaluable  secre¬ 
tary,  Miss  Brunton.” 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  David?”  said  the 
girl  demurely,  and  she  held  out  her  hand. 

David  took  it.  But  for  the  veiled  glim¬ 
mer  of  warning  in  her  brown  eyes  she 
might  never  have  seeh  him  before.  Mys¬ 
tified  and  lost  to  the  meaning  of  it  all,  but 
once  again  in  control  of  his  emotions,  David 
smiled. 

“I’m  charmed  to  meet  you,”  he  said,  as 
the  train  started. 

Mr.  Blenkiron  beamed. 

Ill 

AMAZED  as  David  Shaw  Gould  was, 
he  played  up.  Here  he  was,  on  his 
way  to  take  up  the  mysterious  em¬ 
ployment  Blenkiron  ^d  found  for  him  the 
night  before,  when  he  had  been  starving-- 
and  in  growing  fear  of  arrest  for  the  murder 
of  Reuben  Lipisheiraer.  And  Blenkiron 
himself  had  just  entered  the  comp>artment 
from  the  wrong  side! — cheerfully  confessing 
that  he  had  shot  the  man  for  whose  assailant 
the  platform,  even  now,  was  being  searched. 

More  than  that — he  had  brought  with 
him,, and  introduced  as  his  secretary,  Ann 
Bnmton,  the  girl  David  had  stopped  as  she 


was  about  to  throw  herself  in  the  Thames 
the  night  before.  The  girl  who  had  slept 
all  night  in  his  arms,  on  a  bench' — the  girl 
who  had  believed  herself  Lipsheimer’s 
slayer. 

If  David  was  conscious  of  anything  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  minutes,  apart  from  his 
general  state  of  wonderment  and  his  eager 
pleasure  at  discovering  that  the  girl  was 
to  be  his  companion  in  the  new  life,  he  real¬ 
ized  that  one  principle  must  be  obeyed 
before  all  others.  He  must  let  the  other 
people  do  the  talking  until  time  and  experi¬ 
ence  had  shown  him  how  matters  stood. 
The  girl  had  decided,  and  with  commend¬ 
able  speed  considering  that  her  surprise 
must  have  been  every  whit  as  great  as  his 
own,  that  they  must  not  acknowledge  one 
another  as  acquaintances.  This  had  been 
her  first  care,  and  David  felt  that  she  must 
have  some  good  reason  for  such  a  policy. 
He  was  prepared,  therefore,  to  follow  her 
lead  for  a  while,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
Mr.  Blenkiron,  who  was  still  beaming  hap¬ 
pily  on  them. 

“I  like  to  see  young  people  get  along  well 
together,”  he  said  comfortably.  “It  makes 
me  feel  young  myself.” 

David  considered  the  other  with  obser¬ 
vant  eyes.  In  obvious  directions  Mr. 
Blenkiron  was  not  the  same  person  he  had 
been  the  night  before.  He  was  far  better 
dressed.  Also,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  girl  had  spoken  of  her  employer,  she 
had  been  his  secretary  for  some  while. 
The  night  before,  however,  Mr.  Blenkiron 
had  represented  himself  as  down  and  out — 
very  decidedly  down  and  out  when  one 
remembered  Ae  haddock — and  men  who 
habitually  take  their  dinners  on  to  the 
embankment  in  newspaper  parcels  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  employ  secretaries.  These  were 
things  which  required  explanation. 

Something  of  this  mental  questioning 
must  have  made  itself  apparent  in  David’s 
eyes,  for  Mr.  Blenkiron,  smiling  blandly  so 
that  his  own  eyes  disappeared  almost  en¬ 
tirely  behind  their  cushions  of  flesh,  pro 
ceeded  to  reassure  the  young  man. 

“I’m  afraid  I  rather  misled  you  last  night, 
David — ”  the  use  of  his  Christian  name 
startled  David  for  a  moment  until  he 
remembered  that  to  Mr.  Blenkiron  it  was  a 
surname.  He  recovered  himself  quickly  and 
listened  to  the  other’s  words.  Mr.  Blenk¬ 
iron  went  blandly  on: 

“I  know,  however,  that  you  will  forgive 
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me  for  the  slight  deception  when  I  assure 
you  that  the  only  way  I  could  choose  the 
man  I  wanted  was  by  approaching  him  from 
the  same  social — or  shall  I  say  economic?  — 
standpoint.  That  you  were,  in  actual 
fact,  somewhat  above  the  sphere  in  which 
I  found  you,  was  pure  chance.  You  see, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  find 
my  man  at  once,  for  our  plans  matured  a 
little  sooner  than  we  expected.  When  I 
allude  to  ‘we,’  I  mean  my  partner  and 
myself.  My  partner,  who  prefers  to  re¬ 
main  anonymous,  was  the  gentleman  whom 
you  interviewed  through  the  curtain.  We 
had  decided,  you  will  understand,  not  to 
engage — an  assistant,  shall  we  say,  unless 
both  were  in  agreement  about  him.  I  was 
to  find  some  one  and  he  was  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  my  choice.  I  am  glad  that  my 
partner  was  so  quick  to  see  the  advantages 
you  offered — the  state  of  mind  with  which 
you  entered  the  matter,  for  instance.  A 
state  of  mind,  by  the  way,  which  I  can 
readily  understand — ”  with  this  last  remark 
he  shot  a  swift  glance  at  the  young  man. 
David  swallowed,  and  pretended  that  he 
did  not  understand,  but  for  all  that  he  was 
sure  that  Mr.  Blenkiron  had  by  some  means 
learned  about  his  connection  with  the  Lip- 
sheimer  murder. 

Mr.  Blenkiron  passed  the  point  casually. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  on  your  side,” 
he  said.  “I  know  the  truth.”  TTien  he  be¬ 
came  even  more  enigmatical.  “I  have  some 
excellent  evidence,”  he  paused  and  con¬ 
tinued:  “However,  you  are  to  be  trusted 
because  we  have  more  or  less  an  economic 
hold  on  you — a.  moral  hold,  too,  perhaps. 
In  any  case  I  am  going  to  be  quite  frank  in 
this  matter,  which  I  might  not  have  been 
had  matters  been  otherwise.  Miss  Brunton 
is  not  unacquainted  with  the  business  with 
which  we— and  you — are  concerned.  I 
will  put  it  in  a  few  words  now,  leaving 
Professor  Massaroon  to  give  you  any  details 
he  may  think  necessary.  Mr.  David,  we 
make,  or  hope  to  make  in  the  near  future, 
a  very  remarkable  commodity.  Namely, 
diamonds.” 

David,  who  had  met  so  many  as¬ 
tonishing  things  during  the  last 
week,  did  not  display  the  amaze¬ 
ment  Mr.  Blenkiron  had  obviously  hoped 
for  by  the  manner  in  which  he  brought 
forth  the  announcement.  He  merely  said: 
“Yes?”  by  way  of  encouragement. 


Mr.  Blenkiron’s  blandness  hardened  for  a 
moment. 

“Make,  I  said,  not  mine,”  he  snapped. 

“Ah,  make,”  David  repeated.  Then  the 
matter  assumed  its  fuller  meaning.  At 
last  he  knew  for  what  adventure  he  had 
been  recruited.  He  grasped  the  significance 
of  the  thing,  and  added:  “Good  LordI” 

“Exactly!  The  professor  will  make  the 
diamonds  and  we  will  sell  them,  very,  very 
judiciously  in  London,  in  Paris,  in  New 
York — all  over  the  world,  one  by  one,  slip¬ 
ping  them  into  the  trade  with  the  legiti¬ 
mate  gems.” 

“But  these  imitations;  won’t  they  be  de¬ 
tected  by  the  experts?” 

“Imitations,  nothing!”  returned  the  other, 
again  rufl3ed.  “The  professor’s  stones  are 
real  stones.  In  a  few  hours  he  subjects 
carbon  to  the  same  process  which  nature 
takes  a  million  years  to  complete.  He  is 
not  the  first  man  to  do  it,  though; 
Moissan  attempted  it  but  got  only  minute 
crystals  and  at  vast  cost.  Professor  Mas¬ 
saroon  has  taken  Moissan ’s  formula  and 
added  a  process  of  his  own  which  enables 
him  to  make  a  crystal  of  any  size  he  de¬ 
sires.  He  made  one  last  week  of  sixty 
carats  but  the  stone  he  got  was  badly 
flawed.  Since  then  he  has  been  rectifvang 
the  mistake  which  caused  this,  and  by 
Thursday  or  Friday  he  will  be  ready  to 
begin  in  earnest.  We  are  to  rally  round  him 
for  the  great  day,  and  look  after  him.” 

“Look  after  him?”  said  David,  and 
thought  of  the  life  presers’er  in  his  suitcase. 

“Exactly;  you  and  I.  Unfortunately  the 
professor  was  in  touch  with  another  sviidi- 
cate  before  he  came  to  us,  and  they  pooh- 
poohed  the  whole  thing.  Now,  however, 
they  have  discovered  that  he  is  at  Sonuner- 
ford  Keynes,  at  work,  and  they  susp)ect 
that  they  have  let  something  good  slip 
through  their  fingers.  When  the  professor 
partially  succeeded  with  his  experiment 
last  week  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been 
watched  from  the  room  above,  through  a 
hole  in  the  ceiling.  The  spy  could  not 
be  found.  Probably  he  left  at  once  in 
order  to  report  to  his  chiefs  in  London  and 
I  gather  that  that  report  was  the  reason 
for  the  watchfulness  of  !Mr.  Roberts,  who 
will  not,  I  think,  bother  us  for  a  while. 
But  obviously  there  are  more  people  con¬ 
cerned  in  our  affairs  besides  him,  and  it  is 
against  them  that  we  have  to  guard.” 
Mr.  Blenkiron  paused  and  added  with  a 
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sigh:  “I  am  afraid  they  are  an  utterly  un¬ 
scrupulous  lot.” 

His  concern  on  this  count  seemed  odd  to 
David,  who  had  witnessed  an  example  of 
the  moralist’s  methods  with  one  of  those 
same  im^rupulous  ones. 

He  glanced  toward  the  girl  and  perceived 
that  she  was  watching  her  employer  with 
thoughtful  eyes,  and  he  realized  that  she 
had  the  same  feelings  about  the  man.  She, 
too,  was  going  softly.  He  gathered  that  she 
alr^dy  knew  the  outline  of  the  diamond- 
making  scheme  and  was  entering  her  sub¬ 
ordinate  share  in  it  with  both  eyes  wide 
open.  Mr.  Blenkiron  had  a  hold  on  her 
similar  to  the  one  he  had  on  him,  or  because 
the  possibility  of  excitement  intrigued  her. 
This  last  he  did  not  think  could  be  the  real 
reason  unless  she  hoped  to  forget  in  it  her 
own  more  pressing  troubles.  There  was  a 
great  deal  he  wanted  to  discuss  with  her, 
and  the  desire  to  be  isolated  with  her  for  a 
while  so  that  they  could  decide  on  a  mutual 
policy  became  suddenly  important. 

Mr.  blenkiron,  after  his  last 
words,  seemed  to  have  fallen  into 
deep  and  sorrowful  contemplation 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  world.  And  David 
saw  his  employer’s  eyes  for  the  first  time 
and  from  an  angle  which  enabled  him  to  see 
the  light  through  them.  They  were  of  an 
uncanny  paleness;  so  pale,  indeed,  that  they 
seemed  devoid  of  pigmentation.  They  were 
not  even  gray.  The  young  man  stared  at 
them  a  Uttle  uncomfortably;  they  were 
very  odd.  Then  he  realized,  with  a  sense 
of  one  making  an  unpleasant  discovery, 
that  Mr.  Blenkiron  had  white  eyes. 

Quite  suddenly  David  hated  Mr.  Blenk¬ 
iron  as  one  hates  a  loathsome  reptile.'  The 
first  thing  David  endeavored  to  do  on 
finding  that  he  was  in  the  grip  of  this  aver¬ 
sion  was  to  banish  it  from  the  forefront  of 
his  mind.  He  drove  it  into  the  realms  of 
his  subconscious  mind  with  all  the  concen- 
tratkm  he  could  bring  to  the  task. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  Ann  Brunton, 
to  David's  relief:  he  had  a  great  disincli¬ 
nation  to  speak. 

“Mr.  Blenkiron,”  the  girl  asked,  “are  we 
likely  to  have  definite  trouble  with  these 
people?” 

TTie  man  looked  up,  and  his  eyes  dropped 
back  into  their  background  of  flesh. 

“I  can  not  say — yet.  At  all  events  I 
considered  the  state  of  affairs  serious 


enough  to  go  down  to  Sommerford  Kejmes 
myself.  As  you  know,  I  decided  that  last  < 

night;  when  we  got  the  professor’s  wire.  ( 

It  is  amply  a  question  of  keeping  our  eyes  j 

open  and  dropping  on  anything  or  anybody  « 

that  seems  suspicious.  But  you  are  not  to  ] 

disturb  yourself.  Mr.  David  and  I,  with  i 

Van  Loon,  the  diamond  cutter  who  is  with  i 

the  professor  now,  will  look  out  after  that  s 

pjart  of  it.  We  shall  have  a  lot  of  corre-  I 

sp)ondence  to  do  if  the  -professor  is  ] 

successful.” 

David  had  been  considering  matters,  and  ' 
he  now  asked  a  question. 

“What,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  is  the 
legal  asp)ect  of  this  business?”  1 

“Perfectly  safe,”  said  Mr.  Blenkiron  1 

promp>tly.  “I  don’t  say  that  we  could  claim  i 

police  pwrotection,  because  that  would  mean  1 

giving  otm  secret  to  the  world — at  least  the  < 

secret  of  our  activities.  If  a  man  can  make  ( 

diamonds  he  is  entitled  to  do  so.  Our  i 

diamonds  will  be  just  as  much  diamonds  as  1 

the  ‘cultured’  p)earl3,  made,  with  the  oyster’s  i 

help,  by  that  enterprising  Japanese  syndi-  i 
cate,  are  pjearb.  Just  as  much.  I  quite 
apjpreciate  your  desire  to  be  on  the  right  i 
side  of  the  law.”  1 

This  last  was  a  second  shaft,  but  it  did  1 
not  affect  David  as  had  the  first.  Although 
he  hated  and  even  feared  Mr.  Blenkiron,  it  i 

was  not  with  the  hatred  and  fear  of  im-  i 

potency.  He  felt  that  he  could  stamp  on  1 

him  without  great  effort  if  ever  the  need  arose.  1 

“Professor  Massaroon  will  give  you 
chemical  details  of  his  work,  if  he  sees  fit,  < 
but  since  we  have  still  half  an  hour  before  1 

we  reach  Cirencester  I  may  as  well  tell  - 

you  a  little  about  diamonds,”  Blenkiron  i 

went  on.  “Diamonds  belong  to  the  regu-  ' 

lar  sj^tem  of  crystals  and  are  chiefly  found  ' 

in  South  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  and  Brazil.  ' 

The  natural  crystals,  however,  are  more  or  1 

less  imp)erfect,  and  rough  of  surface,  for  ' 

which  reasons  they  have  to  be  cut  in  such  < 

a  way  that  the  light  is  most  effectively  re-  ! 

fracted.  A  pure  diamond  is  p)erfectly  ’ 

transpjarent  *  and  colorless,  but  many  are 
tinted  a  variety  of  colors  by  traces  of  foreign  i 
substances.  The  most  valuable,  however,  i 
are  colorless.  Our  work  has  been  made  ! 
p)ossible  by  the  discoveries  of  Lavoissier  and  i 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  between  them,  at  i 
different  times,  proved  conclusively  that 
the  diamond  was  formed  from  carbon — one  i 
of  the  primary  elements — when  the  world 
was  incandescent.  ] 
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“So  you  see  the  only  known  method  of  at  once  understood.  Mr.  Blenkiron  was 


obtaimng  them  necessitates  a  certain  state 
of  our  planet  in  its  dim  beginnings  and  a 
great  deal  of  delving  and  scratching  in  the 
earth,  or  to  be  exact  in  the  earliest  formed 
plutonic  rock,  known  as  ‘igneous’  rock,  which 
appears  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  what  the  geologists  call  ‘igneous  intru¬ 
sions.’  These  ‘intrusions’  were  forced  up 
by  the  shrinking  of  the  world  in  its  cooling 
process,  and  the  diamonds  with  them.’’ 

The  train  had  just  stopped,  and  now 
the  door  of  the  compartment  was 
wrenched  open  and  a  small  man, 
heralded  by  what  must  have  been  the 
largest  size  suitcase,  bundled  himself  in 
and  after  a  cursory  examination  of  his  fel¬ 
low  passengers  sat  down  in  the  fourth 
comer,  inunediately  opposite  David  and 
diagonally  opposite  Mr.  Blenkiron,  and 
ntopped  his  forehead  with  a  yellow  hand¬ 
kerchief.  He  was  a  shrivel^  individual 
about  forty,  with  a  bronzed,  equatorial  skin 
and  bright  eyes. 

“A  silly  fool  in  the  train  before  this  told 
me  that  this  beastly  place  was  Cirencester,’’ 
he  said,  jerking  out  the  wwds.  “It’s  dam’ 
hot,  today.  Dam’  hot.’’ 

David  politely  agreed  with  him  and 
turned  to  Mr.  Blenkiron,  but  to  his  aston¬ 
ishment  that  gentleman  was  lying  back  in 
his  comer  fast  asleep,  or  pretending  to  be 
fast  asleep,  with  a  copy  of  the  The  Morning 
Post  spread  over  his  face  completely  con¬ 
cealing  it.  The  discourse  on  diamonds 
had  apparently  come  to  an  abmpt  end. 
As  the  train  started  David  caught  a  warning 
glance  from  the  girl,  in  which  she  indicated 
that  they  must  temper  their  conversation 
with  discretion.  She  was  more  accustomed 
to  the  exigencies  of  Mr.  Blenkiron’s  active 
life  than  he  had  had  time  to  become.  He 
watched  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  her 
eyes  signaled  to*  him  to  come  over  and 
sit  by  her  side.  He  allowed  a  slight  inter¬ 
val  and  then  changed  his  seat.  For  a 
while  they  sat  side  by  side,  looking  out  of 
the  window.  The  little  man,  after  regard¬ 
ing  the  sleeping  man  at  the  end  of  his  own 
seat  with  a  glance  which  conveyed  nothing 
to  the  two  opposite,  turned  to  his  con¬ 
templation  of  the  scenery. 

Then  Ann  spioke  quietly  to  David  under 
the  roar  of  the  train. 

“Auntie  doesn’t  know  we’ve  met*  before, 
you  know,’’  she  said,  which  the  young  man 


out  of  earshot,  and  if  the  newcomer,  who 
was  nearer,  heard  it,  it  would  mean  nothing 
to  him.  David  followed  the  lead  given  him. 

“Yes.  It’s  rather  fun.  We’U  keep  it 
secret,  shall  we?” 

The  girl  nodded. 

“It  will  make  us — allies — ”  she  said. 
“I  expect  they  will  be  getting  in  the 
harvest.  You  haven’t  been  down  before, 
have  you?” 

“Never.  You  know  the  old  place  weH 
of  course?” 

“Only  since  Auntie  took  it  over.  I  ^)ent 
a  week  there  in  the  spring  with  her  when  she 
was  getting  things  in  order.  That’s  the 
river  over  there,  isn’t  it?” 

And  thereafter,  having  told  each  other  all 
they  needed  to  know  at  the  moment,  they 
fell  silent.  The  one  thing  they  would  both 
have  liked  to  discuss,  however,  was'  Mr. 
Blenkiron  and  the  manner  in  which  his  sud¬ 
den  sleepiness  had  coincided  so  exactly 
with  the  arrival  of  the  shriveled  stranger. 

Nothing  happened;  no  word  was  spoken 
and  no  move  made  in  the  few  minutes  which 
were  necessary  for  the  train  to  reach  Ciren¬ 
cester.  But  their  arrival  was  not  without 
incident. 

The  train  stopped,  and  Mr.  Blenkiron, 
instead  of  getting  out,  continued  to  doze 
in  his  comer  under  The  Morning  Post,  and 
David  and  the  girl,  since  they  were  under 
his  leadership,  had  no  alternative  but  to 
wait  for  him  to  make  some  move,  so  they 
sat  still.  The  little  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
dragged  his  suitcase  from  the  rack  so  that 
it  descended  like  an  avalanche  on  top  of  him, 
and  struggled  with  it  to  the  door,  by  which 
Mr.  Blenkiron  slept.  Then,  as  all  three 
thought  they  had  seen  the  last  of  him,  he 
contrived  to  knock  the  shielding  pages  of 
The  Morning  Post  from  Mr.  Blenkiron’s 
face,  in  a  manner  which  could  not  have 
been  accidental.  As  they  slid  to  the  sleep¬ 
ing  man’s  knees  the  other  said  gayly: 

~  “I  thought  it  was  you,  Percy.  Wake  up, 
my  boy,  you  get  out  here,”  and  he  forthwith 
opened  the  door. 

And  it  was  evident,  both  from  his  tone 
and  his  words,  that  he  did  not  suppose  Mr. 
Blenkiron  to  have  been  asleep  for  a  moment. 
Having  justified  himself  thus,  he  launched 
himself  on  to  the  platform,  permitted  a 
porter  to  relieve  him  of  the  burdening  suit¬ 
case,  and  scuttled  rather  than  walked  from 
view. 
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Mr.  Blenkiron’s  normally  robust-colored 
face  was  a  queer,  grayish  hue,  as  he  stood 
up  and  told  his  two  employees  to  hurry 
and  get  out  before  the  train  started. 

It  was  not  before  the  three  of  them  were 
standing  on  the  platform  that  he  made  any 
comment  on  the  affair.  Then  he  said, 
more  to  himself  than  to  his  companions: 

“I  thought  the  swine  was  dead!” 

DAVID’S  appetite  after  his  several 
days’  enforced  fast  had  not  been 
entirely  dissipated  by  dinner  at 
Genaro’s  and  breakfast  at  the  Criterion 
brasserie,  and  he  was  aware  of  no  little 
response  in  his  soul  to  Mr.  Blenkiron’s  de¬ 
cision,  proclaimed  from  the  station  steps, 
that  he  needed  lunch. 

“The  Bull  and  Bush,  I  think,”  he  said, 
and  led  the  way  across  Cirencester’s  main 
street  to  that  hotel. 

It  did  not  occur,  however,  to  Mr.  Blenk¬ 
iron’s  employees,  that  the  need  for  food  was 
due  to  any  physical  emptiness.  It  seemed 
more  likely  that  he  was  in  reality  searching 
for  something  with  which  to  occupy  his 
external  senses  while  he  grappled  with  the 
state  of  anxiety  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown  by  the  words  and  behavior  of  the 
shriveled  stranger  in  the  Cirencester  train. 
He  bustled  up  and  down  the  hotel  lounge 
with  unaccustomed  energy. 

David  did  not  require  much  intuition, 
even  if  he  lacked  the  details,  to  realize  that 
Mr.  Blenkiron  had  had  a  very  nasty  shock 
indeed.  The  exact  degree  and  nature  of  it, 
however,  was  hidden,  while  the  fact  that 
the  bland  one  had  been  disillusioned  on  the 
score  of  the  unknown’s  presumed  death 
indicated  nothing  at  all.  “Swine  was  dead!” 
implied  that  disUlusionment  and  also  that 
he  did  not  entertain  any  great  affection  for 
the  little  man. 

While  they  waited  for  the  recooked 
limch  at  The  Bull  and  Bush  he  talked 
ceaselessly  about  nothing  in  particular. 

In  the  deserted  sitting-room,  after  lunch 
when  Blenkiron  had  disappeared,  Ann  and 
David  moved  close  to  one  another  as  though 
prompted  by  some  mutual  instinct  of  their 
need  for  secrecy.  It  was  their  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  since  they  had  discovered  one  another 
to  be  conspirators  in  the  same  cause. 

“Who  was  the  man  in  the  train?”  David 
asked  at  once.  “I  would  never  have  be¬ 
lieved  Blenkiron  capable  of  such  funk.” 
“It  was  odd,"  the  girl  agreed.  “I’ve 


never  seen  or  heard  of  him  before,  and  I’ve 
never  heard  Mr.  Blenkiron  called  Percy. 
He’s  very  upset.  It’s  the  first  time  I’ve 
known  him  to  be  without — what  shall  I 
call  it — his  wits,  p>erhaps.  He  is  always  so 
in  command  of  things,  himself  particularly. 
You  saw  how  certain-  he  was  about  being 
able  to  make  diamonds,  for  instance? 
Frankly,  he  has  only  a  slender  reason  for 
such  confidence.  Professor  Massaroon  may 
be  able  to  do  it — that  is  how  he  puts  it,  and 
he  is  a  sanguine  old  man.” 

David  nodded. 

“It  certainly  sounds  a  pretty  wild  scheme, 
doesn’t  it?  I  can’t  say  that  Blenkiron 
impressed  me.” 

“The  scheme  is  wild,  but  then  the  pro¬ 
fessor  seems  to  have  done  some  rather 
extraordinary  things.” 

David  spoke  suddenly  from  his  thoughts. 

“Look  here;  why  are  you  in  this  at  all, 
anyway?” 

She  turned  wondering  eyes  toward  him. 

“Why?  I  don’t  really  know.”  She  pon¬ 
dered  for  a  moment,  then  added:  “Per¬ 
haps  because  I  like  excitement;  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Blenkiron  pays  me  much  more 
that  I  am  really  worth  as  a  typist-secretarj'. 
And  I  need  money.  Eventually  I  want  to 
have  a  home  of  my  own  somewhere.” 

“But  the  danger  of  this!  Do  you  know 
Blenkiron  actually  shot  a  man  on  Padding¬ 
ton  station  before  we  left — while  you  were 
getting  those  papers?  He  suggested  that 
I  had  better  not  tell  you,  but  obviously 
you  ought  to  know.”  ' 

She  nodded. 

“I  suspected  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
saw  something  of  the  disturbance  from 
where  I  was  and  they  told  me  a  man  had 
been  shot  and  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  I 
remembered  that  when  we  were  in  the  taxi 
going  to  the  station  Mr.  Blenkiron  had  kept 
looking  out  of  the  little  window  at  the  back 
and  saying  that  we  were  being  followed  and 
that  if  ‘they’  were  going  to  play  any  monkey 
tricks  they’d  have  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning,  if  they  wanted  to  play  them 
first.” 

“You  guessed,  then,  and  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing?” 

“What  could  I  say?  If  my  employer 
chooses  to  do  that  sort  of  thing,  what  has 
it  got  to  do  with  me?” 

“But  you  would  have  been  implicated 
if  he’d  been  caught — ” 

“Possibly.  You  forget  what  I  told  you 
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about  my  first  experience?  Of  the  frock 
and  the  lost  money?  And  then  Reuben 
Lipsheimer?  My  friend,  I  am  more  or  less 
of  an  outcast — and  I  can’t  choose.  Blenk- 
iron  knows  about  Reuben  Lipsheimer.  In 
fact  it  was  his  knowing  that  had  as  much  to 
do  with  my  wanting  to  do  away  with  my¬ 
self  as  anything  else.  The  knowledge  that 
some  one  knew — could  possibly  hang  me — 
was  what  was  so  terrible.  But  when  I 
said,  at  breakfast  with  you,  that  you  had 
changed  things  for  me,  it  was  true.  You 
gave  me  courage  to  see  things  through 
with  Mr.  Blenkiron.  Before,  I  had  hated 
and  feared  him.  Now  I  only  hate  him.” 

Throughout  this  last  speech  David 
had  been  as  one  struck  dumb.  The 
thoughts,  even  to  the  facts,  were 
so '  exactly  his  own.  The  girl  was  held 
by  Blenkiron  even  as  he  was  held.  She 
hated  him,  as  he  hated  him;  as  something 
loathsome  and  slimy. 

“My  God!”  he  cried  with  a  sudden  re¬ 
lease  from  surprise.  “He  has  us  both  in 
the  same  way!” 

She  smiled  at  him  gravely. 

“I  know — at  least  I  guessed  from  what 
he  said  to  you  in  the  train  about  being  on 
the  right  side  of  the  law — that  he  Imew 
something  about  you.  He  used  almost 
the  same  words  to  me  a  little  while  ago.” 

“But  how  in  heaven’s  name  does  he 
know?”  demanded  David,  and  he  strode  to 
the  window  and  stared  at  .the  ungainly 
figure  of  Mr.  Blenkiron,  who  was  walking 
slowly  up  and  down  the  lawn  with  bent 
head  and  Napoleonic  fold  of  arm. 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“Nobody  will  ever  learn  what  that  man 
knows  and  does  not  know.  But  you  must 
remember  he  was  a  friend,  or  at  least  an 
acquaintance,  of  Lipsheimer.  You  remem¬ 
ber  my  telling  you  that  Lipsheimer  sent  me 
to  a  man  when  I  was  looking  for  a  job? 
That  man  was  Mr.  Blenkiron.” 

David  swung  round. 

“Jove!  I’d  forgotten.  Yes.  I  see  now,” 
he  said,  and  a  sudden,  tremendous  thought 
came  to  him.  “Perhaps  Blenkiron  killed 
Lipsheimer!  Perhaps  he  was  in  that  flat 
all  the  time  while  you  were  there,  and  later 
when  I  was!” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“I  was  with  him  the  next  morning  when 
he  opened  the  p>aper.  He  did  not  behave 
like  a  guilty  man.  I  was  w’atching  with  all 


my  eyes.  Believing  that  I  had  drnie  it, 
I  wanted  to  see  what  Mr.  Blenkiron  would 
say.  It  was  no  acting  on  his  part — the 
first  few  minutes.  He  stamped  up  and 
down  with  rage  at  something — not  sorrow 
or  pity  or  anything;  just  rage,  as  though  it 
up>set  some  plan  of  his.  He  had  got  over 
it,  though,  by  the  evening.  No.  I’m  as 
sure  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  as 
ever  I  was  sure  of  anything.  Of  course,  at 
the  time  I  was  not  looking  for  guilt;  but 
the  scene  is  so  clear  to  me  still  that  I  can’t 
be  making  a  mistake.” 

“It  put  him  in  a  rage,  did  it?”  said  David, 
thoughtffiUy.  “It  sounds  odd.” 

“It  look^  odd,  too.  But  then  he’s  an 
odd  man.” 

This  brought  David  back  to  his  original 
train  of  thought,  and  he  broke  out,  using 
the  girl’s  Christian  name  for  the  first  time 
and  unconsciously. 

“But  Ann,  you  are  safe.  He  can’t 
touch  you — give  you  away — now  that  I 
can  prove  Lipsheimer  was  alive  after  you 
left  the  flat.  You  can  get  out  of  this  ugly 
business  now,  before  you’re  any  deeper  in  it. 
Go  back  to  London.  Tell  Blenkiron  what 
you  like — that  he  can  do  what  he  damn 
well  pleases,  but  you  won’t  go  an  inch 
nearer  the  Mill  House,  or  whatever  the 
place  is  called.  I’ll  back  you  up.” 

He  had  turned  to  the  girl,  and,  in  his 
excitement,  seized  her  by  the  shoulders. 
She  looked  up  at  him  now,  with  the  same 
grave  smile,  and  shook  her  head  slowly. 

“But  why  not?”  he  urged. 

.“Don’t  you  see,  you  dear  knight-errant, 
don’t  you  see  that  you  couldn’t  prove  I  was 
innocent  if  he  were  to  give  me  away?” 

“lean.  I—” 

“Oh  yes,  you  can  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
possible.  But  you  can’t  because  I  wouldn’t 
let  you.  You  would  implicate  yourself. 
Virtually  you  would  be  getting  yourself 
hung  in  order  to  save  me." 

“Not  necessarily,”  he  said,  although  he 
realized  that  she  was  probably  right. 
“Besides,  how  do  we  know  that  Blenkiron 
would  make  a  move?  He  may  be  blufifing. 
We  can’t  tell.” 

“I  know  we  can’t.  Oh,  you  persistent 
person!  You  wiU  have  it,  I  suppose. 
Listen,  then.  I  can’t  back  out  b^ause 
you’re  still  in.” 

He  did  not  understand  for  a  moment,  and 
she  explained  patiently,  as  to  a  child. 

“A  little  while  ago,  although  it  seems  like 
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a  hundred  years,  you  were  beseeching  Fate 
not  to  let  us  lose  sight  of  one  another. 
You  had  just  pulled  me  out  of  the  nastiest 
hole  a  human  soul  could  have  got  into  and 
you  wanted  to  see  that  your  work  was  per¬ 
manent,  and  I,  who  had  to  take  up  life 
where  I  had  almost  dropped  it,  had  to  go 
out  of  your  knowledge;  with  Mr.  Blenkiron, 
in  fact,  on  this  affair.  But  at  the  time  I 
was  filled  with  a  feeling  that  I  was  doing 
something  foolish,  awfully  foolish,  in  going 
away  like  that,  without  a  word;  but  you 
see  I  wanted  to  vindicate  my  jxeition,  my 
moral  position,  with  that  man  out  there.” 
She  turned  slightly  toward  thd  window, 
and  then  looked  stedfastly  into  David’s 
eyes.  “But  you;  you  are  more  or  less  in  his 
power  still;  you’ve  still  to  reach  a  point 
where  you  can  snap  your  fingers  in  his  face. 
Do  you  think  I  could  let  you  carry  on  alone, 
after  what  you’ve  done  for  me?  Why,  I 
know  our  Mr.  Blenkiron  backward!  I’ve 
studied  him  for  months,  while  you  have 
only  just  met  him.  With  my  knowledge  I 
think  I  can  help  you,  so  I  am  going  to  stay. 
Besides,  who  knows  but  this  thing  might 
turn  out  well  for  me?  I  am  not  being  un¬ 
selfish.” 

“You  are,”  said  David  with  conviction, 
while  he  strove  to  understand  the  awe  and 
amazement  with  which  he  was  filled.  She 
would  face  danger,  risking  p>ossible  injury 
and  even  death — for  who  knew  into  what 
the  thing  might  develop — in  order  to  be  of 
possible  help  to  him.  It  was  stupefying, 
not  only  because  of  its  unexpectedness, 
but  also  because  of  its  queer  falsity  .of 
basis.  He  was  not  in  Blenkiron’s  f)ower 
to  the  extent  to  which  she  seemed  to  have 
been,  and  to  which  she  now  believed  him 
to  be.  The  thing  was  fantastic  and  in  its 
effect  on  him  more  stirring  that  any  emo¬ 
tion  he  had  known. 

Suddenly,  looking  down  into  her  candid 
brown  eyes,  he  discovered  that  he  wanted 
to  make  some  move,  do  something,  or  per¬ 
haps  say  something,  but  which,  whatever 
it  was,  eluded  his  understanding.  He 
chased  the  fugitive  thought  across  the  field 
of  his  consciousness  and  could  not  catch  up 
with  it  sufficiently  closely  to  recognize  it. 
He  dropped  his  hands  from  her  shoulders 
but  continued  to  look  at  her  with  a  per¬ 
plexed  frown  wrinkling  his  brow  and 
nose. 


Then,  in  the  midst  of  his  efforts,  Mr. 
Blenkiron  suddenly  apjieared  in  the  door¬ 
way  and  stood  staring  at  them  with 
a  peculiar  expression  oo  his  face.  It  was 
as  though  he  was  seeing  something  of 
an  unexpected  nature  for  the  first  time. 
He  was  like  a  man  who  is  suddenly  faced 
with  the  fact  that  an  object  he  has 
known  for  a  long  time  has  suddenly 
acquired  a  value  or  an  aspect  hitherto 
xmsuspected.  He  looked  both  resentful 
and  interested. 

After  a  moment’s  contemplation  he  said 
bruskly; 

“We’d  better  be  getting  on.” 

His  voice  broke  the  spell  of  silence,  and, 
as  is  often  the  way,  David  caught  up  with 
the  thought  for  which  he  searched — too 
late.  He  turned  swiftly  from  the  girl  be¬ 
cause  he  would  have  lost  his  head. 

He  wanted  to  kiss  her! 

David  no  longer  wanted  to  help  Ann; 
he  wanted  to  love  her,  and,  subsidiary'  to 
this,  to  be  loved  by  her.  And  this  salient 
fact  was  to  change  him  decisively. 

Queerly  enough  this  change  was  marked 
in  the  sequence  of  events  by  a  laugh. 
David  laughed,  suddenly,  when  he  turned 
from  the  girl  after  his  discovery  that  he  had. 
without  realizing  it,  been  wanting  to  kiss 
her,  and  saw  Mr.  Blenkiron  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  hotel  dining-room. 

He  laughed  after  an  appreciable  if  time¬ 
less  pause,  but  this  in  itself  was  not  signifi¬ 
cant;  the  significance  lay  in  the  fact  that 
he  laughed  at  Mr.  Blenkiron;  at  his  face, 
at  his  pose  and,  more  particularly,  at  his 
expression.  In  one  moment  the  last  ves¬ 
tige  of  fear  he  had  had  for  the  man  disap¬ 
peared,  and  a  complete  certainty  of  his  own 
superiority  took  its  place.  He  did  not  care 
what  Mr.  Blenkiron  thought,  said,  looked, 
felt  or  did,  realizing  at  the  same  time  that 
the  man  he  hated  could  and  would  in  the 
immediate  future  try  to  order  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  surrounded  the  girl  he  loved 
and  himself.  But  ultimately  it  could  not 
matter.  He  could  not  touch  them. 

Mr.  Blenkiron,  however,  appeared  not  to 
notice  this  laugh,  and  if  he  did,  he  lost  its 
significance.  He  merely  looked  hard  at 
David,  and  said: 

“Well;  are  you  ready?” 

“Quite,”  said  the  young  man  cheer¬ 
fully. 
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finds;  prospects  of  a  railroad  over  the  old 
Butterfield  route;  all  these  the  little  man 
read  slowly,  yet  paying  small  attention  to 
what  he  was  reading.  He  came  to  an  inter¬ 
esting  paragraph  under  Local  Matters,  and 
smil^  reminisce tly  as  he  read: 

‘*T!ke  eastern  mail  which  should  have  arrived  here 
last  Monday  afternoon,  did  not  get  in  until  Tues¬ 
day.  The  Apaches  attacked  it  at  Dragoon  Pass 
and  the  driver  went  back  fifteen  miles  to  Sulphur 
Springs;  and  on  the - ” 

The  semi-conscious  feeling  that  some 
one  was  staring  at  him  made  the  little 
man  look  up  from  his  reading  the 
while  one  hand  slid  smoothly  from  the  table 
to  his  side. 

“Heh-heh-heh!”  The  three  sharp,  ex¬ 
plosive  barks  that  passed  for  laughter  with 
him  cut  through  the  noise  of  the  room  as 
he  sprang  fomard  with  hand  outstretched 
toward  the  old  man  who  had  approached 
quietly  while  he  was  reading. 

“Why  Reb  Cantrell,  yuh  little  polecat,” 
cackled  the  stranger,  pulling  the  small  man 
to  him  and  half  crushing  him  with  one  long 
sinewy  arm.  “Dum  yore  hide,  I  s’posed 
the  ’Paches  had  ye  skeered  outta  th’  ter¬ 
ritory  years  ago.  Le’s  likker.  I’m  so  dry 
I  kin  hardly  talk.” 

The  two  moved  arm  in  arm  toward  the 
bar,  the  while  four  poker  players  at  a 
near-by  table  studied  them  carefully.  The 
tall  old  man,  Davie  Hardy,  was  no  stranger 
in  Tucson.  One  of  the  few  genuine  old- 
time  trappers  still  living,  he  had  drifted  into 
the  southwest  years  before  and  settled 
down  in  Tucson  to  watch  the  world  go  by 
along  the  old  stage  trail  when  not  acting 
as  guide  for  troops  from  up  Prescott  way. 
Sartorial  styles  might  come  and  go,  but 
Davie  Hardy  refus^  to  wear  anything  but 
the  buckskin  garments  of  his  fast  vanishing 
band.  He  was  known  to  be  a  close  friend  of 
Captain  Jeffords,  the  only  man  who  could 
come  and  go  safely  in  the  haunts  of  old 
Cochise. 

But  when  they  heard  the  quiet  little  man 
with  the  odd  laugh  called  Reb  Cantrell 
their  interest  was  aroused.  Could  that 
“half-pint  hpmbre”  be  the  Reb  Cantrell 
known  through  a  hundred  tales  from  San 
Diego  to  Fort  Smith;  Reb  Cantrell  who  had 
driven  stage  for  the  Butterfield  line  before 
the  war,  Apaches,  and  circumstances  put  it 
out  of  the  running;  Reb  Cantrell  who  had 
gained  his  nickname,  so  rep>ort  said,  by 


stealing  an  army  officer’s  horse  in  St.  Louis  s 
and  escaping  southward  to  join  Price  after  I 

hostilities  had  started,  only  to  desert  when  t 

called  a  “promising  boy”  by  old  Price  him-  \ 
self?  t 

It  was  not  until  the  couple  had  gained  1 
the  bar,  had  had  a  drink  of  Taos  straight  i 
and  returned  to  their  table  with  a  bottle 
clasped  under  the  arm  of  the  old  trapper  ( 

that  the  four  players  were  convinced  that  i 

Reb  Cantrell  it  was.  It  was  not  only  t 

the  catlike  grace  of  the  little  man  as  he  t 

walked,  the  two  heavy  Colts  swinging  in  ( 

well  worn  hokters,  the  jaunty  air,  the  con-  ( 

stant  glances  that  stabbed  from  side  to  side  I 

and  took  account  of  every  one  in  the  room 
that  convinced  them;  it  was  those  remark-  ( 

able  smoldering  gray  eyes  of  which  they  ( 

had  heard,  which  when  turned  on  them  in  i 

a  swift  glance  proclaimed  the  dangerous  man  I 

behind.  For  in  that  casual  glance  those  < 

hardened  men  felt  as  if  a  wave  of  elemental  I 

force  had  smitten  them;  a  force  that  asked  t 

no  favors,  overlooked  no  deals,  but  called  all 
bluffs.  } 

“The  kind  of  eyes  that  Walker  had,”  s 

almost  whisp)ered  a  middle-aged  man  who  I 

had  served  with  the  famous  filibuster  in  ( 

Nicaragua.  “And,  Gents,  when  The  Gen-  ' 

eral  turned  them  on  yuh,  yuh  most  gener-  1 
ally  started  tuh  move  soon  as  he  spoke.”  i 

The  two  men,  so  widely  different  in 

size  and  general  appearance,  sat  down  l 
at  the  end  table  again,  Cantrell  facing  < 

toward  the  bar  with  the  street  door  on  his 
left  and  the  door  leading  to  the  dining-room 
on  his  right.  The  swinging  lamps  that  had  ' 

been  lighted  some  time  before  shone  down  '  1 

dimly  on  the  well-filled  room,  while  through  I 

the  open  windows  facing  the  street  came  ! 

the  gleam  of  lights  in  other  establishments.  1 

The  rumble  of  a  freighter’s  wagon  return-  i 

ing  from  Prescott,  the  thud  of  horses’  feet  ' 

in  the  dusty  street,  the  tinkling  of  a  softly  i 

strummed  guitar  somewhere  in  the  dark-  i 

ness,  the  voices  of  two  men  raised  in  argu-  ' 

ment,  all  these  varied  sounds  of  the  town  i 

outside  came  as  a  sort  of  echo  to  the  scrap-  ] 

ing  of  booted  feet,  the  clinking  of  glasses, 
and  the  minor  noises  of  a  faro  layout  as  the 
evening  got  under  way  in  the  barroom  of 
the  Empire. 

Davie  Hardy  leaned  his  wrinkled  face 
over  the  table  and  talked  in  low  tones  with 
his  companion.  Cantrell,  although'far  from 
a  taciturn  man  when  the  occasion  p>ermitted. 
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^ke  seldom  but  observed  much.  Leaning 
l»ck  in  his  chair  he  was  content  to  listen  to 
the  old  trapp>er,  and  drink  in  the  myriad 
welcome  noises  about  him  that  sounded  like 
music  after  a  month  spent  beyond  the  iron 
hard  granite  peaks  of  the  Dragoons  in  the 
Apache  country. 

He  watched  various  individuals  coming 
out  of  the  dark  into  the  lighted  barroom, 
remain  their  chosen  time  and  depart  into 
the  darkness  again.  Life,  he  mused,  all 
this  was  life;  a  moment’s  groping  in  an  un¬ 
certain  light  for  a  drink  of  whisky,  a  pouch 
of  gold,  or  the  hand  of  a  friend,  and  thea 
back  into  the  darkness  again. 

His  musing  was  cut  short  by  a  gigantic 
calico  clad  woman  who  strode  in  from  the 
dining-room  with  a  tin  dipjier  in  her  hand. 
She  went  directly  to  the  bar,  towering  above 
the  men  there  and  elbowing  them  aside 
calmly.  Her  high-pitched  words  cut  through 
the  hum  of  voices  in  the  room  so  that  Can¬ 
trell  heard  her  distinctly. 

“Shure  an’  it’s  yer  pardin’  I’m  beggin’  if 
ye  got  yer  brogans  in  th’  way  av  me  feet,” 
she  called  to  a  swarthy  man  limping  away 
from  her  vicinity,  “but  mind  ye,  I’m  in  a  bit 
of  a  hurry.  Eddie,  fill  ’er  half  full  of  rale 
whisky,  will  ye?  I’m  mixin’  av  a  toddy  fcMr 
Molly.  She’s  that  weak  ’tis  lucky  she’ll  be 
if  she  lasts  till  th’  momin’.  Thanks,  me 
bye.” 

With  that  the  woman  retraced  her  steps, 
paying  not  the  slightest  attention  to  any 
one  in  the  room. 

“Who  was  she?”  inquired  Cantrell. 

“Big  Kate.  She  cooks  here.  Her  man 
a  mule  skinner  ’til  the  ’Paches  jumped 
him  last  summer.  They  cum  here  clear 
from  loway,  they  say.  An’  lemme  tell  yuh, 
she’s  got  A’  biggest  heart  an’  th’  heaviest 
hand  of  anybody  in  th’  territory,  an’  alius 
ready  to  use  either.  This  Molly  she’s  talkin’ 
of,  come  here  from  ’Frisco  a  couple  of  years 
ago  with  her  boy,  a  good  sized  lad,  mebbe 
ten  or  so.  MoUy,  she  tried  tuh  git  intuh 
one  of  th’  dance  halls  down  th’  street,  but 
no  go,  even  here.  Y’know,  too  old,  an’  not 
purty  enough.  She’s  been  pickin’  up  a 
livin’  doin’  one  thing  an’  another  since  then. 
Big  Kate  helpin’  her.  Th’  kid  is  a  sorta 
fre^;  nobody  knows  who  his  daddy  was, 
maybe  not  even  Molly. 

“He’s  as  quick  as  a  side  winder  and  ten 
times  as  treacherous,  but  ’fraid  of  his  own 
shadder.  Molly’s  been  awful  sick  upstairs 
fer  a  long  spell  now,  an’  would  prob’ly  be 


dead  now  an’  glad  of  it,  if  ’twasn’t  fer  Big 
Kate.  Th’  kid  has  b^n  doin’  odd  jote 
around  th’  Empire  here,  but  yuh  don’t  see 
much  of  him.  Th’  boys  like  tuh  pester  him, 
yuh  see,  an’  he  won’t  come  in  here  lessen  he 
has  tuh.  If  he  does  come  in  watch  Him,  he’s 
wuth  it.” 

Davie  took  a  plug  from  his  piocket  and 
shaved  a  little  of  the  tobacco  into  his  hand 
and  filled  his  pipe. 

“There  he  is  now,”  he  pointed  out,  lean¬ 
ing  over  to  strike  a  match  on  his  bootheel. 
“That  Uttle  feller  in  th’  jean  pants.” 

Cantrell  caught  a  glimpse  of  Molly’s  boy 
as  the  lad  was  making  his  way  toward  the 
crowded  bar  to  deliver  some  message, 
dodging  in  and  out  among  the  elbows  about 
his  ears.  He  was  a  thin  faced,  dark  eyed 
youngster  with  the  air  of  a  frightened  rab¬ 
bit.  Glancing  over  his  shoulder  toward  a 
teamster  who  had  called  out  at  him,  he 
blundered  against  the  arm  of  a  tall  man 
holding  a  glass  of  whisky  in  his  hand. 

Glass  and  drink  tumbled  to  the  floor  and 
the  tall  man  whirled  with  a  curse,  kicking' 
savagely  at  the  terrified  urchin.  Molly’s 
boy  was  used  to  kicks  and  cuffs,  and  with 
uncanny  sp^  avoided  the  boot.  With  a 
snarl  the  tall  man  drew  a  gun,  and  the  boy, 
his  face  chalk  white,  came  to  a  trembli^ 
halt  at  the  other’s  command. 

“Mister,  I  didn’t  go  fer  tuh  do  it;  honest, 
mister,”  he  whined,  gazing  at  the  big  re¬ 
volver  like  a  fascinated  bird. 

“C’mere,  yuh  little  imp,”  the  tall  man 
growled,  “c’mere  while  I  trim  off  yer  ears 
and  stuff  ’em  down  yer  throat.  I’ll  lem 
yuh  tuh  bump  intuh  folks,  I’ll — ” 

The  tall  man’s  .45  sp>oke  with  a  roar  and 
Molly’s  boy,  who  had  made  a  futile  effort  to 
dart  into  the  crowd,  leaped  high  into  the  air 
as  the  heavy  slug  tore  into  the  floor  by  his 
bare  foot.  The  crowd  surged  away  from  the 
two  figures,  so  that  the  boy  stood  alone  with 
his  tormentor  in  the  middle  of  a  circle  of 
amused  faces. 

OLD  Davie  Hardy  was  already  on  his 
feet  trying  to  peer  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  those  l^tween  him  and  the 
boy,  but  the  small  man,  hopelessly  at  a 
di^vantage,  cHmbed  on  the  table  and 
watched  the  little  drama. 

“Dance,  dum  yuh,”  he  heard  the  taU 
man  say  as  another  bullet  drove  past  the 
boy’s  foot.  “I’ll  show  yxih,  yuh  white- 
livered  little  pup.  Dance,  an’ — ” 
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“Heh-heh-heh!”  Cantrell’s  strange,  bark¬ 
ing  laugh  halted  the  outburst  instantly,  and 
the  tall  man  looked  up  to  see  where  the  ap¬ 
plause  was  coming  from  before  he  turned 
back  to  his  helpless  victim. 

“Heh-heh-heh!”  That  laugh  was  genuine 
enough,  and  yet  somehow  it  sounded  now 
as  if  charged  with  a  biting  derision.  “Say 
feller,  ain’tcha  a  bit  skeered  doin’  that?  Th’ 
boy  might  have  a  jack-knife  in  his  p>ocket 
an’ — ”  Here  the  tall  man  swung  about 
and  Cantrell’s  voice  became  cOld  and  con¬ 
temptuous— “an’  come  up  tub  yuh  an’  cut 
yore  yellow  heart  out!” 

Every  one  within  hearing  was  now  look¬ 
ing  at  the  little  man  on  the  table.  The 
nearest  bartender  was  trying  to  wigwag 
some  sort  of  warning  message  to  him,  and 
old  Hardy  was  growling  something  into  his 
ear,  but  he  was  oblivious  to  everything  in 
the  room  just  then  except  the  tall  man  and 
the  frightened  boy  standing  in  the  clear 
^)ace  about  them. 

“Pardner,”  bowed  the  tall  man,  and  his 
voice  was  venomous,  “I  would  take  it  more’n 
kindly  if  yuh’d  tell  me  jest  what  yuh  mean 
by  them  words.  ” 

Davie  Hardy  knew  the  meanjpg  of  “them 
words”;  knew  too  the  tone  in  which  his 
friend  uttered  them,  and  was  trying  to 
comment  on  the  idiocy  of  bucking  a  play 
when  the  other  man  had  a  gun  in  his  hand. 
Cantrell,  standing  lightly  on  the  table,  his 
arms  folded  carefully  across  his  faded  fancy 
silk  shirt,  smiled  coldly  as  his  gray  eyes  bored 
into  the  other. 

“I  mean,”  he  said  slowly  and  distinctly, 
“that  nobody  but  a  cross  between  a  drunken 
Tache  an’  a  white-livered  polecat,  sech  as 
you  be—” 

The  tall  man’s  arm  swept  up,  but  the 
heavy  crash  of  his  big  Colt  was  preceded  a 
fraction  of  a  second  by  the  short  bark  of  the 
derringer  Reb  Cantrell  jerked  from  beneath 
his  vest.  The  little  man  did  not  use  his 
second  shot;  the  .41  caliber  ball  had  found 
its  mark.  The  tall  man  took  one  uncertain 
step  forward,  striving  with  failing  hngers  to 
fire  again,  then  with  a  little  sigh  crashed 
headlong  to  the  floor. 

There  was  no  end  of  confusion  in  the  room 
as  Reb  Cantrell  dropped  from  the  table  to 
find  Davie  Hardy’s  arm  about  him  and 
Davie  Hardy’s  voice  urging  him  away. 

“This  way,  this  way,  Reb,  yuh  little 
fool;  but  I  knowed  yuh  had  somethin’  up 
yore  sleeve.  No,  no,  not  that  way,  here.” 


And  the  man  who  had  just  shot  it  out 
with  one  of  Tucson’s  most  notorious  bul¬ 
lies  was  lifted  bodily  in  the  old  trapper’s 
arms  and  dropped  through  a  window  in  the 
end  of  the  room.  Hardy  slid  out  after  him, 
and  the  two  men  found  themselves  in  a 
narrow  space  between  the  Empire  and 
another  building. 

The  old  mail  led  Cantrell  down  this  dark 
canon-like  recess  until  they  came  to  the 
rear  end  of  the  Empire  where  they  sat  down 
on  a  bench  in  the  deep  shadows.  They  sat 
for  some  time  in  silence,  listening  to  the 
babel  of  voices  coming  from  the  front  of  the 
building.  Then  Hardy  turned  to  his  friend. 

“Yuh  shore  booted  th’  lid  off  an’  tippied 
th’  crate  over  that  time,  dum  yuh.  Ibat 
hombre  yuh  shot  wasn’t  wuth  hangin’  as  a 
man,  but  he’s  th’  nephew  of  one  of  our  soo- 
preeme  court  jedges  on  th’  one  hand,  an’  on 
th’  other,  th’  head  of  a  drove  of  young 
hellions  that  ain’t  got  nothin’  tuh  do  but  kill 
time  fer  th’  bounty.  Yes,  an’  they’re 
dangerous  too.  Wouldn’t  put  it  past  enny 
one  of  them  tuh  shoot  yuh  in  th’  back  if 
they  wanted  tuh  get  yuh.  See  what  yuh’ve 
done?” 

Cantrell  leaned  over  and  laid  a  steady 
hand  on  the  other’s  knee.  His  voice  held  a 
trace  of  surprise.  “Davie  Hardy,  do  yuh 
think  a  bunch  o’  polecats  kin  run  a  pair  0’ 
deuces  past  me?” 

“I  ain’t  blamin’  yuh  a  mite,  Reb,  but  yvh 
can’t  hold  no  more  lead  than  another  man, 
specially  when  yuh  get  it  in  th’  back.  Also, 
I  was  kinda  thinkin’  of  th’  kid.  Them 
skunks  will  make  life  plumb  hell  fer  him  if 
nuthin’  more’n  tuh  get  yuh  tuh  make  a 
crooked  move  when  they’ll  be  a-waitin’.” 

“Mebbe  yo’re  right,”  said  Cantrell  quiet¬ 
ly.  “I’d  never  thought  o’  that.  What  d’yuh 
s’pose — ” 

Both  froze  into  silence  with  the  sud¬ 
denness  of  men  whose  senses  have 
been  sharpened  by  years  of  life  in  a 
savage  land.  From  somewhere  within  the 
room  behind  them  came  the  sound  of 
smothered  sobs. 

“I’ll  bet  it’s  th’  kid,”  whispered  Hardy. 
Cantrell  sprang  to  his  feet.  “If  they’ve 
done  anything  to  that  kid  I’ll  hang  their 
dirty  hides  on  th’  wall  an’  do  it  now,”  he 
said,  and  though  his  voice  was  level  and  con¬ 
trolled,  it  held  again  that  cold  menace  the 
Empire’s  guest  had  noted  a  short  time  before. 
Hardy  found  the  rear  door  and  pushed  it 
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open.  There  was  a  rustle  as  some  one  fled, 
but  Cantrell  sprang  after  and  caught  the 
flying  figure  while  the  old  man  struck  a 
light.  It  was  Molly’s  toy;  shivering  and 
whimpering  and  trying  to  break  away. 

“There,'  there  now,  sonny,”  the  tall 
trapper  soothed.  “We  ain’t  aimin’  tuh  hurt 
yuh  none.  Good  Lord,  Reb,  look  at  him!” 

'The  lad’s  lips  were  swollen  as  from  a 
heavy  blow,  one  ear  was  bleeding,  his  face 
was  covered  with  dirt,  and  his  ragged  shirt 
was  half  tom  from  his  slender  body. 

“Talk  quick,”  snapped  Cantrell,  his  eyes 
like  frozen  flames. 

“I  got  away  that  time  when  they  was' 
lookin’  fer  you.  Mister,  but  maw  was  havin’ 
a  awful  bad  spell,  an’  Kate  she  sent  me  out 
tuh  the  bar  tuh  look  fer  Doc  Masters,  an’ 
they  caught  me  and  I  couldn’t  git  away  an’ 
they  cuffed  me  some,  I  guess.  Anyway  when 
I  got  back  outta  there,  Kate  she  said  maw 
was  dead  an’  she  went  to  find  Doc  herself, 
an’  I — I’m  skee.ed  to  go  up  where  maw  is 
alone.  ”  Again  the  slight  frame  was  wracked 
by  sobs,  and  Hardy  cursed  softly  under  his 
breath,  but  the  little  man  did  not  hear; 
he  was  groping  his  way  toward  the  dining¬ 
room. 

Reb  Cantrell  halted  by  the  door  to  the 
barrooni,  wondering  at  the  hush  that  had 
fallen  over  the  place.  He  could  see  Big 
Kate  standing  near  the  bar,  her  arms 
akimbo,  her  mighty  bosom  rising  and  fall¬ 
ing  with  a  scorn  too  deep  for  words.  Her 
angry  gaze  was  bent  on  a  half  dozen  sheepn 
ish  looking  men  near  the  bar;  men  who 
stood  with  lowered  heads  and  thumbs 
hooked  in  belts  or  fumbled  writh  the  glasses 
on  the  bar. 

“Mary  Mither,”  she  cried,  finding  her 
voice  at  last,  “and  is  this  the  kind  av  scum 
is  bates  a  poor  lad  whose  mither’s  lajdn’ 
dyin’  above  this  very  room.  Oh,  ye  dirthy, 
dirthy — ” 

Reb  Cantrell  hated  a  scene  like  this;  be¬ 
sides  he  had  something  to  do  and  did  not 
want  to  hesitate. 

“Madam,”  he  interrupted,  stepping  into 
the  lighted  barroom,  a  revolver  in  each 
hand,  “Madam,  I  beg  yore  pardon,  but 
would  yuh  mind  steppin’  aside  a  minute?  I 
have  somethin’  tuh  say  tuh  these  here  snakes 
myself.” 

For  a  tense  split  second  it  looked  as 
though -the  deal  would  end  in  a  blast  of 
roaring  guns,  but  the  little  man  held  the 
winning  hand.  There  was  something  in  his 


gray  eyes  that  invited — nay,  begged,  im¬ 
plored — any  one  of  the  six  to  make  a  hostile 
move;  a  willingness  to  start  action  on  the 
lone  man’s  part  that  bred  a  corresponding 
reluctance  on  theirs.  One  man  had  died 
because  of  a  laugh  that  night;  why  should 
any  one  else  take  a  like  chance? 

The  muzzles  of  Reb  Cantrell’s  guns  made 
a  suggestive  little  upward  jerk,  and  six  pairs 
of  arms  reached  for  the  ceiling.  The  others 
in  the  room  made  no  move  to  interfere;  per¬ 
haps  they  wanted  to  see  the  bullies  given  a 
taste  of  their  own  medicine;  perhaps  they 
too  had  felt  the  compelling  power  of  the 
little  man’s  eyes. 

SIX  weeks  later  in  a  hotel  in  St.  Louis, 
John  Re3rnolds,  a  Milwaukee  business 
man,  gave  the  following  account  of 
what  transpired  at  the  Empire  this  night, 
the  while  his  hearers  chuckled  wonderingly 
at  the  strange  ways  of  the  southwest: 

“By  gorry,  the  little  feller  just  walked  up 
to  those  men  and  made  them  turn  around 
facing  the  wall.  Then  he  collected  all  their 
pistols  and  piled  them  on  the  bar.  But  he 
wasn’t  through — not  by  a  jugful. 

“He  went  down  that  line  and  as  he  come 
to  each  man  he  reached  around  and  pulled 
the  feller’s  hat  down  over  his  eyes,  and 
there  wasn’t  one  of  them  that  felt  inclined  to 
push  it  back.  Then  he  told  them  to  get  out, 
and  as  each  man  felt  his  way  to  the -door¬ 
way  the  little  cuss  just  booted  him  as  hard 
and  as  far  as  he  could.  All  this  time,  mind 
you,  he  was  lacing  them  with  the  worst  and 
most  insulting  language  I  ever  heard  a  man 
take. 

“We  heard  a  few  muttered  cuss  words 
from  out  in  the  dark,  but  when  the  last  man 
was  gone,  this  here  little  feller  he  just  faded 
away  before  we  saw  where  he  had  gone  to. 
Never  saw  anything  so  funny  in  my  life,  nor 
so  serious,  neither.” 

Before  the  last  of  his  victims  had  picked 
himself  up  from  the  dusty  street,  Reb  Can¬ 
trell  was  already  groping  his  way  through 
the  unlighted  dining-room  toward  the  stair¬ 
way  down  which  he  heard  Hardy’s  voice 
soothing  Molly’s  boy.  Feeling  his  way  up 
these  he  came  to  a  narrow  hall  running  the 
length  of  the  building,  and  made  his  way  to 
where  an  open  door  threw  a  band  of  yellow 
light  across  the  hall. 

Upon  a  cot  in  the  corner  of  the  room  lay 
a  golden-haired  woman,  her  eyes  closed  in  a 
sleep  more  peaceful  than  any  she  had  ever 
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known.  Reb  Cantrell  gazed  for  a  moment 
at  those  white  pinched  features — once 
beautiful,  perhaps — at  tfie  slender  neck  and 
the  wasted  form  beneath  the  bright  Indian 
blanket;  then  his  eyes  swept  down  to  the 
sobbing  boy  kneeling  beside  the  bed,  his 
face  buried  in  his  folded  arms. 

Big  Kate  was  seated  by  the  single  window, 
rocking  back  and  forth,  and  old  Davie 
Hardy’s  tall  form  cast  a  grotesque  shadow 
across  the  dingy  wall.  Cantrell  stepjjed 
softly  into  the  warm  room  and  touched  the 
boy  on  the  shoulder. 

“Listen  to  me,  sonny,”  he  said,  slipping 
his  arm  about  the  frail  shoulders,  “Come 
with  me  and  Davie  a  minute — I’ve  got 
somethin’  tuh  tell  yuh.  Davie,”  turning  to 
the  tall  trapper,  “where  can  we  go  to  have 
a  little  pow-wow?” 

“I’ve  got  a  little  ’dobe  out  by  the  edge  of 
town,  le’s  go  there.” 

MOLLY’S  boy,  looking  up  into  the  face 
of  his  new  found  friend,  wiped  his 
eyes  on  his  ragged  sleeve,  slowly  got 
to  his  feet  and  let  the  two  men  lead  him 
away.  As  they  made  their  way  out  the 
back  docw  of  the  Empire  and  between 
shadowy  buildings  until  they  gained  an 
unlight^  street,  dry  sobs  choked  him  again 
and  again  and  he  stumbled  un  seemingly. 

“Maw’s  dead,”  he  said  over  and  over,  as 
though  trying  to  convince  himself  that  the 
<Mie  p>erson  in  all  the  world  who  had  ever 
really  loved  him  was  gone  forever,  and  now 
and  then  he  turned  his  grimy  white  face 
to  the  sky,  seeking,  perhaps,  a  new  angel 
among  the  brilliant  Arizona  stars. 

And  as  they  passed  within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  a  dance  hall  from  which  came  the  stampj- 
ing  of  feet  and  the  roar  of  men  in  song, 
Molly’s  boy  shivered  and  turning  shook  a 
small  fist  toward  the  sounds,  meanw’hile 
cursing  so  bitterly  in  his  boyish  voice  that 
the  two  men,  far  from  nqvices  in  a  land 
where  blasphemy  was  an  art,  almost  felt 
themselves  blushing  as  they  heard  the  mere 
child  beside  them. 

Davie  Hardy  led  them  to  his  little  home, 
and,  entering,  closed  the  door  and  hung  a 
blanket  over  the  one  window  before  lighting 
the  candle  on  the  home-made  table.  Molly’s 
boy  tumbled  onto  the  bunk  in  the  comer, 
while  the  two  men  rolled  tiny  Mexican 
cigarets,  drew  up  chairs,  and  sat  down  to 
con^der  ways  and  means. 

“This  here  is  somethin’  else  agin,  as  old 


Jim  Bridger  would  say,”  remarked  Hardy 
after  a  silence.  “Somethin’s  got  to  be  done 
with  that  boy.  If  I  knowed  a  family  in  this 
town  that_would  take  him,  it  would  be 
different,  but  I  don’t.  Kate  can’t  do  it; 
she’s  got  enough  to  do  cookin’  there  at  the 
Empire,  an’  brides,  he’ll  be  jiestered  tuh 
death  if  he  stays  around  th’  hotel.  What 
do  yuh  think,  Reb?” 

Cantrell  looked  over  to  the  bunk  where 
Molly’s  boy  was  already  in  a  troubled  sleep. 
“Davie,”  he  said,  “I’ve  been  thinkin’  it 
over,  an’  I’m  gonna  take  him  and  hightail 
outta  here.” 

“You!  What  would  yuh  do  with  him?” 

Cantrell  ground  his  cigaret-under  his  heel 
before  answering. 

“Davie,”  he  said  slowly,  “I  haven’t  been 
of  much  use  to  anybody  in  my  life  so  far,  an’ 
they’s  quite  a  few  counts  agin  me,  an’  as 
yuh  know,  I’m  shOTt  in  more  than  one  town 
along  the  border.  But  if  I’ve  taken  my 
share  of  .dobie  dollars  from  Mex  smugglers, 
has  it  been  more’n  payin’  them  back  for 
what  old  Padre  Jarante  did  to  brother  Tom 
over  twenty  years  ago  down  in  Mexico?” 

The  old  man  nodded.  But  once  before 
had  he  ever  heard  Cantrell  speak  of  his  past 
or  the  older  brother  tortured  to  death  by  the 
famous  priest  warrior.  This  silent  little 
man  was  not  given  to  talking  of  his  deeds. 

“If  I  leave  that  boy  here,  no  tellin’  what’ll 
become  of  him,  certainly  nothin’  good. 
But  if  I  take  him,  an’  he  lives,  I  b’leeve  I 
can  make  a  man  o’  him.  He’s  ’most 
skeered  tuh  death  an’  thinkin’  of  his  maw, 
but  he’s  quick  as  a  cat  an’  looks  like  there 
was  somethin’  to  him. 

“Know  what  I’m  gonna  do  with  him? 
I’m  gonna  teach  him  everything  I  know 
about  a  six-gun  from  th’  Road  Agent  Spin 
to  th’  Bradford  draw,  if  it  takes  me  ten 
hours  a  day  for  th’  next  ten  years.  He’ll 
give  me  th’  chance  tuh  test  out  an  idee  I’ve 
had  for  a  long  time — that  yuh  can  drive  fear 
outta  a  man  an’  put  spunk  in  by  makin’ 
him  th’  confident  master  of  th’  six-gun. 
Now  this  here  lad’s  afraid  of  hb  own 
shadder,  an’  consequently  he’s  been  picked 
on  lots  an’s  gettin’  no  better.  When  I’m 
through  with  him,  what  with  hb  natural 
quickness  tuh  start  on.  I’ll  betcha  he  could 
beat  the  fastest  man  in  the  territory  with  a 
Colt.” 

Hardy  shook  hb  head.  “I  ain’t  so  sure, 
Reb.  Remember  some  men  seem  bom  tuh 
handle  a  six-gun  while  others  are  nootrai 
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because  they  know  they’d  be  a  mile  behind 
th’  last  wagon  in  case  of  an  argyment. 
Then,  there’s  others  that  are  quick  enuff, 
but  can’t  never  seem  tuh  reach  th’  p’int 
where  they’re  real  ackrit.  I  guess  yuh  haf 
tuh  be  bom  tuh  th’  purple,  as  Preacher 
Adams  would  say.  Look  at  you,  Reb.  Do 
yuh  think  th’  average  man  could  get  tuh  be 
as  quick  as  you  jest  by  practicin’  all  th’ 
time?” 

“I  dunno,”  grinned  Cantrell,  “but  I  do 
know  that  I  spend  some  time  every  single 
day  with  both  my  guns.  Why  when  I  got 
these  new  Colts  a'  couple  months  ago  an’ 
laid  aside  th’  old  ‘cap  an’  ball’  ones,  I’ll  bet  I 
spent  at  least  three  hours  a  day  on  ’em.” 

“Where  cud  yuh  take  him?”  inquired 
Hardy  with  a  slight  accent  on  the  “yuh.” 

“That’s  easy,”  responded  Cantrell.  “Did- 
ja  ever  hear  of  Bruncknow’s  ’dobie  house  in 
th’  foothills  of  th’  Mule  mountains,  up  the 
San  Pedro?  They’s  a  half  a  dozen  fellers  I 
know  there  now,  workin’  in  a  mine — when 
anybody  visits  ’em — but,”  and  here  the 
younger  man  chuckled,  “all  they’ll  ever  get 
outta  that  hole  for  their  assessment  work’ll 
be  mebbe  a  few  lame  backs.  But  they  are 
a  pretty  good  bunch  of  boys  even  if  they 
do  sometimes  come  ridin’  in  hell-for-leather 
with  a  pack  of  dobie  dollars  in  their  saddle 
bags.  An’  they  know  me,  an’  they’ll  be 
no  monkeyin’  around  with  this  lad  when  I 
tell  them  tuh  leave  him  be.” 

The  old  trapper  nodded  at  mention  of 
the  Bmncknow  house.  “I  was  holed  up 
thar  fer  three  days  onct  when  th’  ’Paches 
jumped  me  in  a  dry  wash  an’  I  guess  I’d  a 
been  there  )ret  if  it  wasn’t  fer  some  hard 
lookin’  customers  come  ridin’  in  an’  th’  In¬ 
juns  faded.  Tell  yuh  what,  Reb,  I’ll  help 
yuh  tuh  outfit  that  there  boy  an’  git  yuh 
started,  but  yuh’d  better  leave  ’fore  momin’ 
so’s  nobody’ll  know  where  yuh’ve  gone. 
An’  if  yuh  ever  need  anythin’  send  word  by 
one  of  th’  boys  from  th’  San  Pedro  cornin’ 
this  way,  an’  I’ll  see  that  yuh  get  it.  What’ll 
yuh  ne^  fust  an’  most?” 

“Another  p)air  o’  these,”  said  Cantrell 
tapping  the  butt  of  one  of  his  new  single¬ 
action  Colt  .45’s,  “an’  a  lot  o’  ammunition, 
an’  some  clothes  an’  Boots  fer  th’  kid.  Can 
yuh  get  ’em  yet  t’night?” 

For  answer.  Hardy  got  to  his  feet  and 
reached  for  his  hat,  but  snorted  when  Can¬ 
trell  tossed  a  heavy  money  bag  on  the  table. 

“Think  I  aim  to  miss  all  th’  fun  o’  this?” 
he  demanded  truculently,  his  gray  mus¬ 


taches  bristling.  “If  I  was  thirty  year 
younger  yuh’d  see  me  with  yuh,  but  I’m  no 
good  when  th’  cold  nights  git  my  rumatiz 
goin’.” 

WHEN  Hardy  had  gone,  Cantrell  went 
over  to  the  bunk  and  shook  the  boy 
gently.  The  lad  cursed  wearily  and 
opened  his  eyes,  unable  at  first  to  place 
himself. 

“  ’Sail  right,  Pard.  You  an’  me  is  goin’ 
tuh  take  a  little  pasear  down  th’  trail,  an’ 
I’m  gonna  give  yuh  a  pair  o’  big  guns  like 
mine  an’  we’ll  ^oot  ’Paches  an’  have  a  hi- 
yu  time.  What  say?” 

The  boy’s  eyes  shone  for  a  moment,  then 
clouded.  “Maw’s  dead,”  he  stated  in  a 
matter-of-fact  tone.  “I  shud  orta  be  here 
t’  help  bury  her,  shouldn’t  I?” 

“Uncle  Davie  will  take  care  of  all  that,” 
said  Cantrell,  stud3dng  his  new  prot^6 
carefully,  wondering  what  kind  of  a  man 
Molly’s  boy  would  make  after  all.  “We’ll 
just  hightail  outta  here,  an’  them  fellers 
that  was  pesterin’  yuh  last  night  won’t  even 
know  where  you’ve  gone.” 

“Damn  ’em,”  the  boy  said  bitterly.  “I 
wish  I  cud  kill  ’em  all.  When  do  we  go,  an’ 
who  are  you?” 

“We’re  goin’  just  as  soon  as  Uncle  Davie 
comes  back  with  some  clothes  an’  grub  fer 
us.  An’  he’ll  get  us  a  p>ack  mule.  1  got 
two  horses  here  in  town  an’  yuh  can  ride  one 
of  ’em — an’  yuh  can  jest  call  me  Dad  if 
you  want  tuh.”  . 

“Can’t  Kate  come  too?” 

Cantrell  looked  uncomfortable.  “We-11, 
not  this  time,  I  guess.  She’s  gotta  stay 
an’  take  care  of  th’  Empire,  yuh  know.” 

Five  hours  later  a  wide  eyed  boy  and  a 
lean,  gray  eyed  little  man  bade  farewell  to 
Davie  Hardy  and  swung  down  the  street 
and  out  on  the  old  Butterfield  trail  heading 
southeast.  The  stars  dimmed  and  winked 
out,  and  the  bright  sun,  peeping  over  the 
crags  of  the  Rincon  mountains  saw  the  little 
cavalcade  filing  its  way  through  the  dust 
that  swirled  around  the  giant  cacti  on  the 
flats. 

The  days  f>assed  swiftly  at  the  Brunck- 
now  house  and  Molly’s  boy  developed 
rapidly  under  the  protection  and  tute¬ 
lage  of  Reb  Cantrell.  The  hard  eyed  men 
who  rode  to  and  from  the  lonely  adobe  near 
the  San  Pedro  might  wonder  to  themselves 
at  the  meaning  of  the  boy’s  presence,  but 
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no  questions  were  ever  asked,  and  but  one 
lesson  was  ever  needed  to  demonstrate  the 
standing  of  “Cantrell’s  Kid,”  as  he  was 
called.  That  was  when  “Dog  Face”  Smith, 
drunk  on  mescal  brought  by  Mexican  smug¬ 
glers,  slapped  the  boy  across  the  face  when 
the  latter  accidentally  spilled  some  hot  cof¬ 
fee  on  the  ti[)sy  man’s  sleeve. 

The  boy  snarled  like  a  wounded  cougar, 
but  before  the  man  could  repeat  the  blow 
the  cold  voice  of  Reb  CantreU  struck  him 
like  a  whip  lash. 

“Dog  Face,”  said  the  little  man,  his  gray 
eyes  boring  into  the  fast  sobering  Smith, 
“you  will  get  right  down  on  yore  knees  and 
’pologize  to  that  kid  an’ — do  it  quick!” 

The  last  three  words  crackled  like  pistol 
shots,  and  the  bearded  face  of  the  offender 
was  working  with  rage  as  he  lurched  to  his 
feet.  But  Dog  Face  knew,  as  every  man  in 
that  room  knew,  that  he  was  to  follow  that 
sharp  command  literally  and  immediately 
or  reach  for  his  guns,  and  to  do  the  latter 
meant  almost  certain  death.  It  is  one  t^ing 
in  the  heat  of  battle  for  a  man  to  go  down 
firing  as  long  as  his  numbing  brain  can  com¬ 
mand  thumb  to  lift  a  hammer,  but  it  is  an 
entirely  different  matter  to  buck  a  stacked 
hand  while  alcohol  fumes  still  cloud  the 
biain  and  when  Death  holds  the  stakes. 
Dog  Face  was  no  coward — there  was  no 
room  for  a  weak-kneed  man  in  the  Brunck- 
now  house  in  those  days — but  choking  back 
a  curse  he  dropp)ed  to  his  knees  and  mum¬ 
bled  he  was  sorr}^  Then,  without  another 
word  he  walked  out  into  the  darkness  and 
never  returned. 

In  the  silence  that  followed  that  little 
tableau,  Reb  Cantrell  swept  the  room  with 
his  eyes  of  frozen  flame.  “I  would  take  it 
kindly,”  he  said  in  a  level  voice,  “if  you 
gents  would  all  remember  that  when  yuh  hit 
that  kid  yuh  hit  me.  Do  I  make  my  mean- 
in’  clear?” 

Nearly  every  morning  through  the 
three  years  that  followed,  the  little 
man  1^  the  boy  up  into  the  foothills 
back  of  the  adobe.  Soon  after  they  had 
disappeared,  others  about  the  Bruncknow 
house  could  hear  the  sound  of  revolver 
shots,  although  no  man  knew  just  what 
went  on  up  there  as  Reb  Cantrell  worked 
over  his  pupil. 

The  boy  never  carried  his  guns  around  the 
house,  and  buckled  them  on  only  when 
going  out  with  his  teacher.  “For,”  Cantrell 


told  him  one  day,  “you  can  be  nootral  an’ 
live  more  er  less  sale  around  these  parts, 
’ceptin’  fer  th’  ’Paches;  but  when  yuh  pack 
a  gun  it’s  th’  same  as  tellin’  everybody  that 
yo’re  ready  tuh  use  it,  an’  if  yuh  ever  reach 
fer  a  gun  yuh’ve  gotta  go  through  with  th 
play  an’  no  misdeals.” 

The  little  man  took  the  boy’s  Colt  and 
removed  the  triggers  as  he  had  with  his  own. 
By  careful  testing  he  eased  the  hammer  pull 
until  the  revolvers  were  still  sure  fire  but 
better  adapted  to  the  boy’s  strength.  Then 
day  after  day  he  watched  while  the  Kid 
drew  and  snapped,  drew  and  snapped,  with 
either  hand,  or  with  loaded  guns  whirled 
and  fired  at  bits  of  rock  Cantrell  would  send 
rolling  down  the  slop)e  behind  him. 

With  a  patience  and  cunning  equal  to 
that  of  the  savages  that  sometimes  watched 
them  from  some  distant  outcropping,  Reb 
Cantrell  strove  through  building  up  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  heavy  Colts  to  implant  in  the 
boy’s  mind  a  self-confidence  and  daring  en 
tirely  lacking  on  that  first  night  they  had 
met. 

“The  six-gun  whittles  any  man  down  to 
yore  size.  Kid,”  he  would  say.  “Don’t  for¬ 
get  that  yo’re  as  big  as  old  Magnus  Coloiado 
when  yuh’ve  got  them  in  yore  hands.”  And 
then  all  unwittingly  he  paraphrased  a  medie¬ 
val  motto  when  he  continued,  “An’  never 
pull  ’em  ^less  yuh  have  a  good  reason,  nor 
■put  ’em  back  ’less  yuh’ve  finished  yore  job. 

ONE  bright  afternoon  a  few  months 
later  Davie  Hardy  came  riding  up 
from  the  banks  of  the  San  Pedro. 
Cantrell,  recognizing  the  old  trapper  by  his 
snowy  hair,  walked  over  to  the  rude  corral 
to  meet  him. 

“Hello,  yuh  little  wildcat,”  greeted  Hardy, 
sliding  wearily  off  his  horse.  “My  Gosh 
I’m  getting  old.  Thought  I’d  never  git  here. 
How’s  th’  kid  cornin’?  Dum  my  old  bones. 
Gotta  lot  tuh  tell  yuh,  Reb,  an’  it’s  im 
pxjrtant.” 

“Come  up  tuh  th’  house  and  git  a  bite 
an’  we’ll  have  a  talk  then.  Th  ’  kid’s  fine, 
and  business  is  so-so.” 

The  old  man  snorted  a  little  at  the  word 
“business”  as  he  stalked  stiffly -after  his 
host  into  the  cool  adobe. 

The  Kid  met  them  at  the  door  and  took 
Hardy’s  outstretched  hand.  He  had  seen 
the  two  men  approaching  and  had  proudly 
buckled  on  the  two  guns  Cantrell  had  given 
him. 
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“Good  Lord,  how  yuh’ve  grown,”  chuckled 
Davie,  sizing  the  fifteen-year-old  youth  up 
and  down.  “Reg’lar  walkin’  arsenal,  ain’t- 
cha?” 

“Howar\'a  Uncle  Davie?  How’s  Kate? 

Is  them  polecats  still  around  town  yet?” 

To  all  of  which  questions  and  many  others 
Davie  Hardy  made  reply  while  Cantrell  and 
the  boy  rustled  some  grub  for  him.  There 
was  no  one  else  around  the  Bruncknow 
house  that  day,  so  the  three  had  the  old 
adobe  to  themselves.  After  the  meal  and 
while  the  boy  was  washing  the  few  dishes. 
Hardy  nodded  to  Cantrell  and  the  two  men 
went  outside  to  sit  on  their  heels  in  the 
shade  of  the  house. 

“Reb,  have  yuh  had  any  visitors  lately?” 
Hardy  inquired  after  a  pause. 

“Once  in  a  while  a  prospector  or  two,  an’ 
now  an’  then  a  bunch  comes  ridin’  through 
chasin’  some  ’Pache  horse  stealers  or  some 
that  ain’t  ’Paches.  Why?” 

“Dog  Face  Smith  drifts  intuh  Tucson  a 
month  er  so  ago.  Been  over  on  th’  Pecos 
with  a  cow  outfit,  I  took  it  from  what  he 
said.  Didja  ever  know  Dog  Face?” 

“Sorta,”  Cantrell  admitted.  “He  usta 
be  here,  but  he  walked  out  an’  left  us  cold 
one  evenin’.’  ^ 

“Well,  last  night  I  heered  this  here  Dog 
Face  an’  a  U.  S.  marshal  talkin’  at  th’  Em¬ 
pire.  Yore  name  was  mentioned  right  fre¬ 
quent  an’  somethin’  was  said  about  a-er-r 
mail  robbery  over  at  El  Paso  a  few  year 
back.  Th’  marshal  seemed  interested  when 
Dog  Face  said  he  cud  lead  him  tuh  where 
yuh  hung  out.  That’s  my  bag  o’  talk.” 

“Good  fer  old  Dog  Face,”  said  Cantrell. 
“I  didn’t  think  he  had  it  in  him  tuh  call  on 
me  again.  I  know  they  want  me  for  that 
El  Paso  case,  but  durn  it,  Davie,  that’s  one 
thing  I  ain’t  never  been  mixed  up  in,  rob- 
bin’  th’  mail.  But  you  know  what  chance 
I’d  have  if  I  went  back  tuh  stand  trial. 
’Spose  I’ll  have  tuh  pesticate  along  th’  trail 
agin.” 

“S’wat  I  thought.  But,  Reb,  yuh  can’t 
go  east,  an’  yuh  can’t  go  west  without  run- 
nin’  intuh  them,  and  north  is  Prescott  with 
plenty  chances  o’  gettin’  caught.  If  it 
wasn’t  fer  th’  Kid  we  cud  hole  out  most  any¬ 
where  fer  a  spell.  What  is  that  kid  wuth, 
anyway,  Reb?” 

“Davie,  I — I  sorta  hate  tuh  guess.  With 
a  six-gun  he’s  got  anything  in  this  territory 
beat  for  speed.  He’s  already  quicker’n  I 
am,  an’  ’most  as  ackrit.  It  would  give  yuh 


th’  chills  tuh  see  ’im  fannin’  them  Colts, 
Davie.  It  jest  don’t  seem  possible  that  a 
kid  of  his  age  could  be  that  good.  They 
ain’t  no  little  plaster  saints  come  around 
this  here  Bruncknow  house,  but  th’  Kid 
could  pretty  nearly  have  his  back  turned 
and  beat  any  one  of  them  to  th’  first  shot. 
Yet  right  here’s  where  th’  saddle  rubs, 
Davie.  I  ain’t  certain  what  he’d  be  like  in 
a  show-down.  He’s  too  nervous,  an’  I’m 
not  so  sure  he  wouldn’t  turn  yaller  if  a  pinch 
come.  He’s  more  dangerous  than  a  side 
winder,  if  he  only  knew  it.” 

The  old  man  nodded.  “I  told  yuh,  Reb, 
that  it  took  more  than  natural  quick¬ 
ness  an’  practice  tuh  make  a  good  man 
with  a  gun.  Yuh’ve  gotta  have  somethin’ 
else,  somethin’  you  have,  Reb,  an’  don’t 
know  it;  confidence,  I  guess. 

“But  remember  this,  Reb.  When  it 
comes  to  th’  real  squeeze,  th’  most  danger¬ 
ous  hellion  in  th’  world  is  th’  man  that’s 
scared  ’most  tuh  death. 

“Now  my  idee  is  this.  Why  not  mosey 
over  tuh  th’  Santa  Cruz  an’  hole  up  fer  a 
sp)ell?  Remember  where  Fort  Buchanan 
stood  when  th’  stage  line  went  through? 
Well,  between  there  an’  where  Tubac  usta 
be  is  an  old  silver  mine  across  th’  river.  I 
know  a  bunch  of  th’  boys  there  an’  we  cud 
stay  as  long  as  need  be.  What  say?” 

“Yuh  old  homed  toad,  you  goin’  too? 
Well,  yuh  know  th’  way,  an’  mebbe  we’d 
better.  When  d’yuh  s’pose  that  marshal 
will  show  up?” 

“Not  ’fore  tombrrer.  It’s  near  sixty  mile 
tuh  where  we’re  goin’,  but  by  startin’  early 
mebbe  we  cud  make  it  to  th’  Santa  Cruz 
’fore  night.  Seen  any  ’Paches  lately?” 

“Couple  o’  th’  boys  cornin’  in  early  from 
up  th’  border  way  was  jumped  last  week 
by  a  half  a  dozen  or  so,  but  they  got  in  all 
right,  though  their  jwnies  were  in  bad 
shap>e  when  they  got  here.  Le’s  go  tell  th’ 
Kid,  he’ll  prob’ly  be  tickled  tuh  death  tuh 
go.  I’d  leave  him  here  an’  go  alone  if  I 
was  a  little  more  sure  of  him  an’  th’  boys 
here.” 

The  tall  youth  received  the  news  without 
comment,  though  his  dark  eyes  and  slender 
hands  betrayed  a  nervousness  Davie  Hardy 
was  quick  to  notice.  The  old  man’s  face 
hardened  a  little  as  he  watched  the  Kid  and 
he  tried  to  picture  himself  as  he  was  when 
fifteen  years  old. 

“Th’  Kid  has  everything  ’cept  what  he 
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needs  the  most,”  mused  Hardy.  “A  show¬ 
down  ’ud  either  make  or  break  him,  an’  if  it 
broke  him  I  wouldn’t  give  dobie  dollar  fer  a 
bale  o’  his  skins.” 

IT  LACKED  an  hour  of  sunrise  the  next 
morning  when  the  three  travelers  left 
the  silent  adobe  on  the  hillside  and  rode 
downward  toward  the  San  Pedro.  Far  to 
.the  west  a  great  red  moon  dropped  down 
behind  a  jagged  peak  in  the.  Huachucas, 
and  Davie  Hardy  shook  his  grizzled  head. 

“It’s  a  bloody  moon,  Reb.  Wonder  who 
it’s  fer?” 

Cantrell  laughed  and  would  have  re¬ 
sponded,  but  the  old  trapper  held  up  a 
hand  for  silence.  Far  to  the  south  where 
the  flanks  of  the  Mule  Mountains  grudgingly 
retreated  eastward  from  the  San  Pedro  val¬ 
ley  came  a  faint  ripple  of  rifle  fire.  The  two 
men  listened  intently  for  a  moment,  won¬ 
dering  who  it  waife  caught  by  fate  in  that 
savage  land. 

“  ’Paches  have  jumped  some  prosp>ector, 
prob’ly,”  said  Cantrell,  throwing  the  lead 
line  over  the  pack  mule’s  back  and  swinging 
his  horse  to  the  south.  Without  a  word 
Davie  Hardy  followed,  glancing  at  the  heavy 
buffalo  gun  held  athwart  his  saddle.  The 
Kid,  unaware  that  Hardy’s  keen  eyes  were 
watching  him,  took  one  long  look  tcv/ard 
the  trail  ahead  and  then  he  too  turned  and 
followed  the  others. 

Riding  warily  across  dry  washes  and 
around  mighty  boulders,  the  three  made 
their  way  southward,  striving  to  read  in  the 
sound  of  firing  ahead  the  story  of  that  battle 
in  the  hills.  Finally,  leaving  the  horses  at 
the  bottom  of  a  dry  wash,  Cantrell  led  a 
cautious  advance  up  the  rocky  slope  until 
the  three  men  were  p)eering  around  an  out¬ 
cropping  into  a  large  steep  walled  arroyo. 

Cantrell’s  Kid  shuddered  as  he  took  in 
the  scene  below.  Behind  a  cluster  of  large 
granite  boulders  on  the  sandy  floor  of  the  ar¬ 
royo  a  half  dozen  men  crouched,  their  blan¬ 
kets  strewn  near  by,  as  though  they  had 
been  peacefully  sleeping  when  the  first  shots 
of  their  savage  attackers  had  awakened 
them.  Near  one  of  the  blankets  lay  a  still 
form,  its  outstretched  arm  still  grasping  a 
rifle.  Here  and  there  below  him  and  across 
on  the  c^posite  slope  the  Kid  caught 
glimpses  of  naked  bo^es  wriggling  around 
the  rocks  or  dirty  turbans  that  sank  out  of 
sight  after  every  lazy  white  puff  of  smoke 
told  of  another  shot  fired  at  the  besieged. 


“Some  of  Geronimo’s  hellions,”  whispered 
Cantrell  to  Hardy.  “Must  be  at  least  fifty 
of  them.  Boys  are  makin’  a  good  stand, 
ain’t  they?” 

“By  the  lord  Harry,  Reb,  know  who  them 
fellers  be?”  asked  Hardy  excitedly.  “That 
hombre  down  thar  is  that  marshal  er  I’ll  eat 
a  beaver.” 

“Yes,  an’  there’s  Dog  Face  Smith  too. 
How  did  they  get  here?” 

“Snuk  down  this  way  yesterday  after¬ 
noon,  prob’ly  expected  to  walk  in  on  us  from 
the  south  unexpected  like  this  momin’ — 
Well,  here’s  where  Old  Betsy  gits  intuh  ac¬ 
tion.  It’s  light  enough  now,  an’  I’m  gonna 
sneak  down  tuh  that  bunch  of  rocks  so’s  tuh 
be  off  th’  skyline,  an’  gef  me  a  few  skelps. 
You  can  sorta  cover  me  with  that  new¬ 
fangled  rifle  till  I  get  sot.” 

Cantrell  smiled  grimly  as  he  glanced 
down  at  his  new  ’73  model  Winchester  and 
motioned  the  other  on.  Turning  to  the 
youth  he  said,  “Better  stay  here  for  now. 
Kid.  Too  bad  yuh  ain’t  got  a  rifle.  Davie 
an’  me’s  goin’  tuh  work  down  tuh  them 
rocks  an’  open  up  from  there.  These  durn 
’Paches  don’t  know  we’re  here  yet,  an’  we’ll 
have  ’em  on  the  run  in  a  few  minutes.  See 
yuh  later.”  And  with  a  wry  grin  at  the 
white  face  of  the  Kid,  Reb  Cantrell  turned 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  men  who  had  sworn 
to  “bring  him  in.” 

1EFT  alone  on  the  hilltop,  Cantrell’s  Kid 
jjeered  around  the  granite  outcropping 
at  the  grim  battle  below  him,  every 
detail  visible  now.  The  sun  leap)ed  up 
above  a  ridge  behind  him  and  shone  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  arroyo,  though  the 
slope  directly  below  was  still  in  shadow. 
He  watched  the  old  trapper  crawling  down 
toward  the  clump  of  rocks  with  Cantrell  fol¬ 
lowing  about  forty  yards  behind.  Neither 
man  had  dared  to  fire  yet;  the  top  of  the 
ridge  had  been  too  exposed  to  defend,  and 
there  was  little  or  no  intervening  cover  until 
the  rocks  were  reached. 

Suddenly  the'watcher  on  the  ridge  saw  a 
startled  turbaned  head  rise  from  behind  a 
clump  of  bear  grass  less  than  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  crawling  Hardy.  A  snakelike  arm 
swung  a  rifle  around  and  the  Apache  fired  a 
fraction  of  a  second  before  Cantrell’s  Win¬ 
chester  spoke  from  up  the  slope.  The  Kid, 
scarcely  noticing  the  Indian  pitch  forward 
on  his  face,  saw  the  old  trapper’s  body  jerk 
as  the  heavy  slug  hit  it,  and  the  next 
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moment  watched  Cantrell  running  down¬ 
hill  toward  cover. 

A  dozen  slinking  forms  had  already  turned 
to  face  this  new  enemy  and  bullets  droned 
past  the  outcropping  where  the  Kid  lay.  A 
weakness  swept  over  him  and  he  buri^  his 
face  in  his  hands,  shuddering.  Old  Uncle 
Davie  gone  and  Dad  Cantrell  there  in  the 
middle  of  them!  Almost  against  his  will  he 
raised  his  head  again  and  peered  down,  just 
in  time  to  see  the  little  man  stagger  and 
slump  down  among  the  boulders  in  the  little 
clump.  A  black  head  cautiously  rose  into 
sight,  then  another,  as  the  Apaches  near  by 
started  to  creep  toward  the  jumble  of  rocks. 

A  nausea  gripped  the  youth  on  the  ridge 
and  he  slid  backward,  until  rising  weakly 
to  his  feet  he  leaned  against  the  side  of  the 
outcropping.  Bitter  futile  curses  dropped 
from  his  lips  and  hot  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  stood  there  a  moment,  while 
his  eyes  swept  backward  to  where  the 
horses  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  dry 
wash.  He  felt  a  sudden  longing  to  go 
down  there  and  mount  one  of  them  and 
flee  at  top  speed,  away,  anywhere  to  get 
away  from  this  hellish  scene. 

Then  something  inside  him  seemed  to 
snap,  his  sagging  shoulders  straight¬ 
ened,  and  his  white  face  took  on  a 
strained  look  as  he  stepped  unsteadily 
around  the  boulder  and  began  walking 
straight  downward  toward  that  fatal  clump 
of  rocks.  Every  step  he  took  seemed  to 
strengthen  him;  every  forward  movement 
gave  him  a  new  feeling  of  mastery.  Here 
was  death  waiting  for  him;  good,  he  would 
go  to  meet  it  as  these  others  had  gone, 
simply,  gallantly,  and  fighting  to  the  end. 

He  had  taken  over  a  score  of  steps  before 
the  warriors  on  the  hillside,  intent  on  their 
devilish  work,  caught  sight  of  the  slight  fig¬ 
ure  walking  calmly  toward  them,  a  heavy 
Colt  poised  in  each  hand.  Somehow,  it 
never  entered  the  Kid’s  head  to  take  cover; 
but  unconsciously  he  was  doing  the  thing 
best  suited  for  the  occasion.  Outlined 
against  the  blazing  morning  sun  he  made 
the  poorest  kind  of  target,  and  the  very  fear¬ 
lessness  of  his  advance  astonished  his  foes. 

Now  all  the  wizardry  and  wisdom  of  Can¬ 
trell’s  teaching  came  to  him,  and  catlike  he 
strode,  his  quick  sharp  eyes  darting  from 
side  to  side.  An  old  warrior  turned  on  an 
elbow  and  raised  his  rifle  only  to  pitch  for¬ 
ward  with  a  bullet  through  the  brain. 


Again  and  again  the  heavy  Colts  roared  on 
the  hillside,  and  even  Reb  Cantrell  could 
have  found  no  fault  with  the  Kid’s  accu¬ 
racy  now.  A  wily  savage,  carefully  hidden, 
slowly  brought  his  rifle  to  bear  on  the  ad¬ 
vancing  figure  when  a  slight  gleam  of  sun¬ 
light  on  the  barrel  brought  a  heavy  slug 
crashing  through  his  body.  A  young  war¬ 
rior,  naked  except  for  a  dirty  loin  cloth, 
sprang  to  his  feet  shouting  a  sudden  defi¬ 
ance,  and  shouting,  died. 

The  Kid,  intent  only  on  the  work  at  hand, 
did  not  hear  the  cheering  of  the  men  at  the 
bottom  of  the  arroyo  nor  the  redoubled  fir¬ 
ing  with  which  they  were  helping  to  cover 
his  advance.  But  approaching  the  clump 
of  rocks  he  saw  Cantrell,  one  hand  held 
against  a  bleeding  side,  throw  down  one 
empty  revolver  and  reach  for  the  other,  and 
the  heart  of  the  Kid  swelled  almost  to  burst¬ 
ing  when  he  caught  the  look  on  thfe  little 
man’s  face. 

“Get  down.  Kid,  oh,  get  down,  you  fool,” 
Cantrell  cried  weakly  as  the  youth  ap¬ 
proached,  but  the  Kid,  with  only  two  im- 
used  cartridges  left  in  his  two  revolvers, 
walked  past  him  without  halting. 

There  were  now  no  Apaches  facing  him 
on  that  side  of  the  ring.  A  score  of  warriors, 
crawling  hurriedly  from  the  vicinity,  were 
now  and  then  looking  back  in  a  kind  of' 
awe  at  that  solitary  figure  on  the  hillside 
that  seemed  to  smile  at  death  and  march 
with  the  unhurried  certainty  of  fate.  The 
Kid  heard  the  hammer  snap  on  an  empty 
chamber  as  he  attempted  a  long  shot  at  a 
bobbing  turban,  and  turned  back  toward 
the  rocks  where  Cantrell  lay.  Had  he  been 
standing  a  few  minutes  afterward  on  the 
outcropping  he  had  so  lately  left,  he  could 
have  seen  a  dejected  band  of  Geronimo’s 
warriors  mount  their  ponies  far  down  the 
arroyo  and  file  away  toward  the  south. 

The  firing  had  ceased  when  the  Kid 
returned  to  find  Cantrell  p>ainfully 
crawling  to  the  side  of  old  Davie 
Hardy.  .A  reaction  set  in  and  he  shivered 
from  head  to  foot  while  the  tears  stole 
down  his  dusty  cheeks  as  he  stooped  over 
his  two  friends. 

Davie  Hardy  beckoned  to  him  with  a 
languid  hand,  and  the  Kid  dropped  down 
to  listen. 

“Oh,  boy,  boy,”  the  old  trapper  said  almost 
in  a  whisper,  “yuh  come  through  at  th’  show¬ 
down  jest  as  I  hoped  yuh  would.  Yo’re 
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’wakin*  now,  Kid,  an’  I’m  proud,  so  proud. 
An’  so  wouki  Molly  an’  Kate  be.  Taike  my 
hand.  Kid,  fer  I’m  goin’  out.  ‘Now  I  lay 
me  down — and  the  spirit  of  another 
gallant  gentleman  slipped  over  the  Great 
EHvide. 

The  Kid  laid  the  old  head  gently  down 
and  rose  to  his  feet;  his  eyes  Wurred  with 
scalding  tears. 

“Damn  you,”  he  cried  bitterly,  shaking  a 
clinched  fist  at  the  grim,  iron-hard  rid^ 
around  him.  “I  wish  I’d  never  seen  yuh, 
and  I  hope  t’  G<xi  I  never  see  yuh  again.” 

Little  did  Cantrell’s  Kid  know  that  less 
than  seven  years  afterward,  and  but  a  few 
miles  from  this  very  sp>ot,  he  was  to  go 
fitting  to  his  death  while  guns  flamed 
above  him  in  a  wild  mining  town  not  yet 
bom. 

He  heard  the  sound  of  ap>proaching  feet 
and  turned  to  see  the  men  from  the  posse 
approaching.  Wonderingly  they  crowded 
around  him,  and  with  a  rough  gentleness 
Bfted  the  wounded  and  the  dead  man  in 
thdr  arms  and  bore  them  down  to  the  bed 
of  the  long-vanished  stream.  The  Kid, 
walking  beside  them,  smiled  happily 


through  his  tears  as  he'heard  Reb  Cantrell 
cursing  weakly  when  one  erf  his  bearers 
stumbled. 

“  ’Sail  right.  Dad,  we’ll  soon 'have  yuh 
fixed  up  fine,”  he  said.  “Does  it  hurt  yuh 
much?” 

Meanwhile  a  badly  wounded  United 
States  marshal,  his  head  resting  on  a  folded 
blanket,  slowly  tore  to  bits  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  one  Reb  Cantrell,  wanted  at 
.El  Paso  on  a  charge  of  robbing  the  mail, 
and  when  the  Kid  drew  close  he  called  him 
to  his  side. 

“Shake,  young  man,”  he  said,  reaching 
out  his  hand,  while  his  cool,  steady  eyes 
studied  the  youth.  “I’ve  never  seen  a  finer 
exhibition  of  cold  nerve  in  my  life.”  Then 
reaching  into  his  pocket  he  drew  forth  a  gold 
watch,  the  gift  of  great  state  for  a  deed 
men  would  not  soon  forget.  This  he  pressed 
into  the  Kid’s  hand. 

“Take  it,  my  boy,  I’m  sorta  ashamed  tuh 
wear  it  after  what  I’ve  seen  this  morning.” 

The  Kid  looked  at  thte  gorgeous  thing  and 
seeing  the  words  engraved  on  it,  slowly 
sjjelM  them  out: 

“Without  Fear  and  Without  Reproach.” 


In  next  month’s  Everybody'* s 

will  publish  the  first  chapters  of 
a  Novel  by 

Captain  Dingle 

lying  lustre  I” 

TT  IS  a  brutal  story  of  the  sea  and  of  men 
^  driven  by  starvation  and  hardship  beyond 
their  endurance  into  mutiny.  It  is  also  a  story 
of  a  captain,  mad  with  ambition,  and  of  a 
woman  who  loves  him.  Most  important  of  all, 
it  is,  we  believe.  Captain  Dingle  at  his  best. 


CE  a  fleeing  wraith  out  of  the  early 
lorning  mist,  that  lay  over  the  Fair- 
view  Track,  a  golden  sorrel  mare 
came  around  the  turn  and  into  the 
stretch.  Her  rider,  crouching  low  on  her 
withers,  held  her  to  a  long  smooth  stride, 
and  on  the  cushion  of  damp  earth  her 
hooves  soupded  like  pattering  raindrop®. 

Sunny  Jim  Dollom,  bulking  huge  in  the 
faint  light,  stood  beside  the  track  rail  at  the 
judges’  stand,  and  as  the  sorrel  swept  by  in  a 
rush  of  warm  air,  he  clicked  the  stop)-watch 
in  his  hand.  He  peered  at  it  closely,  then 
he  p)eered  again,  and  he  was  nodding  in  deep 
approval  when  Mike  McCarthy,  the  wiz¬ 
ened,  sharp  featured  little  jockey,  half 
owner  with  Dollom  of  their  modest  string, 
brought  the  mare  sidling  and  reaching  back 
from  the  track. 

Mike  slipped  from  the  saddle  and  took 
the  blanket  from  his  p>artner’s  arm.  “Nice, 
huh?  What's  th’  clock  say?”  he  asked, 
drawing  the  blanket  over  the  sweat-stained, 
eager  sorrel. 

“It  says  a  sweet  mile,  if  you  were  layia’-' 
back  as  hard  as  you  looked  to  be.”  Sunny 
Jim  pursed  his  lip®  and  closed  one  eye. 
“A  mile  in  1:44  under  wrap®.  .  .  an’  not 


breathin’  heavy  after  it.  .  .  looks  like 
she’s  ready.” 

Mike  watched  the  mare  as  she  nibbled  at 
his  sleeve.  “She  tried  t’puU  me  over  her 
head  all  th’  way  around,”  he  grinned  hap)- 
p)ily.  “If  she  don’t  make  th’  rest  of  th’ 
bang-tails  crawl  t’morrow,  I’m  a  double- 
ended  dumbbell.  C’mon,  let’s  go  home.” 

Beyond  the  big  empty  grand  stand, 
yawning  like  a  vast  p>ale  mouth,  the  p>artners 
left  the  track  and  with  their  Butterfly  mare 
behind  them  started  up  the  dirt  road  that 
led  to  Billygoat  Row,  the  long  bams  at 
the  head  of  the  first  turn  where  they  stabled 
their  horses.  Mike  unsaddled  the  sorrel 
while  Sunny  Jim  struggled  with  the  p>adlock 
on  the  door  of  the  stall  where  they  kept  their 
gear,  and  brought  out  a  halter  and  stable 
sheet.  There  are  no  watchmen  in  BQly- 
goat.  Row,  for  watchmen  cost  money.  It 
is  op>en  to  all,  even  to  the  sheriff,  since  debts 
can  not  be  paid  unless  races  are  won,  and  it 
is  hard  to  win  races  with  platers  and  cast¬ 
offs. 

Of  their  string  of  four,  Butterfly  alone  had 
quality,  and  on  the  slender  golden  sorrel 
they  had  spant  long  weeks  of  training. 
She  was  entered  in  the  Flinders  Mile  the 
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next  day,  and  upon  her  they  pinned  their 
hopes  of  winning  the  five  thousand  dollar 
purse,  wealth  untold  in  Billygoat  Row, 
almost  beyond  attempt. 

Fir  half  an  hour  Mike  walked  the  mare 
slowly  up  and  down,  while  other  owners 
brought  out  their  animals  and  with 
water-buckets,  rubbing-cloths  and  brushes 
began  the  busy  race-track  work  day. 

As  Mike  led  Butterfly  back  into  her  stall 
he  saw  coming  toward  them  across  the  yard 
a  hatchet-faced  individual  named  Lloyd, 
better  known  as  Sell-you-Lloyd,  trainer  for 
State  Senator  Clymer  who  owned  a  pre¬ 
tentious  string  and  housed  them  in  luxuri¬ 
ous  statues  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  track. 
Lloyd  had  the  courage  of  his  employer’s 
convictions,  which  were  that  races- were  run 
to  be  won,  regardless,  and  the  Clymer 
stable  won  many. 

Mike  had  finished  with  Butterfly  and 
turned  to  leave  the  stall  when  he  heard 
Dollom,  apparently  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion,  say,  “Th’  mare  ain’t  for  sale,  an’ 
that’s  that.” 

He  joined  them  in  time  to  see  Lloyd’s 
long  upper  lip  curl  in  a  snarl  of  anger, 
“Think  you’ve  got  th’  Flinders  already 
won?  We’re  in  it,  and  there’s  others.  .  . 
and  I  don’t  mind  tellin’  you  Billygoat 
bums  there’s  more’n  one  way  to  lose  a  race,” 
he  said  unpleasantly. 

Sunny  Jim  tum^  to  his  small  partner, 
“Hear  th’  birdie  sing?”  then  to  Lloyd, 
“Maybe  that’s  why  you’re  hangin’ around 
here  again.  I’ve  told  you  we  won’t  sell  th’ 
mare.” 

Lloyd  threw  up  his  head  like  a  badly 
bitted  horse,  and  he  looked  at  them  slant¬ 
wise,  suddenly  crafty.  “Listen.  .  .  th’ 
senator  wants  the  Flinders  bad.  We  know 
your  pwny’s  got  a  chance,  if  she  ain’t 
bump^  or  cut  off  or  anything.  .  .  . 
He  paused  and  glanced  swiftly  up  and  down 
the  Row,  but  no  one  was  within  ear-shot. 
“I’d  hate  t’see  a  couple  of  good  guys  get  a 
race  spoilt.  WTiy  can’t  we  ^  it  up  nice. . .” 
he  spoke  to  Mike,  “you  could  easy  pull  th’ 
mare  a  little  or  let  her  run  wide.  .  .  an’ 
I  can  make  it  worth  your  while.” 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  deep  chuckle 
from  Sunny  Jim,  who  had  put  a  heavy  hand 
on  Mike’s  shoulder,  for  Mike  was  quivering 
like  a.  terrier  in  leash  and  his  sunburned 
face  had  gone  pale  with  fury.  “Shut  up, 
Mikel”  said  the  big  trainer,  then,  “Ain’t 


Lloyd  th’  little  joker?  First  we  ain’t  got  a 
show,  an’  then  he  wants  t’buy  th’  mare,  an’ 
now  he  wants  her  pulled.”  Dollom  spoke 
in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  and  Lloyd  winced 
visibly.  Still  holding  Mike  under  his  big 
paw.  Sunny  Jim  went  on:  “Lloyd,  I’ve 
known  you  since  you  were  a  sneakin’  tout 
suckin’  around  th’  barns  f’r  inside  dope. 
You  were  a  crook  then,  an’  you  haven’t 
changed  any,  even  if  you  are  trainin’  f’r  a 
state  senator.”  The  big  voice  deepened. 
“You  slip  back  an’  tell  your  boss  th’  mare 
ain’t  f’r  sale,  either  way.  We’ll  win  th’ 
Flinders  if  we  can,  but  we  won’t  sell  it. 
An’  you  might  start  before  I  get  mad  an’ 
hurt  you,  or  turn  Mike  loose,  you  slimy 
snake-in-th’-grass.  'Git!” 

Lloyd  saw  sudden  f>eril  in  the  agate-hard 
gray  eyes  boring  into  him.  He  started  to 
speak,  changed  his  mind,  and  departed 
silently. 

“Whew.  ...”  Sunny  Jim  wiped  a 
red  bandanna  across  his  brow,  then  to  Mike, 
who  had  said  nothing  at  all,  “You’d  make  a 
nice  play,  climbin’  on  Lloyd.  Get  your¬ 
self  pinched  an’  stuck  in  th’  hoosegow,  an’ 
then  where’d  we  be?  You  can’t  fight 
Senator  Clymer,  not  around  here.”  A  slow 
smile  broke  the  hard  lines  in  DoUom’s  face. 
“Say  can’t  a  guy  ask  you  t’throw  a  race 
without  your  wantin’  t’paste  him?” 

“Steady,  mare.  .  .  save  it  f’r  to¬ 
morrow.”  Mike  reined  Butterfly  to  a  walk 
as  a  quail  burst  from  the  roadside  like  a 
small  bob,  and  his  mount  plunged  and 
snorted.  It  was  late  afternoon,  and  he  had 
brought  her  out  for  a  quiet  walk  on  the  soft 
dirt  road  that  led  from  the  track  into  the 
country  beyond.  The  mellow  autumn  sun 
bathed  them  in  a  warm  glow.  Sumac 
blazed  along  the  fences,  and  the  fox-grapes 
had  begun  to  turn. 

Mike  whistled  happily  to  himself.  The 
sorrel’s  gallop  that  morning  had  proved  her 
ready.  If  they  could  win  the  Flinders 
Mile.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  the  jockey  stiffened  in  his 
saddle.  Down  the  road  back  of  them  came 
a  swift  drum-fire  of  hooves,  and  around  a 
curve  a  hundred  yards  away  gallop>ed  a 
big  bay,  nostrils  belled  and  gleaming  with 
sweat. 

“Hell.  ...”  Mike  bent  the  mare  aside 
as  the  other  horse  pounded  past.  Then  he 
started  to  turn  her  around,  and  stopped. 
“If  he  gets  a  chance  t’chase  us  on  this  tow- 
path,  he’ll  run  us  to  rags.” 
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The  man  oh  the  bay  was  one  Splitlip 
Durgin,  a  silent,  brutish  hanger-on  of  the 
Clymer  establishment,  where  he  rubbed  and 
fed  and  watered  horses  for  his  board,  and 
was  said  to  do  occasional  strong-arm  work 
for  Lloyd. 

Mike  swung  the  mare  back  to  the  road  as 
Durgin  pulled  the  lathered  bay  to  a  stop 
and  came  toward  them,  until  he  blocked 
their  way.  “Well,  here  we  are,”  he  spoke 
hoarsely,  out  of  one  side  of  his  mouth. 
“You  seem  t’think  a  lot  of  that  hammer¬ 
head.  Like  t’try  a  race?”  The  man  who 
does  not  care  what  happens  to  his  horse 
has  a  big  advantage  over  the  man  who 
does. 

Mike  sat  Butterfly  quietly.  Durgin  out¬ 
weighed  him  by  forty  pounds,  and  the  bay, 
a  cast-off  steeplechaser,  stood  a  hand  taller 
than  the  mare.  “What’s  th*  big  idea?”  he 
said. 

Durgin  sank  his  voice  to  a  heavy  whsiper: 
“You  know,  all  right  enough.  His  nibs 
wants  th’,Flinders.  Lloyd  sent  me  out  here 
after  you  t’see  if  we  couldn’t  fix  it  up.  He 
got  Dollom  sore'  about  somethin’,  an’  he 
thought  maybe  you’d  have  more  sense.” 

Mike  stared  at  him  for  the  space  of  a  long 
breath.  “Jim  told  Lloyd  t’go  t’hell  this 
mornin’.  I’m  tellin’  you  th’  same  sweet 
words.” 

“Guess  Lloyd  was  wrong,”  said  Durgin, 
imperturbably.  “It  ain’t  no  bark  off  my 
tree,  but  if  you  don’t  take  Lloyd’s  offer,  I’m 
goin’  t’spoU  that  mare  so  she  can’t  run  in 
anythin’  tomorrow.” 

Mike  looked  around.  He  could  not  run, 
for  that  would  be  sure  ruin  to  the  mare; 
Abruptly  he  made  up  his  mind.  “Eiasy, 
lady. ' .  .”  and  he  guided  her  off  the  road, 
droi)ped  from  the  saddle  and  slipped  his 
reins  over  the  top  of  a  decrepit  fence.  Then 
he  turned  to  Durgin:  “You  big  piece  of 
cheese,  come  on  down  here  an’  I’ll  give  you 
somethin’  t’take  back  t’Lloyd.” 

Durgin  grinned  and  dismounted  heavily, 
keeping  his  reins  in  his  left  hand.  He  had 
Mike  where  he  wanted  him.  Without  a 
word  he  stooped,  and  a  stone  whistled  over 
Mike’s  head.  It  crashed  into  the  under¬ 
brush,  and  Butterfly  lunged  wildly. 
“Sure.  .  .  c’mon  get  me,”  said  Durgin, 
and  threw  another  stone,  this  time  at  the 
mare.  Mike  stopped  it  with  his  bare  up- 
thrown  arm,  and  cold  fear  came  with  the 
impact.  If  Butterfly  were  hit,  she’d  break 
away,  and  if  she  broke  and  ran  over  the  un¬ 


even  road,  their  long-held  hopes  would  go 
with  her. 

The  next  stone  hit  Mike  on  the  cheek¬ 
bone,  cutting  a  gash,  so  that  blood  ran  salt 
and  bitter  over  his  lips.  “Some  day  I’ll  see 
you  breakin  rocks  instead  of  throwin’ 
’em,”  he  muttered  through  set  teeth. 

The  one-sided  battle  went  on.  Durgin 
would  pick  up  a  stone,  hurl  it  at  the  fright¬ 
ened  mare  and  Mike  would  stop  it  with 
some  part  of  himself,  trying  desperately  be¬ 
tween  times  to  soothe  her.  The  perform¬ 
ance  took  on  a  hideous  rhythm,  repeated 
endlessly,  and  as  his  blood  dried  in  a  crim¬ 
son  bar  across  his  cheek  Mike  found  him¬ 
self  growing  dazed,  and  the  ground  under 
him  began  to  heave  and  sway.  He  shook 
his  head  savagely  to  clear  his  brain,  and  as 
Durgin  start^  to  throw  again  he  held  up^ 
his  ^nd.  “Got  you,  bo?” 

“I  guess  you  got  us  by  th’  short  hairs. 
I’m  ready  t’talk  turkey.”  He  patted  the 
mare’s  neck  and  then  walked  slowly  toward 
his  enemy,  a  slump-shouldered,  disconso¬ 
late  little  figure. 

“Kinda  rocked  some  sense  into  you? 
’Bout  time.  ...”  Splitlip  dropped  the 
stone  into  the  dust  beside  him. 

WITH  a  whine  of  eagerness  Mike  was 
upon  him,  aflame  to  get  at  the  man 
who  had  tried  to  hurt  Butterfly. 
“  ’Bout  time  is  right  .  .  .  only  it’s  my 
time.  .  .’’he  barked,  and  landed  three 
blows  on  Durgin ’s  face  before  that  sur¬ 
prised  bearer  of  Lloyd’s  message  thought 
to  drop  his  horse’s  reins  and  defend  himsi^. 
The  big  bay,  freed,  whirled  with  a  grunt 
and  cantered  off  down  the  road  toward 
home  as  Mike  flung  himself  under  the 
other’s  guard  and  sank  a  fist  in  Splitlip’s 
mid-section. 

Durgin,  gasping  for  breath,  grappled 
him,  and  Mike  crooked  a  leg  behind  the 
other’s  heels,  bringing  them  to  the  ground 
with  a  crash.  Mike  was  the  quicker,  and  a 
writhing,  twisting  heave  landed  h^  on 
top,  astride  the  heavier  man.  Both  knees 
gripping  to  the  last  ounce,  he  set  to  work  to 
pound  enemy’s  head  to  a  jelly. 

“Fix  it  up,  huh?”  ptanted  Mike,  “buy  us 
off,  would  you,  or  ruin  th’  mare?”  He 
timed  his  words  with  blows  and  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  closed  one  of  Durgin’s  eyes  when 
that  worthy  stopped  struggling.  “I  got 
enough.  .  .  plenty,”  he  croaked.  Mike 
sat  quiet  for  a  moment,  taking  stock  of  his 
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foe.  “You  got  somethin’  t’take  back 
t’Lloyd,  anyhow,”  he  observed,  and  got  up. 

SPLITLIP  arose  and  straightened  him¬ 
self  painfully,  squinting  at  Mike  in 
amazement.  “I  ought  t’have  ate  you 
alive ...”  and  he  felt  gingerly  of  his  right 
eye,  which  had  taken  on  the  general  shape 
of  a  tomato.  Mike  was  a  gory  ruin  him¬ 
self,  for  the  blood  from  his  cut  cheek  had 
smeared,  and  his  shirt  was  a  tattered  fringe. 

Durgin  watched  him  as  he  walked  to  the 
pawing  mare  by  the  fence.  “All ,  right, 
girl.  .  .”  and  for  a  little  he  held  to  the 
lender  golden  neck,  faint  and  weak. 

Then  he  untied  her  reins  and  led  her  back 
to  the  road.  Butterfly  was  quivering  with 
nervousness,  and  .when  he  tri^  to  reach  his 
stirrup  she  sidled  away.  Then  he  tried  to 
mount  her  from  a  stump,  but  she  would  not 
stand  still.  Abruptly  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  would  be  more  helpless  than  ever 
if  Durgin  cared  to  continue  the  battle.  He 
slipped  to  the  mare’s  off  side  and  pulled  the 
stirrup-leather  from  its  guard  under  the 
saddle-flap.  The  heavy  doubled  strap  with 
the  steel  stirrup  at  its  end  would  be  a  formi¬ 
dable  weapon. 

Durgin  saw  the  point,  and  a  lopsided 
smile  spread  across  his  battered  face.  “She’s 
all  steamed  up.  You  won’t  never  get  on 
her  by  yourself,”  he  said,  “wait  a  minute 
an’  I’ll  give  you  a  hoist,”  and  started  toward 
them.  Mike  glared  at  him  derisively. 
“A  fine  fat  chance.  .  .  ”  he  answered,  and 
swung  the  stirrup  strap  threateningly. 
Then  he  remembered  the  long  two  n^es 
between  there  and  Billygoat  Row,  and 
that  it  was  time  for  the  mare’s  feed,  and 
that  he  was  very  tired.  He  looked  at  Split- 
lip  again.  The  larger  man,  his  eye  closed 
tight,  was  standing  quietly  a  dozen  feet 
away,  his  arms  limp  at  his  sides. 

“You  needn’t  fret.  I’m  through,”  he 
said.  “Lloyd  told  me  t’muss  up  you  an’  th’ 
hay-burner.  Instead,  you  b^t  th’  tar 
outa  me.  I  don’t  get  paid  f ’r  that.  C’mon, 
I’ll  put  you  up,  honest.” 

“I  need  a  hand  bad.  I’d  be  obliged 
t’you.  .  .  but  if  you  make  any  funny 
move  m  cut  you  open  with  this  thing,”  said 
Mike  slowly. 

“Sure.  .  .  that’s  all  right.”  Durgin 
came  up  and  patted  the  sorrel’s  shoulder. 
“Listen,”  he  growled,  “any  bimbo  that’ll 
fight  f’r  a  horse  like  you  did  gets  under  my 
hide.  I’m  for  you, see,  you  damn  little  pinch 


o’  pepp>er.  An’  if  you  c’n  ride  her  like  you 
rode  me,  you’ll  come  near  winnin’  th’ 
Flinders  t’morrow,  an’  t’hell  with  Lloyd 
an’  Cljoner.”  He  stooped,  cupped  his 
hands  and  lifted  Mike  cleanly  into  the 
saddle.  The  jockey  gathered  his  reins  and 
looked  down  at  his  late  enemy.  “You’re 
th’  first  sign  o’  white  I’ve  seen  around  th’ 
Clymer  bams  yet,”  he  said.  “Thanks ...” 
He  replaced  the  stirrup  leather  as  Butterfly 
danced  under  him.  “Guess  I’ll  go  along 
now.  If  you  c’n  climb  a  couple  of  fences, 
you’ll  save  distance  by  cuttin’  through  that 
{>atch  o’  woods,”  he  pointed  the  way.  “Well, 
so  long.”  Durgin  smiled  again  the  lop¬ 
sided  smile.  “I  wish  you  luck,  McCarthy,” 
he  said,  as  Mike  let  the  fretting  mare  start 
homeward  down  the  silent  road. 

IT  WAS  nearly  dusk  when  he  drew  near 
the  long  row  of  stalls,  where  Sunny  Jim 
was  pacing  anxiously  up  and  down.  As 
he  caught  sight  of  the  pair,  the  big  trainer 
hurried  toward  them,  and  Mike  slid  to  the 
ground  beside  his  partner.  “She  ain’t  hurt. 
Ain’t  even  scratched,”  he  said  quickly,  in 
answer  to  the  swift  fear  in  Dollom’s  eyes. 
Sunny  Jim  took  in  the  details  of  his  ruin, 
and  his  heavy  jaw  thrust  forward.  “Who’s 
been  tearin’  you  up?”  he  asked. 

Mike  told  him  of  the  encounter  with 
Durgin,  and  its  aftermath.  “He  was  just 
doin’  what  Lloyd  told  him.  Anyhow,  he 
was  decent  to  us  after  it  was  over.” 

“Sure  he  was,  after  you  taught  him  not 
t’monkey  with  th’  buzz-saw.” 

“Maybe.  But  I  think  he  meant  it,  an’  if 
he  hadn’t  given  me  a  hand  when  th’  mare 
wouldn’t  let  me  up,  I’d  ’a’  been  in  a  jam. 
His  skate  left  when  th’  rumpus  started.” 

“Nice  gang,  Clymer  an’  Lloyd.  I’d  like 
t’get  th’  senator  off  in  a  quiet  place  myself, 
sometime,  or  th’  both  of  them,”  rumbled 
Sunny  Jim. 

“Let’s  put  th’  lady  horse  away.  It’s 
feedin’  time  an’  she’s  had  plenty  t’stir  her 
up.  I  want  t’get  her  quieted,  so  she  c’n 
rest  good.” 

It  was  then  they  found  the  snake  in 
Butterfly’s  stall. 

Sunny  Jim  had  taken  up  a  pitchfork. 
“Wait  a  minute  ’till  I  fix  her  beddin’.  I 
went  over  to  th’  track  office  t’pay  th’  rest  of 
our  fee  in  th’  Flinders  a  while  ago,  an’  I’ve 
been  watchin’  f’r  you  ever  since,”  and  he 
vanished  into  the  warm  gloom  of  Butter¬ 
fly’s  loose  box. 
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Mike  heard  him  tossing  straw.  Thm 
came  a  bellow,  and  sounds  of  furious  stamp¬ 
ing.  A  moment  later  Sunny  Jim  reapn 
peared,  a  four-foot  blacksnake  writhing  on 
the  tines  of  the  fork.  The  big  man  was  in  a 
cold  sweat  as  he  threw  it  far  away  into  the 
long  grass  behind  ,the  Row. 

“Gettin’  rough  around  here,”  and  he 
wiped  his  brow.  “If  we’d  put  th’  mare  in 
there  an’  she’d  heard  that  thing  rustlin’ 
she’d  ’a’  gone  clean  through  th’  side  of  th’ 
staU.” 

“Must  ’a’  crawled  in  lookin’  f’r  rats,”  said 
Mike. 

His  ptartner  looked  down  at  him  in  scorn. 
“Rats^’  he  shook  his  head,  “Nope.  It 
wasn’t  rats.  Snakes  can’t  open  do^,  an’ 
they  don’t  go  crawlin’  around  any  place 
full  o’  people  an’  horses  like  this.  That 
snake  was  put  in  there.  ...”  Dollom 
paused,  then,  “Put  th’  mare  away.  I  want 
t’think  a  minute. 

Mike  led  Butterfly  into  her  stall  and 
made  her  comfortable.  He  came  out 
to  find  Sunny  Jim  standing  like  a 
monument  in  the  dusk.  “I  got  it,”  said  the 
big  man  quietly.  “It  all  ties  in.  If  I  didn’t 
knowSenatwClymer’d  pull  strings  an’ get  us 
ruled  off  th’  track  one  way  or  another,  I’d  go 
an’  pay  a  call  on  Sell-you-Lloyd.  Listen  . . . 
when  I  was  cornin’  back  from  th’  track, 
maybe  an  hour  ago,  I  passed  that  pxxdcmarked 
coon  that  gallopa  horses  f’r  Lloyd.  He  was 
headed  away  from  here,  an’  he  had  a  sack, 
an’  he  looked  at  me  like  th’  cat  that’s  fin¬ 
ished  with  th’  canary.  Don’t  you  see  what 
hap^ned?”  Mike  shook  his  head  and 
Sunny  Jim  went  on:  “Durgin’s  skate  came 
back  to  th’  barn  by  himself.  They  could 
guess  he  hadn’t  got  away  with  heatin’  you 
up.  Anyhow,  it  would  look  doubtful,”  he 
stopp)ed  suddenly.  “Gosh!  Remember  I 
told  Lloyd  he  was  a  slimy  snake-in-th’- 
grass  this  momin’?  Maybe  that  gave  him 
his  bright  idea.  An’  he  sends  th’  coon 
over  here,  takin’  th’  chance  I’ll  be  out  o’ 
sight  f’r  a  minute.  Th’  snake  couldn’t 
hurt  th’  mare,  but  it  could  scare  her  half 
t’death,  an’  that  would  be  all  Lloyd  wanted, 
with  th’  race  t’morrow.” 

“Wasn’t  such  a  bad  idea,  was  it?”  said 
Mike.  “An’  what’s  th’  use  bein’  senator  an’ 
ownin’  everythin’  around  th’  damn  track  if 
you  can’t  fix  things  up  like  you  want  ’em?” 
He  began  to  laugh  hysterically,  and  then  he 
rocked  back  and  forth,  tom  with  racking 


'sobs.  “D’you  know.  .  .  I’m  beginnin’ 
t’think  th’  senator  does  want  th’  race.  .  . 
just  like  Durgin  said,” -he  gasp)ed  brok¬ 
enly. 

/  Sunny  Jim  had  his  arms  around  his  p)art- 
ner.  “Hold  on  Mike.  Th’  mare  ain’t  hurt. 
Nothin’s  bothered  her  yet.  .  .  you  know 
that.  .  .”  and  for  a  moment  the  two 
stood  as  one  in  the  merciful  dusk.  A  shud¬ 
dering  tremcH  shook  the  jockey,  and  Dol¬ 
lom  heard  his  teeth  grit  as  he  got  hold  of 
himself:  “Kinda  got  my  goat,  I  guess.  .  . 
it’s  been  a  sort  o’  busy  afternoon.  .  . ”  he 
said,  then,  “What  time  is  it,  anyhow?”  Dol¬ 
lom  fumbled  at  his  packet,  hesitated,  and 
finally  answered,  “I  wasn’t  goin’  t’tell  you. 
But  I  had  t’hock  th’  watch  to  pjay  th’  last  erf 
th’  mare’s  fee.  We’ve  been  nmnin’  close,” 
he  said. 

Swiftly  Mike  laughed,  “Got  th’  watch 
too,  huh?  An’  my  goat.  .  .  .  Well, 
here  we  are.  They  got  us  t’watch  t’nKM-- 
row!”  He  stopp>ed  abruptly,  and  from  back 
of  them  came  the  soft  swish  and  rustle  of 
Butterfly  at  her  hay. 

“I’m  goin’  t’stay  here  with  th’  mare,”  he 
went  on.  “You  go  an’  get  some  suppjer  an’ 
bring  me  a  couple  o’  sandwiches  an’  a  ptail  o’ 
coffee  from  Ma  Riley’s.”  Mike  picked  up  the 
stable  fork,  tilted  a  chair  against  the  white¬ 
washed  wall  of  the  mare’s  stall  and  sat 
down.  Sunny  Jim  hesitated.  “Kinda 
thought  I’d  stay  here,”  he  said,  then,  “May¬ 
be  you’re  right.  If  you  ate  a  big  sup)p)er 
you’d  have  t’sweat  it  off,  an’  you’ve  sweat 
enough  f’r  one  day..  If  anybody  comes 
around,  you  stick  hun  first  an’  ask  what  he 
wants  afterward.”  The  big  man  lumbered 
out  of  the  yard  and  down  the  p)ath  that  led 
to  the  town  <rf  Fairview  and  Ma  Riley’s 
boarding-house,  where  the  p)artners  and 
most  of  their  colleagues  of  Billygoat  Row 
had  their  meab. 

Mike  sat  sUent,  the  folk  like  a  trident  in 
his  hand,  and  watched  the  slow  stars 
come  out  one  by  one.  Around  him 
were  the  stable-sounds  of  horses  eating  and 
rustling  as  they  moved,  and  from  the  infield, 
scarcely  visible  beyond  the  white  track  rails, 
began  the  nightly  chorus  of  frogs  and  the 
calls  and  answers  of  the  whip>p)oorwills.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  track,  on  a  rise  that  lifted 
beyond  the  stretch  turn,  he  could  see  the 
row  (rf  lights  that  measured  the  length  ihd 
magnificence  of  the  Clymer  stables,  where 
the  big  owners  kept  their  strings. 
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Mike  drowsed  in  the  warm,  scented  dark,' 
shook  himself  awake,  and  finally  took  up  a 
sentry-go  up  and  down  in  front  "Of  Butter¬ 
fly’s  stall,  lest  he  fall  asleep.  It  was  a  grim 
little  figure  that  faced  him  when  Sunny  Jim 
return^,  the  pitchfork  held  at  a  murderous 
angle. 

“It’s  me.  An’  here’s  enough  f’r  an  ele¬ 
phant,”  he  announced.  “UTien  I  told  Ma 
Riley  you  were  stayin’  here  she  began  pack¬ 
in’  fe^  ’till  I  told  her  you’d  bust,  or  break 
th’  mare’s  back,”  and  he  handed  Mike  a 
block  of  sandwiches,  a  small  pail  of  coffee 
and  a  big  piece  of  cake.  “A  fine  woman, 
Maggie  Riley  is,”  he  went  on,  as  Mike 
began  to  eat.  “She  saw  my  watch-chain  was 
gone,  an’  she  had  t’know  why.  I  told  her,” 
Sunny  Jim  paused.  “She  ain’t  what  you’d 
call  rich,  runnin’  a  boardin’-house  in  a  hick 
town,  but  she  wanted  t’lend  us  fifty  dollars 
right  like  that!  ‘Sure,  I’ll  not  be  missin’  it, 
me  bhoy,’  she  says,  an’  starts  down  into  her 
stockin’.” 

Mike  ate  in  silence,  and  the  good 
coffee  gurgled  down  his  throat  be¬ 
fore  he  spoke,  “Funny,  ain’t  it,  th’ 
way  things  get  mixed  up?” 

“If  you  mean  that  we’re  in  a  tight  place, 
th’  answer  is  yes.” 

“I  mean  that.  .  .  an’ a  lot  more.”  Mike 
finished  the  last  of  his  food  and  put  the  pail 
down  beside  him.  It  was  dark  but  for  the 
faint  starlight,  and  his  voice  came  through 
the  warm  night  like  the  voice  of  a  spirit. 
“Ma  Riley,  tryin’  t’make  a  livin’,  offers  us  a 
loan.  You  an’  me,  tryin’  t’make  our  feed- 
bills  with  one  race  mare  an’  some  skates,  we 
need  money  like  we  need  our  eye-teeth,  but 
somethin’  stops  us  from  takin’  it  from  Lloyd 
t’throw  a  race.”  The  voice  stopped,  and  then 
went  on:  “Maybe  not  takin’  things  like  that 
is  a  luxury  f’r  poor  guys,  like  wearin’  old 
shoes;  or  maybe  that’s  why  they’re  poor.” 
Sunny  Jim  said  nothing,  and  Mike  con¬ 
sidered  his  thought. 

“  ’Wonder  if  havin’  things  your  own  way 
gets  you  so’s  you  can’t  stand  not  havin’ 
’em?  I  mean  like  Clymer.  He’s  rich  an’ 
he’s  got  a  bam  full  of  horses,  an’  he  makes 
speeches  an’  people  clap  him,  an’  every¬ 
thin’.  .  .  an’  he’s  set  enough  on  winnin’ 
th’  Flinders  t’morrow  t’try  to  bribe  us,  an’ 
then  bust  th’  mare  up,  or  me,  an’  then  stick 
a  Shake  in  her  stall  t’scare  her  into  fits. 
Th’  race  can’t  mean  such  a  lot  t’him,  an’ 
we’re  shootin’  th’  works  on  it,  but  he’ll 


do  things  t’get  it  we  wouldn’t.  Ain’t  that 
funny?” 

“Funny  ain’t  just  th’  word  I’d  pick,  but 
it’ll  do.  An’  I  c’n  do  without  th’  luxury  of 
not  winnin’  t’morrow.”  Sunny  Jim  rubbed 
his  chin  until  the  bristles  rasped  through  the 
dark,  “All  th’  same,  I’d  rather  be  sittin’  here 
with  nothin’  in  sight  but  th’  long  chance  of 
a  race  than  be  th’  senator.  An’  we  don’t 
know  what  he’s  got  goin’  on  inside,”  he  said 
slowly. 

“Nothin’.  He’s  lined  with  tin.  It 
wouldn’t  be  funny  if  guys  like  him  had 
somethin’  hurtin’  ’em  inside.  Hurt  runs 
off  him  like  water  off  a  duck.”  Mike  got  up 
and  stretched  himself.  “  ’Guess  I’ll  turn  in. 
An’  I  guess  I’ll  turn  in  wdth  th’  mare.  I  c’n 
sleep  under  th’  manger,  an’  I  want  t’be  near. 
It  takes  a  blast  t’wake  you  up,  kn’  f’r  all  we 
know  Lloyd’s  liable  t’send  around  with  a 
shotgun  or  an  ax.  I’ll  be  glad  when  t’mor- 
row’s  over,”  and  Mike  went  into  the  empty 
stall  that  served  the  partners  as  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters.  He  left  his  coat  and  shoes,  and  reap¬ 
peared  with  an  electric  torch.  “I’ll  take  this. 
If  I  need  help.  I’ll  holler,  an’  you  start  corn¬ 
in’.  Good  night,  Jim.” 

Butterfly  greeted  him  with  a  sleepy 
Y/hinny,  and  sniffed  at  him  curiously  as  he 
curled  himself  under  the  manger  on  the  side 
of  the  stall.  He  could  feel  her  warm  breath, 
and  rubbed  her  satin  nose.  “Go  on  an’  rest, 
lady.  .  .  it’s  all  right.  I’m  just  kinda 
watchin’  out,”  he  told  her,  and  fell  asleep 
in  the  fragrant  dark. 

SUNNY  JIM  tossed  for  a  time  in  their 
sleeping  place,  and  finally  came  to 
rest  on  the  tipped  chair  outside,  the 
long-tined  stable  fork  leaning  beside  him. 
“Guess  I  c’n  get  to  ’em  quicker,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  sleepily,  and  his  placid  snores  added 
to  the  thousand  noises  of  the  night-quiet. 

Nothing  happened,  and  Mike  waked  to 
find  the  sun  blazing  in  on  him  and  Butterfly 
breathing  in  his  face.  He  rose,  and  found 
Sunny  Jim  slumped  down  in  his  chair,  the 
fork  beside  him,  oblivious  alike  to  the  bright 
morning  and  the  sounds  of  Billygoat  Row 
as  horses  were  led  out  and  the  yard  pump 
began  to  creak.  Mike  shook  him  by  the 
shoulder.  “Hey,  feller,  it’s  time  t’get  up.” 

The  big  trainer  opened  an  eye,  yawned 
hugely  and  looked  around.  “We  get  a  dry 
track,  an’  that  won’t  hurt  us  any.  How’s 
th’  mare?” 

“Fine  as  silk,”  Mike  nodded  down  across 
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the  green  infield.  “Not  a  peep  from  Lloyd. 
Must  ’a’  figured  that  snake  would  keep  her 
in  a  sweat  all  night.  An’  it  would  if  you 
hadn’t  found  it.  One  o’  these  days  I’m 
goin’  t’stuff  a  snake  down  that  bird’s  throat. 
We’ll  do  it  today  if  th’  mare  can  come  home 
in  front.  That’ll  hurt  him  worse’n  a  sack 
full  o’  snakes.*’ 

WHEN  Butterfly  had  been  watered 
and  fed  and  rubbed  until  she  shone 
like  pwile  gold  in  the  strong  sun¬ 
shine,  Dollom  set  off  for  Ma  Riley’s,  and 
Mike  ate  the  breakfast  his  partner  again 
brought  him.  Then  they  sat  through  the 
interminable  hours  that  must  pass  before 
a  race.*  There  was  nothing  to  say,  and 
little  to  do  except  gulp  nervously  and  look 
now  and  again  toward  the  grand  stand  to 
see  if  the  big  flags  had  been  raised. 

For  the  third  time  Mike  burnished  the 
stirrups  on* the  light  racing  saddle  and  tested 
the  slender  girth  and  surcingle.  Then  he 
brought  out  the  mare’s  bridle  and  fiddled 
with  that,  while  Sunny  Jim  went  over  the 
worn  orange  silk  jacket  and  white  breeches, 
stained  with  the  mud  and  dust  of  three  sea¬ 
sons’  racing.  “’Guess  we’ll  have  t’get  us 
another  set  o’  colors  soon,”  he  remarked. 
“Look  kinda  ratty,”  Mike  nodded.  “Yep,” 
and  fell  to  his  bit  polishing. 

Billygoat  Row  was  deserted  but  for  an 
occasional  horse  being  walked.  Mike  ate 
no  lunch  before  ridii^,  and  Sunny  Jim  kept 
him  company.  When  everything  that 
could  be  done  had  been  done  and  done 
again,  they  sat  and  tried  not  to  catch  each 
other’s  eyes,  in  a  silence  that  rang  in  their 
ears. 

At  last  it  was  time  to  go.  They  mea¬ 
sured  progress  at  the  track  by  the  crash  of 
the  band  between  races.  “W^,  let’s  start,” 
said  Sunny  Jim,  and  Mike  was  on  his  feet 
at  the  word.  “All  right,”  he  answered,  in 
a  voice  that  was  cracked  and  dry. 

Sunny  Jim  led  Butterfly,  sheeted  and 
hooded  to  her  dainty  ears,  and  Mike,  in  full 
regalia,  carried  the  saddle.  .He  was  riding 
at  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  and  needed 
no  weight-pad. 

The  big  grand  stand  was  packed,  and 
other  hundreds  filled  the  lawn  in  front  and 
lined  the  white  track-rail  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  paddock.  From  the  opposite 
direction  came  Sell-you-Lloyd,  leading  the 
big  brown  Gwilt,  the  Clymer  entry  for  the 
FUnders,  with  Slattery,  the  stable  jockey, 


and  a  retinue  of  helpers.  A  moment  later 
a  second  group  appeared,  made  up  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Clymer  and  his  friends  coming  to  look  at 
his  horse.  The  senator  was  immaculate  in 
white,  from  his  buckskin  shoes  to  his  Pana¬ 
ma  hat,  and  he  produced  the  effect  of  a  large 
stomach,  expensively  clad,  propelled  from 
behind  by  some  one  else. 

“If  clothes  made  a  race,  we’d  be  pullin’ 
a  plow,”  said  Mike,  and  grinned  for  the  first 
time  that  day. 

“But  they  don’t.  You  go  get  weighed.  ^ 
I’ll  ke^  th’  mare  here.” 

Mike  threaded  his  way  through  the  mill¬ 
ing  crowd  to  the  scales,  hopp^  into  the 
chair  and  was  waved  away  by  the  derk  as 
Slattery  came  up  in  the  resplendent  purple 
and  gold  cap,  Clymer  colors,  his  saddle  and 
weigh t-p>ad  on  his  arm,  for  ’ae  needed  ten 
pounds  of  lead  to  bring  him  to  his  allotted 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds. 

The  partners  stripped  and  saddled  But¬ 
terfly  and  Mike  prepared  to  mount.  At 
which  moment  Sell-you-Lloyd  came  hurry¬ 
ing  by  on  some  last-minute  errand.  He 
saw  them,  and  waved  an  airy  hand,  “You 
two  billy-goats  can’t  be  blamed  f’r  buttin’ 
in,”  he  said,  then,  “If  you  don’t  want  that 
Shetland  px>ny  run  over,  keep  out  of  our 
way,  see?” 

Sunny  Jim  stared  at  the  other  and  Mike 
could  see  the  muscles  on  his  neck  harden 
into  cords.  Then  the  big  trainer  deliber¬ 
ately  turned  his  back,  and  Lloyd  hurried 
on.  “If  I’d  said  anythin’  to  that  rat.  I’d 
’a’  landed  on  him.  ...”  Dollom  was 
breathing  deeply,  “an’  hittin’  Clymer’s 
trainer  in  th’  p>addock  at  this  track  would  be 
as  bad  as  touchin’  his  jockey  after  he  was 
mounted.  Lloyd  was  askin’  us  t’get  our¬ 
selves  ruled  off.  We  fooled  him,  huh?” 

Mike’s  answer  was  lost  in  the  blare  of  the 
bugle  calling  the  horses  to  the  px)st.  Sunny 
Jim  stoop^,  cupp)ed  his  big  hands  and 
hoisted  his  p)artner  to  the  saddle.  He  held 
the  mare  by  the  bit  and  looked  up.  “They 
ain’t  beat  us  yet,”  he  said,  “hop  to  it, 
Mike.” 

The  little  jockey  gathered  his  reins. 
“Our  tail’s  up  an’  our  ears  are  pinned  back. 
We  been  worms.  Now  we’re  goin’  t’fly — 
s’long — ”  and  he  guided  the  golden  sorrel 
toward  the  wide  p>addock  gate  that  led  to 
the  track. 

There  were  five  entries  for  the  Flinders 
Mile,  headed  by  Senator  Cl>Tner’s  Gwilt, 
made  favorite  as  much  on  his  ownership  as 
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on  his  speed,  for  the  Clymer  string  Jiad  a 
name  for  winning.  Slattery  led  the  pro¬ 
cession  onto  the  track  and  up  past  the 
grand  stand,  while  the  scarlet-coated  band 
outdid  itself  and  the  senator  bowed  ac¬ 
knowledgments  from  his  box. 

Next  in  line  came  the  bright  bay  Qsric, 
from  the  Crossland  Stables,  fast,  but  not 
known  as  a  stayer  over  a  distance.  Behind 
Osric  the  blaze-faced  Wearmouth,  rearing 
and  fighting  for  his  head,  took  up  half  the 
track.  He  was  locally  owned,  and  got  a 
cheer  as  he  passed.  Then  followed  the 
businesslike  gray  Canute,  of  the  Pat  Morri¬ 
son  string,  slow,  but  able  to  gallop  all  day. 
Butterfly  brought  up  the  rear,  while  the 
crowd  shouted  for  Gwilt.  To  the  far  end  of 
the  grand  stand  they  paraded,  and  then  back 
again  to  the  start  directly  in  front.  The 
band  stopped  and  a  swift  silence  fell  as  they 
lined  up. 

Slattery  had  drawn  the  rail  and  Mike  was 
third  from  him.  He  looked  over  at  the 
Clymer  entry  and  saw  that  Slattery  carried 
a  new  and  heavy  whip.  .  .  .  “Ought 

t’stir  up  th’  big  sawhorse  with  that  gad,” 
he  muttered,  and  winked  derisively  as  he 
caught  Slattery’s  eye.  The  Clymer  jockey 
glared  at  him  fiercely,  whereat  Mike 
thumbed  his  nose  and  the  harassed  starter 
roared.  “Line  ’em  up,  you  push-cart 
riders!”  and  the  packed  grand  stand 
hummed  like  a  hive  of  bees. 

Fir  an  instant  the  five  heads  showed  in 
line,  the  jockeys  a  row  of  silhouettes 
against  the  blazing  afternoon  sun.  The 
flag  flashed  down,  and  they  were  off. 

Sunny  Jim  had  worked  his  way  to  a  place 
on  the  rail,  and  stood  perspiring  freely  as 
the  horses  swirled  and  twisted  at  the  p)ost. 
He  saw  Mike  get  the  mare  away  winging 
and  sighed  in  vast  relief,  “Whew!” 

After  the  scrambling  rush  of  the  start, 
Mike  took  Butterfly  back  under  a  strong 
hold,  and  as  they  charged  the  first  turn  he 
lay  in  third  place.  Two  lengths  ahead 
Gwilt  galloped,  with  Osric  lapp>ed  at  his 
girth.  Canute,  the  gray,  was  on  his  right, 
and  just  behind  him  Wearmouth  still  fought 
for  his  head.  They  swirled  down  the  track 
like  a  flock  of  wheeling  birds,  flew  around 
the  curve  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  swung  into 
the  backstretch,  silks  crackling  flagwise  as 
the  pace  increased. 

Slattery  held  the  brown  close  to  the  rail 
on  his  left,  and  Mike  kept  his  firm  pull  on 


the  eager  mare.  Butterfly  was  going  well 
within  herself,  and  he  meant  to  keep  her 
strong  for  the  finish.  Also  he  could  watch 
the  Clymer  jockey. 

Half-way  down  the  straight  there  came  a 
rush  of  hooves  and  Wearmouth  swept  past, 
dragging  his  rider  forward,  clearly  out  of 
control  he  was,  and  running  away.  “That’fl 
cook  him,  anyhow,”  Mike  said  to  himself, 
and  then,  as  the  sorrel  tried  to  follow, 
“Steady,  girl  .  .  .  he’ll  be  back,”  and  he 
held  her  to  her  unbroken  stride. 

As  they  neared  the  stretch  turn,  Mike 
let  her  draw  closer  to  the  leaders,  hoping 
for  a  chance  to  swing  in  between  Gwilt 
and  the  rail  if  the  big  brown  should  go  wide. 
Canute  and  Osric  were  galloping  with  him, 
like  a  circus  team,  and  Wearmouth,  tiring 
fast,  struggled  to  hold  his  place  beside  them. 

Less  than  a  fourth  of  the  distance  re¬ 
mained,  and  Mike  peered  with  half-shut 
eyes  through  the  dust  that  came  back. 
Butterfly  ^nt  to  the  turn,  and  came 
smoothly  into  the  stretch,  still  two  lengths 
behind,  and  Mike  loosed  his  hold  a  little, 
“Lady  horse,  let’s  go  get  ’em — ”  he  told  her. 

In  a  dozen  jumps  he  caught  and  left  the 
gray,  for  Canute  was  doing  all  he  knew,  and 
it  was  not  good  enough.  A  hundred  yards 
farther  he  passed  Wearmouth,  killed  off 
by  his  own  pace.  Osric  and  Gwilt  were 
still  locked,  a  scant  length  ahead,  and  like 
the  roar  of  distant  surf  Mike  could  hear  the 
grand  stand  calling. 

A  hundred  yards  from  the  finish  Osric 
cracked.  They  left  him  spent  and  reeling 
and  drew  up  to  Slattery’s  right  stirrup. 
The  Clymer  jockey  looked  around  as  he 
heard  the  patter  of  the  mare’s  hooves,  and 
Mike  saw  him  crouch  lower  in  the  saddle. 
Less  than  five  feet  separated  the  two  as 
they  galloped. 

“Sweetheart  .  .  .  c’mon.  .  .  .” 

Mike’s  cheek  was  touching  the  mare’s  neck 
as  he  called  on  her.  Inch  by  inch  they 
caught  the  flying  brown,  and  Mike  listened 
for  the  sharp  crack  that  would  tell  him 
Slattery  had  gone  to  his  whip,  the  big  new 
whip.  He  heard  nothing. 

Instead,  he  saw  the  head  of  the  Clymer 
horse  cease  to  drift  back.  He  was  holding 
the  mare  stride  for  stride,  for  all  her  splen¬ 
did  speed.  “Lady — you  got  t’do  better — ” 
and  his  skillful  hands  lifted  her  ahead,  help¬ 
ing  her  with  every  ounce  of  his  whalebone 
body  in  a  magnificent  burst. 

Gwilt  clung  to  them,  and  then  like  an  evil 
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dream,  the  brown  drew  away.  Remorse¬ 
lessly  as  a  tide  he  was  leaving  the  sorrel, 
and  a  cold  wave  of  horror  ran  ^ong  Mike’s 
spine.  Slattery  was  sitting  quiet,  the  butt 
of  his  whip  against  his  mount’s  withers,  and 
in  maddened  leaps,  ears  flat  against  his 
head,  the',  Clymer  horse  held  his  terrible 
pace.  • 

“Butterfly — hop  to  it!”  Mike  screamed, 
but  she  could  do  no  more.  A  blast  of  sound 
from  the  grand  stand  told  him  the  finish  was 
near,  and  in  three  strides  more  Gwilt  flashed 
across  the  line,  a  clear  length  ahead. 

SUNNY  JIM,  on  the  rail,  stood  like  a 
man  of  stone.  He  had  seen  their  mare, 
running  all  out,  caught  and  held  and 
passed  by  the  brown.  The  big  man  shook 
his  head  slowly  as  the  crowd  surged  around 
him.  “Well— that’s  that,”  he  said,  and 
climbed  over  the  rail  with  Butterfly’s 
blanket. 

Then  he  saw  Mike  do  something  he  had 
never  done  before.  The  little  jockey  had 
pulled  the  sorrel  to  a  quick  stop  and  he  was 
bringing  her  back  not  at  a  walk  but  at  a 
brisk  trot.  Mike  pulled  up  beside  him, 
signaled  to  the  judges  for  permission  to  dis¬ 
mount,  and  slid  to  the  ground  beside  his 
partner.  He  was  trembling  violently  and 
he  spoke  between  gasps,  “Jim — wiU  you- 
take  th’  1-1-longest  chance  we  ever  took  in 
our  life?” 

“Buck  up,  Mike.  We’ve  been  beat  be¬ 
fore.” 

“Sure.  .  .  but  not  like  this.  ...” 
Mike  looked  around,  to  see  Slattery  pull  up 
twenty  feet  away,  where  Sell-you-Lloyd 
awaited  him,  and  beyond,  just  coming  onto 
the  track.  Senator  Clymer.  The  senator 
made  a  point  of  leading  in  his  winners. 

“Jim,  it’s  a  handspring  into  hell,  but  we 
got  t’make  it — here,  take  th’  mare — ”  and 
Mike,  reeling  as  he  walked,  crossed  the 
track  to  the  Clymer  horse.  Slattery  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  as  he  hit  the  ground  Mike 
wrenched  the  whip  from  his  hand. 

“Now  he  has  spilled  th’  beans — an’  we  get 
th’  bums’  rush  f’r  tamperin’  with  another 
man’s  jockey.”  Sunny  Jim  watched  Mike 


duck  under  Sell-you-Lloyd’s  arms  and  run 
back  to  him.  “Here  goes  everythin’,”  he 
gasped,  and  pressed  the  whip-butt  against 
Dollom’s  wrist.  There  was  a  faint  crack¬ 
ling  sound,  and  the  big  trainer  jumped  as  if 
he  had  been  stung.  -  “He’s  got  a  battery  in 
it- — same  as  electric  spurs.  I  knew  that 
skate  couldn’t  run  th’  way  he  did — an’ 
Slattery  carried  th’  bat  queer — an’  I  guessed 
right.  Look  out,  here  comes  Lloyd.” 

Dollom  took  the  whip,  and  as  Lloyd  came 
up,  his  face  contorted  with  rage,  he  clamped 
a  huge  hand  on  his  shoulder.  “We  got  you 
this  time,”  he  said  quietly,  and  over  Lloyd’s 
head  he  saw  Senator  Clymer  approaching. 

“Lloyd,  it’s  your  turn  t’do  some  quick 
thinkin’.”  Sunny  Jim  turned  the  whip 
butt  up.  On  it  were  two  small  copper 
bumps,  and  Lloyd  seemed  to  shrink  as  Dol¬ 
lom  held  them  under  his  eyes.  “You  c’n 
go  an’  tell  th’  judges  your  jockey  lost  his 
weight-pad  an’  is  disqualified.  Or  I’ll  take 
this  thing  to  ’em,  an’  you  an’  Senator 
Clymer’ll  never  run  another  horse.” 

Senator  Clymer  caught  the  last  words, 
and  turned  the  color  of  an  oyster.  For  a 
moment  he  stared  wide-eyed,  and  then 
without  a  word  he  walked  away.  Lloyd 
looked  at  his  employer’s  departing  back. 
“He  would,”  he  said  bitterly,  and  to  Dol¬ 
lom,  “You  win  ...  I’ll  tell  th’  judges 
we’re  out.” 

“I’ll  be  here,  waitin’,”  answered  Sunny 
Jim,  and  saw  Lloyd  start  across  the  track  to 
the  judges’  pavilion  to  disqualify  his 
horse. 

Still  holding  the  Clymer  whip  he  turned  to 
Mike,  standing  beside  the  sweat-stained 
golden  sorrel.  “You  rang  th’  big  bell  this 
time!” 

“I’ll  tell  th’  cock-eyed  world!  Didn’t  I 
know  their  shark-bait  couldn’t  live  with  th’ 
lady-horse  without  some  funny  help?” 
The  little  jockey  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  a 
tired  grin  crept  over  his  gaunt  cheeks. 
“Say — remember  what  we  was  talkin’ 
about  last  night?  I  mean  about  not  takin’ 
things  bein’  a  luxury?  Looks  like  th’  sen¬ 
ator  gets  th’  luxury  this  time— an’  we  get  th’ 
race.  Fair  enough,  huh?” 
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One  of  the  stories  toe're  particularly  proud  of  m  the  next  month's  Everybody's  is  ''Intercepted 
by  Radio,”  by  Ared  White.  Ifs  a  war  story,  and  it’s  that  sort  of  story  we  all  love  where 
a  man  performs  a  terrific  act  of  heroism  without  realising  for  one  minute  he  is  a  hero. 
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Dope  Smugglers 

M  battle  in  the  (clouds 

This  is  the  Complete  Novelette 


I  HAD  found,  in  my  previous  soirees  as 
a  member  of  the  twrder  patrol,  that 
it  was  fairly  customary  down  there  for 
events  to  eventuate  with  consider¬ 
able  ease  and  fluency.  Nevertheless,  it  re¬ 
mained  for  my  last  tour  of  duty  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  one  never  knows  what’s  around 
the  comer — in  the  Air  Service.  Just  how 
I’d  have  felt  as  I  came  rolling  into  the 
frolic^me  town  of  McMullen,  Texas,  had  I 
known  what  was  in  store  for  me  I  know  not. 
I  anticipated  a  month  or  so  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Grande  with  the  old  gang.  In¬ 
stead  of  that,  I  was  doomed  to  collide  with 
Mr.  Percival  Enoch  O’Reilly  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  period,  and  to  be  hurled,  as  it  were, 
into  various  matters  in  rapid  succession. 
Such  as  the  Bell-Farwell  circus,  for  instance, 
and  the  flourishing  village  of  Tampico,  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  the  huge  dirigible  hight  “America.” 
To  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Frederich  Von  Stern¬ 
berg,  customarily  called  the  Count. 

However,  that’s  overreaching  myself  as 
far  as  a  candidate  trying  to  be  elected  by 
the  Prohibition  party.  The  immediate 
business  before  the  house  concerns  Percival 
Enoch  O’Reilly — as  most  of  the  incidents  in 
my  life  ftw  the  following  three  months  con¬ 
cerned  him — with  the  supporting  cast  in¬ 
cluding  Dumpy  Scarth. 

I — I  being  first  Lieutenant  John  Evans  of 
the  Army  Air  Service— had  been  stationed 


on  the  border,  off  and  on,  for  nigh  upon  four 
years. 

You  may  not  know  it,  but  the  Army  Air 
Service  ran  a  patrol  along  the  Rio  Grande 
to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  rangers,  the 
cavahy,  andJhe  Customs  Service  in  the 
unending  struggle  which  goes  on  down  there. 
Around  a  hundred  picked  flyers  sent  their 
De  Haviland  airplanes  frolicking  up  and 
down  that  stretch  of.  country  several 
times  a  day,  and  the  flights  were  always  on 
the  alert  for  a  hurry  call  for  help.  McMtil- 
len  was  the  most  easterly  station  for  the 
flyers,  and  the  western  end  of  the  patrol  was 
at  Rockwell  Field,  which  abuts  on  the 
Pacific  Oceap.  Other  flights  were  at  Lare¬ 
do,  Del  Rio,  Marfa,  Sanderson,  El  Pa.so, 
Douglas,  Nogales,  etc.,  each  consisting  of 
around  a  dozen  flyers  and  observers  and  a 
squad  of  mechanics. 

A  FEW  months  before  this  f)articular 
day,  which  found  me  making  the  last 
lap  back  to  McMullen,  I’d  been  or¬ 
dered  up  north  to  Cook  Field  as  a  test  pilot. 
Now  I  was  on  my  way  back,  on  temporary 
duty.  Said  duty  concerned  clearing  up  some 
army  property  which  had  been  charged  to 
me  on  the  border,  and  w'hich  my  successor, 
strange  to  say,  could  not  find.  Any  army 
man  who’s  ever  had  ISfge  property  re¬ 
sponsibility  will  understand  thoroughly  why 


it  might  be  necessary  for  me  to  use  my  every  one  of  them.  And  naturally  some  of 
legal  talents  to  save  myself  owing  the  gov-  the  inhabitants,  like  the  gargantuan  old 
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ernment  approximately  ten  times  as  much  sheriff,  for  instance,  had  worked  alongside 


as  my  salary  for  life  would  amount  to. 

And  I  was  curiously  nervous  and  fidgety 
and  happy,  so  to  speak,  as  the  dusty 
branch  line  train  pulled  into  the  well-re¬ 
membered  station.  It  was  great  to  be 
home  again.  And  when  I  slid  off  the  steps, 
and  beheld  Captain  Kennard,  Lieutenants 
Jimmy  Jennings,  Sleepy  Spears,  George 
Hickman  and  others  of  the  veterans,  there 
to  meet  me,  I  forgot  the  blasting  heat  and 
the  inch  of  dust  with  which  I  was  covered. 
.\long  with  them  was  Sheriff  Bill  Trow¬ 
bridge,  leading  minion  of  the  law  for  Hidalgo 
County,  and  Mayor  Sarn  Edwards,  and  a 
few  other  local  .lights  whb’d  played  poker, 
chased  smugglers,  or  gone  for  a  ride  with 
the  dozen  flyers  who’d  made  up  the  McMul¬ 
len  flight  for  five  years. 

Sounds  as  though  I  was  some  conquer- 


us  in  a  dozen  different  battles  against  the 
scum  which  infests  the  border.  I  was  just 
one  of  the  town  boys  coming  home. 

There  being  but  one  train  a  day  from  San 
Antone  into  McMullen,  there  was  alwa>’s  a 
big  crowd  out  to  see  that  it  came  to  rest 
properly,  and  I  was  busy  for  some  minutes 
saying  hello  around.  So  busy  that  I  didn’t 
really  notice,  until  I  climbed  into  one  of  the 
superannuated  government  cars,  that  none 
other  than  Dumpy  Scarth  was  occupying  a 
seat  alongside  the  Captain. 

“Hi,  Dumpy,”  I  greeted  the  fat,  moon¬ 
faced  little  flyer.  “No  doubt  you  flew  all 
the  way  from  Laredo  just  to  make  the 
home-coming  complete.” 

“The  hell  he  did.”  grunted  Kennard. 
“Three  days  ago  he  transferred  from  the 
Laredo  flight  to  McMullen.” 


mg  hero  returning  to  an  ovation.  That, 
brethren,  is  indeed  far  from  the  truth.  The 
simple  facts  were  that  McMullen  considered 
the  airmen  as  part  of  the  town.  They 
knew  every  one  of  us  personally,  appre¬ 
ciated  having  the  advertisement  which  the 
gang  gave  the  town,  and  had  been  mixed 
up  with  various  of  our  enterprises  in  no  un- 
certaiiv  manner.  Many  a  thing  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  five  years — and  the  town  knew 


“He’s  going  to  polish  off  our  flying,” 
Sleepy  Spears  stated  gently. 

Sleepy’s  a  stocky,  somnolent  bird  who 
counts  any  extra  effort  whatever  as  so 
much  irretrievable  waste  of  energ\'.  Possi¬ 
bly  because  of  the  amount  of  rest  he  gets, 
whenever  an  emergency  comes  up  he’s  the 
fastest,  toughest,  keenest  bird  who  ever  sat 
at  a  stick. 

Dumpy  Scarth  chuckled  boxnshly,  his 
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homely  round  face  beaming  into  mine. 

“These  birds  can  kid  all  they  want  to!” 
he  proclaimed  characteristically,  “but  be¬ 
lieve  me  I  made  ’em  sit  up  and  take  notice 
when  I  got  a  shot  at  the  new  S.  E.  5  you’ve 
got  out  there!  Ask  ’em  about  that  upside 
down  roll — ” 

“God  help  us,”  I  internipted  prayer¬ 
fully.  “Listen,  Dumpy.  I  have  many  mat¬ 
ters  of  import  on  my  mind,  such  as  one 
of  the  old  tequila  cocktails,  telling  the  story 
of  my  life,  and  playing  a  real  band  of  poker 
again.  The  first  time  you  start  telling  how 
good  you  are,  I’m  going  to  bind  and  gag 
you  and  ease  you  into  temporary  incarcer¬ 
ation.” 

“Huh!”  sniffed  Dumpy.  “Fat  chance 
anybody’ll  have  to  talk  about  anything,  now 
that  you’re  back!” 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  at  times 
I  am  loquacious,  and  easy  to  urge  into 
sp)eech.  However,  I  received  this  last 
sliot  of  Dumpy’s  in  dignified  silence,  which 
enables  me  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
him. 

Physically  he’s  short  and  fat  and  fleshy- 
faced  with  a  nice  boyish  pair  of  eyes  which 
are  easy  to  make  flash  and  crackle  with  ex¬ 
cited,  almost -hysterical  feeling.  And  the 
little  squirt  was  unquestionably  the  most 
conceit^  flyer  who  ever  set  his  feet  against 
a  rudder  bar  and  risked  his  neck  to  give 
some  spectator  a  thrill.  Dumpy  informed 
the  world  at  the  slightest  provocation  that 
he  was,  without  question,  the  best  flyer  who 
ever  oozed  through  the  ozone. 

And  the  heck  of  it  was  that  he  came 
pretty  dose  to  being  just  what  he  thought  he 
was!  There’s  where  the  rub  came. 

Furthermore,  flying  was  the  only  thing 
discernible  about  which  he  had  any  illu¬ 
sions.  He  wasn’t  over  twenty-four  or  five, 
had  had  sort  of  a  tough  life  in  his  early  days, 
and  being  a  fl)dng  ofl&cer  was  p>aradise  to 
him.  He  wouWn’t  have  swapped  his  job  to 
be  a  general  on  the  ground.  Fljdng  and  the 
army  were  the  ends  of  existence  to  him.  I 
think  he  woke  up  in  the  morning  and  patted 
himself  on  the  back  as  he  told  himself  that 
he  was  Dumpy  Scarth,  army  pilot.  And 
his  waking  hours  were  spent  in  a  continuous 
endeavor  to  fly  more — and  more  skillfully. 
Along  writh  that,  to  show  off  so  that  any 
lingering  doubts  the  world  might  have  about 
his  ability  would  be  stilled.  He’d  slap 
St.  Peter  in  the  nose  from  his  ship  any  day 


in  the  week,  for  af^lause,  and  did.  There’s 
no  doubt  at  all  in  my  mind  that  he  was,  in 
front  of  a  crowd,  the  craziest,  most  daring, 
and  almost  as  skillful  an  airman  as  ever 
made  a  landing. 

And  how  he  talked,  about  flying,  I  mean. 
Any  other  flyer  who  accomplished  any¬ 
thing  Dumpy  became  jealous  of,  belittling 
the  achievement  while  he  mourned  the  fact 
that  he  hadn’t  had  a  chance  to  get  that 
publicity  himself.  He  was  p)erfectly  willing 
to  try  any  stunt,  trip,  maneuver  or  test 
which  any  man  in  the  world  would — and 
could  come  as  close  to  being  successful. 
He  spent  his  time  thinking  up  new  records 
to  make,  stunts  to  do,  grandstand  fl}dng  to 
accomplish.  If  he  should  be  over  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  with  just  precisely  enough  gas 
to  get  him  to  shore,  he’d  stop  above  a  row¬ 
boat  with  one  man  in  it  and  stunt  until  the 
gas  gave  out.  One  onlooker  was  a  crowd  to 
him — twenty  spectators  turned  him  into  an 
aerial  demon  who’d  make  a  statue  quiver 
like  a  shimmy  dancer. 

But,  as  I  said,  flying  Was  his  only  vice, 
unless  you  include  a  grandstand  tend¬ 
ency  in  most  of  his  public  appearances. 
Otherwise  he  was  a  lovable,  impulsive,  ex¬ 
citable  youngster  who  could  tickle  any 
stringed  instrument  with  skill,  warble  a 
million  songs — most  of  them  dirty — in  a 
charming  Imrroom  tenor,  and  was  good 
humored  and  popular  despite  his  complex. 
He  had  a  hide  like  an  armor  plate,  and 
simply  couldn’t  be  kidded  or  shamed  out  of 
his  free  and  easy  bragging.  Insults,  sugge.- 
tions,  and  razzings  rolled  off  him  like  spit- 
balls  off  the  sides  of  a  battleship,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  the  floor  again  he’d 
resume  where  he  left  off. 

And  never  forget  that  before-mentioned 
fact — he  could  make  good  en  everything  he 
said!  That’s  what  made  things  so  bad. 

“How  did  you  happen  to  come  to  Mc¬ 
Mullen,  and  leave  Laredo  flat?”  I  inquired. 
“Did  they  get  to  the  point  where  a  field 
ordinance  required  you  to  be  muzzled?” 

“Nop>e,”  grinned  Dumpy  serenely.  “You 
lucky  stiffs  up  here  always  have  fallen  into 
more  excitement  than  any  other  outfit 
along  the  river.  I  wanted  to  be  in  on  it. 
Gosh!  The  newspaper  space  you’ve  hogged 
for  five  years  would — ” 

“Cause  Dumpy  Scarth  to  blow  up  and 
bust  if  it  continued  without  him  in* on  it,” 
Jimmy  Jennings  interjected. 
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He's  a  slim,  handsome  youngster  who  was 
an  ace  in  the  war  and  as  good  a  flyer  as 
they  come.  In  fact,  the  entire  border 
patrol,  if  I  do  say  it  myself,  was  selected 
from  the  veterans  of  the  service.  Getting 
into  the  tiny  clearings  which  dot  the  desert 
of  mesquite  we  have  to  fly  over  is  no  job 
for  an  amateur. 

How  I  got  into  the  patrol  I  don’t  know. 
Just  luck,  I  presume,  which  was  what  got 
a  country  boll-buster  from  the  wilds  of 
Utah  into  the  Air  Service  in  the  first  place. 
My  entire  stay  in  college  was  limited  to  a 
two-hour  sightseeing  tour  at  the  University 
of  Texas. 

“Any  other  new  men  in  the  fold?”  I  asked 
stocky,  scarred-faced  Captain  Kennard? 

Incidentally,  that  same  square,  deepn 
voiced,  spike-pompadoured  little  Captain 
was  the  b^t  C.  O.  along  the  border.  He’d 
got  three  planes  and  a  flock  of  medals  with 
the  assorted  palms,  leaves  and  pineapples 
which  governments  pass  out  during  the 
war.  Having  been  a  civil  engineer  over 
half  the  known  world,  he  had  just  the  right 
combination  to  handle  a  bunch  of  flying 
prima  donnas — one  of  the  boys  most  of  the 
time,  and  a  damn  good  disciplinarian  when 
necessary.  T  say  that  in  heartfelt  sincer¬ 
ity,  having  been  disciplined  at  one  time  or 
another.  • 

SLEEPY  SPE.\RS’  heavy  eyelids  raised 
a  trifle  as  I  asked  my  question.  We 
had  left  the  crowded  main  street  of 
McMullen,  and  were  fogging  and  fanning 
along  through  the  Me.xican  quarter,  about 
half-way  to  the  field. 

“Didst  ever  hear  of  Lieutenant  Percival 
Enoch  O’Reilly?”  he  inquired  mildly. 

“Don’t  tell  me  he’s  one  of  us!”  was  my 
explosion. 

“About  to  be,  this  very  day.  In  fact, 
unless  Pete  Miller  came  in  cock-eyed  from 
the  eastern  partrol,  the  ship  that  passed  over 
a  few  minutes  ago  contained  Percival 
Enoch,”  the  Captain  corroborated.  “Know 
him?” 

“No,  but  I  know  a  lot  about  him,”  I 
stated. 

“That’s  the  fix  everybody’s  in.'  He’s 
just  back  from  the  Philippines.”  Jimmy 
Jennings  told  me. 

“I  haven’t  found  any  reason  why  he 
should  be  so  well-known,”  snorted  Dumpy 
Scarth.  “What’s  he  ever  done?  Gosh! 
You’d  think  he  was  a  combination  of 


Gueynemer  and  Fonk  and  Von  Richtofen 
and  Rickenbacker  to  hear  all  the  chatter! 
Why,,  a  lot  of  kid  stunts — ” 

“Oh,  dry  up.  Dumpy,”  the  Captain  told 
him  elegantly.  “Strikes  me  that  we’ve 
got  another  playboy  around  the  joint. 
Thank  God  you  left  Tex  MacDowell  up  at 
Cook  Field,  Slim.” 

“I  never  shall  forget  the  yam  they  tell 
about  Percival’s  adventures  that  time 
martial  law  was  declared  in  West  Virginia 
and  he  was  sent  over  with  a  load  of  bombs,” 
chuckled  Jennings.  “Had  a  forced  landing 
in  a  town  where  the  people  were  hostile, 
faked  martial  law  to  protect  himself,  and 
ran  that  town  for  thirteen  days  like  it 
never  was  run  before!  They  said  he  had  a 
curfew  law,  requisitioned  the  traffic  cop’s 
motor-cycle  as  his  private  car,  and  spent 
half  his  time  with  the  moonshiners  in  the 
mountains.” 

“Jim  Reade  just  wrote  me  a  while  back 
from  the  Islands,”  grinned  Kennard,  “that 
another  of  his  forced  landings  got  him  into 
the  midst  of  a  tribe  of  unfriendly  Moros 
over  there.  After  everybody  thought  he 
was  dead,  he  came  back  a  Chief,  Jeffe,  Pres¬ 
ident,  or  whatever  it  is  a  Moro  ruler  is.” 

“Well,  I  personally  know  that  after  the 
war  he  got  out  of  the  army  a  while,  and 
was  in  that  Kosciusko  squadron  in  Poland 
and  from  there  got  to  be  something  or  other 
in  the  Lithuanian  cavalry,”  I  told  them. 

“As  a  last  contribution,”  drawled  Sleepy 
Spears,  “he  was,  for  the  period  just  pre¬ 
ceding  his  reentry  into  the  .Yir  Service,  an 
instructor  in  the  Me.xican  Air  Service  down 
at  Mexico  City.” 

“What  of  it?”  shrilled  Dumpy,  unable  to 
hold  himself  in  any  longer.  “Any  guy  that 
wants  to  go  from  pillar  to  post — ” 

“Nothing,  my  boy,”  rasped  the  Captain 
as  he  avoided  a  Me.xican  mutt  in  the  street 
by  an  eyelash.  “What  caused  you  to  sit 
up  and  howl  whenever  his  name  is  men¬ 
tioned?” 

“Oh — all  this  chatter  mak^  me  sick,” 
growled  Dumpy. 

Whereat  we  enjoyed  a  community  grin. 
Dumpy  felt  that  somebody  was  arriving 
who  might  compete  with  him  for  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Air  Seivnce  in  general,  the 
border  and  McMullen  in  particular,  and  the 
luscious  young  ladies  thereof  individually. 

I’ll  tell  you  the  truth.  One  Slimuel  X. 
Evans  looked  forward  with  considerable 
relish  to  setting  eyes  on  this  bozo  O’Reilly. 
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HIS  career  in  the  Air  Service  had  fur¬ 
nished  about  as  many  anecdotes  as 
George  Washington’s  naps  have  genu¬ 
ine  antiques.  Some  of  his  escapades  were 
unprintaole — all  of  them  funny.  Along  the 
western  front  in  France  he’d  seen  active 
service  for  exactly  six  months.  In  that  time 
he’d  never  missed  a  chance  to  hop  any  num¬ 
ber  of  Boche.  He  made  five  trips  across  the 
lines  in  that  six  months.  Every  time  he  got 
at  least  one  German  oflScial,  and  each  time  he 
got  shot  up  and  rested  in  a  hospital.  He  gen¬ 
erated  a  plan  to  fly  a  captured  ship  over  the 
lines  and  capture  the  Kaiser,  but  that  was 
oflScially  doused.  He’d  have  tried  it  if 
they’d  let  him.  And  they  did  whisper  the 
fact  about  that  he’d  caught  a  Kiwi  colonel 
alone  one  time,  said  colonel  being  as  popular, 
deservedly,  as  the  Kaiser  himself  at  the 
time,  and  that  said  colonel  didn’t  appear 
publicly  thereafter  for  a  week.  He’d  been 
court-martialed,  had  Percival,  on  an  average 
of  three  times  a  year  during  his  service,  and 
never  convicted  because  the  members  of  the 
court  martial  were  too  weak  from  laughing 
at  the  testimony  to  vote. 

In  a  minute  the  airdrome  was  in  sight, 
sweltering  in  the  blazing  mid-afternoon 
sun.  It  was  like  coming  back  into  my  own 
room.  BuUdings  on  the  southern  side,  the 
little  individual  tents  for  the  officers  be¬ 
yond  them,  great  black  corrugated  iron 
hangars  flanking  the  airdrome  to  east  and 
west,  and  the  yellow  sandy  field  stretching 
northward  to  the  low  fence  which  bounded 
it  there.  The  guards  saluted  with  wide 
grins,  the  radio  sergeant  gestured  at  me 
jovially,  the  mechanics  working  on  the  one 
big  De  Haviland  on  the  line  waved  wrenches 
in  greeting,  and  I  felt  like  a  million  dollars, 
except  that  I  was  tired.  Had  L  known 
what  the  night  was  to  bring  forth,  I’d  have 
taken  a  nap. 

“Percival  is  here,”  announced  Jimmy  as 
we  hauled  to  in  front  of  headquarters  with 
a  flomdsh  and  a  loud  backfire.  “That’s  not 
the  patrol  ship.” 

As  we  climbed  out  and  went  up  the  steps 
a  man’s  figure  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

“Lieutenant  O’Reilly  reporting  for  duty, 
Cap’n!”  said  a  large  and  hearty  voice — and 
five  khaki-clad  flyers,  including  me,  turned 
into  statues — if  there  are  any  sculp)ed  with 
their  mouths  open. 

So  this  was  Percival  Enoch  O’Reilly!  I 
remember  thinking  in  total  amazement. 

For  the  man  in  the  doorway  wasn’t  an 


inch  over  five  feet  two.  In  fact,  he  barely 
escaped  being  a  dwarf,  as  far  as  height 
went.  But  what  there  was  of  him  was 
sturdy — powerfully  sturdy.  His  short  legs, 
encased  in  highly  p)olished  boots  and  per¬ 
fectly  fitting  breeches,  were  straight  and 
round  and  thick.  He  stood  with  them  well 
apart,  as  though  planted  there  for  an  ex¬ 
pected  onslaught.  Going  north,  his  torso 
seemed  to  be  pwured  into  his  brand  new  roH- 
collared  blouse.  His  body  was  barrel-like, 
merging  into  sloping,  massive  shoulders. 
Possibly  it  was  because  his  clothes  fitted  so 
tightly  that  I  got  the  idea  that  his  flesh  was 
hard  as  rock. 

It  was  his  face  that  turned  our  goofy 
looking  countenances  into  grinning  masks 
of  welcome,  however.  Percival  Enoch  re¬ 
moved  his  cap  after  saluting,  and  shook 
hands  with  Kennard  as  the  rest  of  us  in¬ 
spected  him. 

His  hair,  slightly  curly  and  close-clipped, 
was  as  red  as  a  burlesque  show  comedian’s 
nose.  Forthright,  fiery,  flaming  red.  It 
was  parted  exactly  in  the  middle,  and 
slicked  down.  His  eyebrows  had  faded 
from  much  sunlight,  and  were  light  streaks 
across  a  lineless  skin  which  had  b^n  tanned 
into  leather.  Red  hair  and”  white  eye¬ 
brows  and  twinkling  blue  eyes  aren’t  ordi¬ 
narily  met  with  in  conrftction  with  sun¬ 
burn  like  that,  and  it  sure  was  a  startling 
effect. 

His  short  nose,  which  had  been  broken, 
tilted  a  bit  above  a  tiny  little  wa.xed 
mustache  which  was  also  bleached  into 
blondness.  His  mouth — full  of  large  wh'te 
teeth — was  rather  small — almost  effemi¬ 
nate.  But  an  angular  jaw  gave  the  lie  to 
that. 

He  seemed  to  twinkle  like  an  elf,  from 
eyes  and  mouth  and  hair.  Probably  it  was 
the  effect  of  the  sunlight  on  his  various 
hirsute  appurtenances,  and  a  certain  bris¬ 
tling  effect  obvious  in  his  eyebrows  and  that 
absurd  mustache. 

“Hello,  everybody!”  he  went  on  as  he 
shook  hands  around.  He  could  barely  get 
his  short  fingers  half-way  around  my  own 
oversized  paw,  but  he  purchased  enough  for 
a  grip  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
strong  man. 

And  that  deep-booming  voice  of  his! 
Coming  from  that  toy  body,  it  was  as  sur¬ 
prising  as  hearing  a  fog-horn  effect  from  a 
tin  whistle.  He  fairly  crackled  with  vitality, 
joviality  and  cussedness,  if  you  get  what  I 
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mean.  Satan  himself,  in  convivial  mood, 
peeped  out  of  those  sparkling  eyes. 

“I  can  pick  you  out  pretty  closely,”  he 
stated  as  he  made  the  rounds.  “Been 
hearing  a  lot  about  you  boys.  You’re 
Jimmy  Jennings,  eh?  And  this  must  be 
Sleepy  Spears,  eh?  Ho,  ho,  ho!  And  ac¬ 
cording'  to  the  dope,  the  tallest  man  in  the 
Air  Service  is  Slim  Evans,  but  I  thought  you 
were  a  test  pilot  at  Cook?” 

“Just  got  here  on  temporary  duty,”  I  told 
him.  “I  find  I  left  here  short  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  tools,  and  what  not.” 

“Ho,  ho,  ho!”  he  roared.  “I  was  that 
way  trying  to  clear  the  Philippines.  Had  all 
my  sergeants  out  stealing  from  the  other  out¬ 
fits  for  two  weeks.  Then  Billy  Rider  came 
down  and  cracked  his  ship  all  to  pieces  in  a 
lake,  and  according  to  the  survey  I  put 
through  he  had  had  two  hundred  wrenches, 
four  typewriters,  three  dozen  flying  suits  and 
five  Liberty  motors  in  his  ship. 

“I  don’t  believe  I  can  call  your  name,  at 
that!”  he  went  on,  just  the  touch  of  an  Irish 
brogue  in  his  voice  as  he  shook  hands  with 
the  lowering  Scarth. 

“My  name’s  Robert  Scarth — sometimes 
ailed  Dumpy,”  stated  that  young  gentle¬ 
man  pompously. 

His  impressive  announcement  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  recall  to  the  newcomer’s  mind  the 
many  exploits  which  had  made  Dumpy 
famous — he  thought. 

“Well,  glad  to  know  you!”  grinned 
O’Reilly.  “Haven’t  been  on  the  border 
long,  eh?” 

“Huh?”  exploded  Dumpy  furiously.  “F — 
four  years!  Why,  I’m  the  guy  thatdbrought 
down  those - ” 

“My  error!”  O’Reilly  assured  him  airily. 
“This  all  the  gang?” 

“No — the  two  patrol  ships  aren’t  in  yet, 
but  the  western  one  ought  to  be,”  Kennard 
told  him.  “I—” 

“Telephone,  Captain!”  came  the  voice  of 
Pop  Cravath,  our  bald-headed  and  fiery 
adjutant.  “Long  distance.  Lo;  Slim!  So 
you’re  back,  eh?  God  help  us  all!” 

WHILE  Pop  and  I  were  chinning  I 
permitted  myself  a  few  grins  at  the 
sorely  insulted  Scarth.  That  he 
alone,  of  all  the  flyers,  was  unknown  to  the 
newcomer  had  put  the  final  seal  on  his  ad¬ 
vance  dislike  of  O’Reilly.  He  was  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  giving  Percival  Enoch  a  running 
summary  of  his  border  achievements,  in  a 


highly  patronizing  and  self-satisfied  manner. 
Dumpy  was  as  naive  as  a  child  where  flying 
was  concerned.  O’Reilly,  several  inches 
shorter  than  the  far  from  lofty  Scarth,  was 
peering  up  into  the  cocky  border  man’s  face 
with  an  air  of  delighted  surprise.  Those 
light  eyebrows  were  raised  quizzically,  and 
his-  eyes  were  mere  slits.  Finally,  when 
Dumpy  took  breath,  O’Reilly  sighed: 

“My,  my!” 

Ordinarily  this  would  have  glanced  off 
Dumpy’s  skin  like  Lirdshot  off  a  boulder. 
But  now  he  bridled. 

“And  on  the  border  we  don’t  throw  the 
bull,”  he  snapped. 

“I’d  never  have  believed  it!”  stated 
O’ReiUy.  “I—” 

“Listen  here!”  blazed  Dumpy.  “New 
men  don’t  get  away  with — ” 

“Listen,  Cocky,  yourself,”  roared  O’Reilly 
jovially.  “Did  anybody  ever  tell  you  you 
talked  too  much?” 

Silence,  so  thick  you  could  have  carted  it 
away  in  chunks.  Dumpy,  his  face  flaming, 
his  lips  moving  soundlessly  as  he  groped  for 
words,  was  a  fat  hunk  of  helpless  rage. 

“News,  boys.” 

It  was  the  Captain’s  raucous  voice.  One 
look  at  that  square,  battered  face  of  his  in 
the  doorway,  and  I  sensed  tragedy. 

“T^ERT  GATES’  ship  was  found  fifty 

|j  miles  west,  nearly  burned  up.  Gates 
dead  with  a  bashed  in  skull  and  pretty 
well  unrecognizable.  Sergeant  Baker,  with 
him  when  he  left,  wasn’t  in  the  ship) — 
and  can’t  be  found,  and  it  all  sounds  phony 
to  me!” 

In  the  interv-al  of  absolute  silence  which 
fell  over  us  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  old 
spirit  of  the  border  rushed  over  me  in  a 
wave.  I  forgot  that  I  was  returning  after 
months  of  absence — I  felt  that  I  had  never 
left  at  all.  The  old  days,  when  any  i>assing 
moment  might  bring  forth  a  tragedy  such 
as  this  one,  were  with  me  again,  and  my 
mind  just  automatically  felt  its  way  on  to 
the  implications  in  the  Captain’s  words. 

Bert  Gates  was  just  a  name  to  me,  I 
didn’t  know  him,  and  he  had  joined  the 
flight  after  my  departure.  Despite  the  lack 
of  p)ersonal  grief,  though,  there  was  the 
fiercely  bitter  resentment  which  arises  in 
ever>'  flyer’s  heart  when  one  of  the  box's 
goes  west. 

.\dde<l  to  that  was  my  instinctU-e  feeling 
that  Gates  had  been  heljxed  on  his  way  out 
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of  this  life.  His  observer  was  not  in  the 
ship,  and  could  not  be  found.  That  was 
as  pjeculiar  a  situation  as  could  well  be 
imagined. 

“Who  reported  it?”  I  asked  the  Captain — 
the  first  words  to  break  the  silence. 

“Chap  named  Gray.  Said  he’d  bou^t 
the  old  Griflin  place  a  couple  of  months  ago. 
He  saw  the  ship  start  down,  apparently  all 
right.  It  crashed  in  an  open  field  about  a 
nule  north  of  Gray’s  house,”  barked  the 
Captain.  “Gray  started  right  over  — 
couldn’t  remember  hearing  any  crash — and 
found  the  wreck.  The  Sergeant  must  have 
seen  Gray’s  house  before  the  landing — if  he 
was  unhurt  he’d  naturally  have  made  for 
that  house.” 

The  other  flyers  said  not  a  word.  Grim¬ 
faced,  I  could  fairly  see  their  thoughts. 
Many  a  time  a  ship  came  back  from  patrol 
Trith  bullet  holes  in  it,  and  many  were  the 
men  from  El  Paso  to  Brownsville  who’d  give 
much  for  the  pelt  of  any  border  patrolman. 
Occasionally  they  succeeded.  When  that 
happened  the  flying  clan  did  not  like  it.  In 
fact,  they  never  forgot  it.  It  welded  them 
into  a  coherent  group  of  men  with  one 
idea — to  make  it  distinctly  unhealthy  for 
the  man  or  men  who’d  broken  their  ranks. 

Remember,  by  any  chance,  the  system 
of  the  old  Texas  Rangers?  Many  a  lone 
ranger  dominated  a  situation  which_  had 
baffled  a  dozen  ordinary  minions  of  the  law, 
and  did  it  without  so  much  as  a  bruise  to 
show  for  his  trouble.  Tbat  was  because 
when  a  ranger  rode  down  the  street  of  a 
wild  town  no  outlaw  was  able  to  pull  a 
trigger  on  him  without  deep  thought.  Said 
gunman  could  kill  that  ranger — but  what 
would  the  other  rangers  do  to  him  when 
they  heard  about  it? 

The  answer  was  “get  him.”  Get  him  if  it 
took  the  whole  gang  of  them  a  year,  or  car¬ 
ried  one  of  them  half  way  across  the  earth. 
There  was  but  one  end  to  the  trail. 

And  that  b  the  spirit  of  the  Air  Service— 
and  particularly  the  spirit  of  the  border. 
Later,  perhaps,  you  may  see  that  more 
clearly. 

Dumpy’s  eyes  were  ablaze,  but  for  once 
hb  tongue  was  still.  Then  my  eyes  roved 
to  O’Reilly,  while  the  Captain  paced  the 
veranda  with  choppy  strides. 

Somehow  O’Reilly’s  whole  face  seemed  to 
have  changed.  Hb  merry  blue  eyes  were 
now  round  little  pieces  of  glass,  glinting  as 
coldly  as  sunlight  off  an  iceberg.  His  small 


mouth  was  thinned  to  almost  nothing,  and 
the  skin  appeared  to  have  tightened  over  his 
jaw.  Tiny  little  white  scars  seemed  to  leap 
into  being  here  and  there  on  hb  face,  and 
for  the  first  time  I  noticed  that  there  was  a 
slight  bulge  on  one  side  of  hb  jaw.  Some¬ 
how,  at  that  moment,  hb  face  seemed  bat¬ 
tered,  if  you  get  what  I  mean — the  coun 
tenance  of  a  man  who  had  been  knocked 
around,  physically  and  mentally,  a  good 
deal.  He’d  aged,  to  the  casual  eye,  ten 
years  in  one  minute. 

“Captain,  let  me  fly  down  and  see  what’s 
happened!”  exploded  Dumpy.  “I  haven’t 
flown  much  today,  and  I’ll  ferret  out — ” 

“I’ve  got  a  better  idea,”  I  cut  him  off. 
“Cap’n,  how  about  me  breaking  in  right 
now?  You  boys  have  all  flown  a  good  deal 
today,  and  I’ve  been  riding  a  train.” 

Kennard  did  not  hesitate. 

“Two  ship)8  will  go,”  he  said  tersely. 
“Dumpy,  you  can  go  in  one  ship,  alone,  and 
bring  back  Gates’  body.  Slim,  you  stay 
around  and  see  whether  you  can  pick  up 
anything  of  interest.  I - ” 

“Captain  Kennard!” 

It  was  O’Reilly’s  fog-horn  voice.  The 
sturdy  little  flyer  was  straight  as  a  ramrod, 
hb  cold  eyes  dancing  up  into  Kennard’s. 

“I  sure  would  like  to  go  with  Evans,  sir, 
he  said  in  clipp)ed  phrases. 

Hb  consuming  desire  to  be  in  the  thick 
of  things  made  him  seem  like  a  ball  of  fire. 
The  vitality  of  the  man  shone  through  the 
outward  semblance  and  his  deadly  serious¬ 
ness. 

“Huh!”  snorted  Dumpy.  “Why  send  a 
man  wMb’s  never  been  on  the  border  before 
and  doesn’t  know  what  it’s  all  about! 
You  flatter  yourself - ” 

“Shut  up,  you!” 

O’Reilly  had  whirled  on  Dumpy  like  a 
banty  rooster  in  a  rage.  His  red  head  was 
thrust  forward,  and  his  face  was  bleak  and 
cruel. 

And  Dumpy  Scarth  sort  of  stepp>ed  back 
a  little,  and  tried  to  fumble  for  words.  It 
was  as  though  some  withering  flame  had 
shot  out  at  him  from  the  amazing  little 
.  Irishman. 

“Furthermore,”  O’Reilly  said  slowly. 
“Don’t  ever  pick  me  out  for  any  more  re¬ 
marks,  see?”  - 

The  words  were  very  ordinary,  but  the 
effect  of  them  was  magical.  Dumpy,  red 
as  fire  and  sullen-eyed,  did  not  even  bluster. 
He  just  quit  trying  to  talk. 
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Kenaard  flashed  a  look  at  the  discom 
fited,  raging  Scarth,  and  even  circumstances 
such  as  we  were  involved  in  could  not  keep 
him  from  the  hint  of  a  smile. 

“All  right,  O’Reilly.  Get  your  stuff,  all 
of  you.  Jimmy,  have  the  ships  waftmed.” 
“I  fly  the  ship,”  I  told  O’Reilly. 

“What  do  I  care?”  he  spat  back  at  me. 
Then  his  face  widened  in  a  winter,  wolfish 
sort  of  grin. 

“Think  Gates  was  tampered  with?”  he 
demanded. 

I  nodded. 

“Means  action,  eh?  Got  here  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  didn’t  we?  Ho,  ho,  ho!” 

And  he  was  off  for  his  tent,  his  short, 
thick  legs  covering  the  ground  with  amazing 
speed.  His  body  seemed  to  fairly  skim 
along  the  sand. 

A  MOM  ENT  later  we  were  on  the  line. 
Dumpy  was  already  in  his  ship,  warm¬ 
ing  it  himself,  while  a  sergeant  was  in 
the  cockpit  of  mine.  I  relieved  him,  took  a 
look  at  the  instruments,  saw  that  the  tempier- 
ature  had  crawled  up  over  sixty,  centigrade, 
and  started  the  final  test.  With  a  mechanic 
on  each  wingtip  straining  backward  against 
the  ship,  and  another  man  sitting  on  the  tail 
to  keep  it  from  raising  in  the  terrific  pro¬ 
peller  blast,  I  eased  the  throttle  forward 
until  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  horse-piower 
Liberty  was  singing  at  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty  revolutions  a  minute  and  the  whirring 
prop  was  sending  a  swirling  column  of  sand 
high  into  the  air.  Air  pressure  three,  oil 
pressure  twenty-five,  battery  charging  rate 
two,  temperature  close  to  eighty— all  was 
well.  I  ran  the  motor  on  each  switch  of 
the  double  ignition  system  separately,  and 
there  was  not  a  miss.  As  I  eased  the  throt¬ 
tle  back  Percival  Enoch,  looking  like  a 
brownie  in  his  coveralls  and  helmet  and 
goggles,  was  climbing-in  the  rear  seat.  We 
had  our  Colts,  there  was  plenty  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  both  front  and  rear  guns,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  set. 

Dumpy  was  already  taking  off  as  our  me¬ 
chanics  pulled  the  wheelblocks  from  beneath 
the  wheeb.  By  the  time  I’d  swung  the  ship 
and  was  taxying  for  the  northern  end  of  the 
field  Dumpy  was  in  the  air.  A  terrific 
grandstand  zoom  took  him  over  the  build¬ 
ings  at  the  southern  end  of  the  airdrome,  and 
then  he  banked  sharply  westward.  He  dis¬ 
appeared  on  a  bee-line  for  our  objective, 
scarcely  a  hundred  feet  high. 


.“He  wants  to  get  there  as  far  in  advance 
of  us  as  possible,  so  he’ll  be  alone  in  his 
glory  before  whatever  crowd  there  is,”  I 
remember  telling  m5rself  disgustedly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  should  have  waited 
for  us,  and  the  ships  flown  together  in  case  of 
a  forced  landing  on  the  p>art  of  either.  But 
Diunpy  want^  a  few  minutes  of  solo 
strutting. 

That  all  sounds  nasty,  I  admit,  but  don’t 
get  me  too  far  wrong.  Dumpy  felt  as 
badly  as  any  one  about  the  tragedy,  and 
would  risk  his  life  in  a  second  to  get  revenge. 
But  he  was  just  constitutionally  unable  to 
forget  himself,  no  matter  what  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

Fir  the  next  half  hour  the  familiar  p>ano- 
rama’of  the  border  unfolded  itself  ^fore 
my  reminiscent  eyes.  To  the  north  the 
limitless  sea  of  rolling  mesquite  which  met 
the  horizon  twenty  miles  away;  southward 
the  twisting  Rio  Grande  and  the  daily  brood¬ 
ing  chaparral  of  Mexico.  Directly  beneath 
us  a  few  ribbon  roads,  some  shacks,  an  oc¬ 
casional  house,  a  few  fields.  And  we  were 
flying  directly  into  a  red  sun  which  was 
only  half  visible  above  the  horizon.  It 
would  not  be  very  long  before  the  quick 
Texas  darkness  was  upon  us. 

I  was  keeping  a  sharp  watch  below,  just 
out  of  habit.  I  looked  around,  and  b^eld 
O’Reilly  with 'his  helmeted  head  over  the 
side  of  the  ship,  watching  the  ground  unin¬ 
terruptedly.  He  was  so  short  he  had  to 
stand  to  get  any  sort  of  a  reasonable 
view. 

I  knew  the  Griffin  place.  It  consisted  <rf 
a  comfortable  bungalow,  and  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land,  part  of  it  under  culti¬ 
vation  in  cotton.  Gray  was  a  new  name  to 
me,  doubtless  a  newcomer  to  the  border. 
The  place  was  a  half  mile  or  so  from  the 
river,  bounded  by  mesquite  on  all  but  the 
southern  side. 

In  exactly  half  an  hour,  my  ostrich-like 
neck  stretched  to  its  limit  and  my  eyes 
ranging  the  ground  ahead  of  me,  I  picked  up 
a  ship  on  the  ground.  A  few  seconds  later  I 
saw  the  wreck.  And  there  were  only  four 
f)eople  around  it.  Dumpy  had  not  found 
much  of  a  crowd.  — 

With  growing  interest  I  surveyed  that 
fidd  as  I  came  closer.  It  was  fully  three 
hundred  yards  square,  plowed  and  planted. 
The  ridg«,  though,  were  very  small.  In 
other  words,  it  looked  like  a  field  where  any 
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kind  of  a  flyer  at  all  could  make  a  safe 
landing. 

And  Gates’  ship  had  burned.  That  meant 
it  had  crashed — not  just  nosed  up  in  land¬ 
ing.  The  fact  that  his  skull  was  crushed 
made  a  crash  a  certainty.  And  if  I  re¬ 
membered  correctly — 

“Hold  your  horses,  and  get  the  dope 
straight  from  headquarters,”  I  admonished 
myself  wh»  I  found  that  I  was  counting  an 
a^ul  lot  of  chickens  without  many  eggs. 

I  swooped  down  over  the  field,  and  cir¬ 
cled  it  to  look  it  over  from  a  hundred  feet. 
Landing  was  a  cinch,  unless  the  earth  was 
softer  than  it  looked  to  be.  Three  horses 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  field.  And  one  of 
the  three  people  who  were  standing  close  to 
the  blackened  wreck  of  Gates’  plane,  unless 
my  eyes  deceived  me  most  atrociously,  was 
a  woman. 

Southward  a  mile  or  so  was  the  Gray 
bungalow,  corral,  and  three  sheds.  The 
mesquite  started  at  the  edge  of  that  field, 
and  continued  uninterruptedly  as  far  as 
one’s  good  eye  could  see. 

There  were  no  other  habitations  for  man 
or  beast,  aside  from  the  Gray  place,  within 
eight  or  ten  miles. 

I  circled  around  a  few  hundred  yards  west 
of  the  field,  and  cut  the  throttle  gradually, 
skimming  the  mesquite  to  stall  into  the  soft 
plowed  ground.  The  nose  of  my  ship  tipped 
downward  a  little  as  the  wheels  sank  into 
the  loam,  but  in  general  the  landing  was  a 
simple  one. 

’REILLY  said,  as  we  started  for  the 
wreck: 

“There’s  a  woman  there.  Seems  a 
little  funny  she  should  want  to  be  around 
a  corpse  for  this  length  of  time,  eh?  She 
must  be  used  to  ’em.” 

“If  she’s  a  border  girl,  she  probably  is,” 
I  told  him. 

But  there  was  no  corpse.  Gates’  body 
had  been  removed  from  the  blackened 
debris.  One  other  thing  I  noticed  imme¬ 
diately.  That  was  that  the  motor  had  not 
buried  itself  in  the  ground  at  all.  The  tail 
of  the  ship) — or  what  had  been  the  tail — had 
been  thrust  into  the  air,  as  though  the  ship 
had  simply  nosed  up. 

One  item  of  information  was  a  dead  cinch. 
That  DeHaviland  had  not  spun  into  the 
ground. 

I  p)ointed  this  out  to  O’Reilly  in  low  tones 
as  we  neared  the  silent,  waiting  group. 


“And  even  a  DeHaviland,”  he  said  in  a 
gruff  stage  whisp)er,  “doesn’t  often  catch  on 
fire  in  a  noseup.  To  say  nothing  of  there 
being  few  flyers  butter-fingered  enough  to 
have  nosed  up  this  field!” 

“Where’s  Gates’  body?”  I  demanded  of 
Dumpy,  who  walked  forward  to  meet  us. 

“They’d  already  got  it  out,”  he  told  me. 
“It’s  on  the  way  to  the  undertaker’s  in 
Gray’s  car,  he  said.  Took  it  to  Pola  Lasa.” 

That  was  a  village  about  twenty  miles 
away. 

“I  wish  they  hadn’t,done  that,”  I-said  in 
'a  whisper. 

“Here’s  Gray  now,”  Dumpy  told  us,  and 
my  eyes  rivet^  themselves  on  the  face  of 
the  tall  young  fellow  who  had  come  forward. 
The  other  two  were  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
away,  by  the  wreck. 

He  was  a  very  prepossessing  individual. 
Dressed  in  expjensive  riding  clothes  and 
bootees,  his  tan  silk  shirt  op>en  at  the  neck, 
and  a  Stetson  which  hadn’t  cost  a  cent  less 
than  fifty  dollars  cocked  back  a  bit  on  his 
head,  he  looked  more  or  less  like  a  motion 
picture  cowboy.  His  thin,  lean  face  was 
fairly  well  tanned,  and  a  p)air  of  big  black 
eyes  met  mine  unwaveringly.  Deep  lines 
from  nostrils  to  mouth  strengthened  his 
countenance,  somehow,  and  there  was  a 
deep  flush  on  his  cheeks. 

When  Dumpy  introduced  us  his  grip  was 
quick,  strong,  and  nervous. 

“And  this  is  O’Reilly — a  rookie  on  the 
border,”  Dumpy  sp)at  forth  when  he  intro¬ 
duced  O’Reilly.  “He  just  came  for  the 
ride.” 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Scarth  had  it  in 
for  O’Reilly  in  a  very  thoroughgoing  man¬ 
ner.  The  Irishman  shot  a  contemptuous 
glance  at  Dumpy,  and  then  shook  hands. 

“You’re  the  guy  that  reported  this?” 
he  asked  abruptly. 

Gray  nodded,  his  handsome  face  seeming 
drawn  and  haggard,  now  that  I  looked  at  it 
more  closely.  He  seemed  to  be  under  a  ter¬ 
rific  nervous  strain. 

“What  happ)ened?”  boomed  O’Reilly,  and 
his  cool  eyes  were  like  pin-p)oints,  boring  into 
the  full  dark  ones  of  Gray. 

“We  saw  the  ship  circling  down  over  this 
field,”  Gray  said  slowly,  and  I  noticed  that 
his  sp)eech  was  that  of  an  educated,  cultured 
man.  It  had  no  trace  of  the  southern  dia¬ 
lect  in  it. 

“It  didn’t  seem  to  be  having  a  forced 
landing,  or  to  have  anything  wrong  with  it. 
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In  fact,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  it  made  a 
normal  glide  for  landing,  up  to  the  time  it 
disappeared  from  sight.  '!^e  next  minute 
I  saw  smoke  coming  up  above  the  trees, 
rushed  over,  and  found  things  just  as  you 
see,  except  that  the  flyer’s  b^y  was  in  the 
flames.  And  his*  skull  was  badly  crushed. 
As  soon  as  I  had  telephoned,  we  came  back 
and  got  the  body  out  and  sent  it  in  my  car  , 
to  Pola  Lasa.  I — ” 

E  STOPPED  himself  abruptly,  his 
shadowed  eyes  darting  from  face  to 
face. 

He  had  been  on  the  verge  of  saying  some¬ 
thing,  and  had  apparently  thought  better  of 
it.  I  was  becoming  more  and  more  specula¬ 
tive  regarding  one  Mr.  Gerald  Gray’s  ner¬ 
vous  condition. 

“Spit  it  out!” 

It  was  O’Reilly.  Short  legs  wide  apart, 
the  battered  little  flyer  was  a  bundle  of 
concentrated  energy  battering  at  die  doors 
of  Gray’s  mind.  His  head  was  thrust 
slightly  forward  above  his  wide  shoulders, 
and  his  whole  attitude  was  one  of  bullying 
the  stranger  before  us. 

“Why,  what?”  Gray  asked  surprisedly. 

“You  started  to  say  something,  I  thought,” 
O’Reilly  informed  him  in  that  deep  voice. 
“Well,  Mr.  Gray,  while  we’re  alone  there 
are  two  or  three  points  which  might  as 
well  be  mentioned.” 

O’Reilly  took  me  off  my  feet,  and  I’ll 
swear  I  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  Here  he 
was  taking  charge  of  things — and  appar¬ 
ently  wasting  no  time  whatever  in  subtle¬ 
ties,  as  it  were. 

And  I  let  him  go.  If  ever  competence 
and  audacious  ability  to  take  care  of  him¬ 
self  shone  through  the  earthly  body  of  a  man 
it  did  in  “Penoch”,  which  was  to  be  his 
border  nickname. 

“In  the  first  place,”  boomed  O’Reilly, 
“this  fire’s  unnatural.  In  the  second,  the 
wreck’s  damn  unnatural.  In  the  third,  the 
disappearance  of  the  observer  in  this  ship 

is -  damn  unnatural.  And  we  aim  to 

find  out  some  more  about  it — and  we  aim  to 
find  it  out  from  you!” 

In  a  second  such  tensity  fell  over  that 
little  group  as  I’ve  never  felt  before  or 
since — and  that  includes  looking  into  guns, 
too.  Gray,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
was  a  man  writhing  in  torture.  His  face 
was  strained  and  white,  his  eyes  pools  of 
misery.  And  little  Penoch  O’Reilly,  mus¬ 


tache  bristling,  eyes  glinting,  leaning  for¬ 
ward  pugnaciously  while  his  loud  voice 
batter^  away  at  Gray’s  defenses  was  like 
some  human  projectile.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  so  hard  and  sort  of  inevitable  about 
him  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  no  defense, 
mental  or  physical,  could  stand  against  him. 

Queer  feelmg  to  have  about  a  sawed-off, 
scarred-face  little  squirt  whose  head  didn’t 
come  to  your  chest,  wasn’t  it? 

My  eyes  were  frozen  so  t^htly  to  Gray’s 
anguished  face  that  I  failed  to  notice  ^e 
approach  of  the  girl  and  the  other  m^.  I 
tMnk  that  Dumpy  did,  though.  After  a 
moment  of  pregnant  silence  wherein  it 
seemed  that  O’Reilly’s  will  was  battling 
with  Gray’s,  Dumpy’s  voice^lit  the  still¬ 
ness. 

“Oh,  why  all  this  stuff,  O’Reilly?  Mr. 
Gray,  this  fellow  here  just  got  on  the  border 
today,  and  doesn’t  know  what  it’s  all  about. 
Don’t  mind  what  he  says,  necessarily.” 

O’Reilly  turned  his  head,  and  just  shot 
one  look  at  the  round  face  of  his  antagonist. 
Dumpy’s  eyes  were  blazing  defiantly.  And 
O’Reilly’s  face  gradually  got  purple.  Not 
a  word  did  he  say,  but  his  body  sort  of 
quivered,  and  his  fists  were  clenched  so 
tightly  that  the  knuckles  were  white  and 
there  were  deep  depressions  where  the  nails 
bit  in. 

Before  a  word  more  could  be  said  Dumpy 
had  turned  toward  the  girl,  and  there  was  a 
world  of  bravado  and  self-satisfaction  in  his 
voice  as  he  said: 

“We  were  just  coming  over.  Miss  Gray. 
We  got  talking  business  all  of  a  sudden,  for 
no  reason.  May  I  present  Slim  Evans,  an 
old  border  flyer  who  just  got  back  to  Mc¬ 
Mullen?” 

Knowing  Dumpy  as  I  did,  I  knew 
the  why  of  his  inexcusable  challenge 
ta  O’Reilly  as  accurately  as  thou^ 
I’d  read  his  mind.  It  was  Dumpy’s  habit 
to  fall  for  any  presentable  woman  immedi¬ 
ately,  in  the  fimt  place.  And  in  the  second 
place,  he  liked  to  grandstand  tmder  any 
conditions.  He’d  seen  his  chance  to  make 
himself  big — and  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Gray. 

Penoch  O’Reilly  started  to  get  control 
of  himself,  under  the  triumphant  eyes  of 
Scarth,  as  we  bowed  to  the  girl.  And  both 
of  us  forgot,  momentarily,  what  was  tran¬ 
spiring  between  her  brother  and  ourselves. 
Let  me  get  hold  of  mj-self  before  I  rave. 
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or  you’ll  think  I’m  worse  off  than  Dumpy 
Mfhere  the  speaker  sex  is  concerned.  No 
one  knows  better  than  I  that  good-looking 
girls  grow  on  every  bush — but  knockouts 
sprout  about  as  often  as  banana  trees  do  in 
Labrador.  Outside  of  the  ecstatic  de¬ 
scriptions  of  writers,  and  the  idealized  con¬ 
ceptions.  of  the  bozos  who  illustrate  their 
vaporings,  the  perfect_ beauty  is  practically 
extinct,  to  my  mind. 

^  So  when  I  say  that  this  Ann  Gray  was  the 
best-looking  thing  I’ve  ever  seen  in  my 
thirty-odd  years  of  life,  it  means  something. 
If  she  wasn’t  a  knockout,  I’m  not  six-feet- 
six,  thin  as  a  rail,  and  homelier  than  any 
man  has  a  right  to  be.  All  of  which  Lam. 

She  had  everything.  By  that  I  mean 
more  than  a  pair  of  gorgeous  eyes,  and  a 
straight  little  nose,  and  a  heavy  mass  of 
black  hair,  and  all  .  the  rest  of  the  things 
which  go  to  make  up  prepossessing  pans. 
Add  to  those  outward  things  a  p)ersonality 
that  sparkled  in  her  big  dark  eyes  and  was 
apparent  even  in  the  trembly,  troubled  sort 
of  smile  she  threw  us,  and  you’ve  got  what 
I  call  attractiveness.  Her  slim  body,  in 
riding  clothes,  was  drawn  straight  and  stiff 
as  a  ramrod  when  she  greeted  us,  and  her 
eyes  were  shadowed  as  they  shifted  from  us 
to  her  brother’s  face. 

Being  one  of  these  misfit  physical  speci¬ 
mens,  and  knowing  very  well  that 
whatever  virtues  I  may  have  are  safely 
hidden  behind  my  nose  as  far  as  women  are 
concerned,  I  never  am  tempted  to  kid  myself 
about  making  any  favorable  impressions  on 
them.  And  when  that  happens,  you  become, 
to  a  certain  extent,  anesthetic  to  the  charms 
of  fair  sirens.  Consequently,  my  impersonal 
admiration  of  the  young  lady  was  not  such 
as  to  blind  me  to  certain  obvious  facts. 

One  was  that  she,  like  her  brother,  was 
laboring  under  a  tremendous  strain.  She 
was  biting  her  lips  now  and  then,  and  her 
oval  face,  delicately  tanned,  showed  it 
plainly. 

Under  different  conditions  I’d  have  per¬ 
mitted  myself  a  mild  ha  ha  at  Penoch 
O’Reilly.  He  growled  a  short  “GkKxl  af¬ 
ternoon,”  to  her,  as  though  she’d  been  a 
Mexican  hag,  and  then  his  eyes  returned  to 
their  silent  attack  on  Gray.  As  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  the  injection  of  woman 
interest  meant  not  a  thing. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Jerry?”  she  asked, 
and  the  words  seemed  to  be  dragged  reluc¬ 


tantly  from  her.  "Her  voice  was  a  sort  of 
contralto,  very  low  and  musical. 

“The  oflBcers  think  that  this — tragedy^ — 
did  not  happ>en  naturally,”  he  said  slowly, 
and  their  eyes  met  as  though  in  full  under¬ 
standing. 

She  took  a  step  toward,hkn,  the  rest  of  us 
scarcely  breathing,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm. 

“Listen,  now,”  came  Dumpy’s  raucous 
tones  with  considerable  hlatancy,  “no  use 
of  getting  all  wrought  up  over  this.  Miss 
Gray.  Now  we  border  patrolmen — ” 

“Shut  up!”  I  yapp>ed  at  him,  and  he  did 
close  his  mouth  momentarily.  From  sur¬ 
prise,  I  suspect. 

The  Grays  seemed  not  to  have  noticed 
the  interruption. 

“Why  don’t  you  tell  them,  Jerry?”  she 
asked  him. 

Penoch  O’Reilly’s  breath  was  released  in  a 
long  sigh,  and  his  barrel-like  little  body  re¬ 
laxed.  He  felt  that  he’d  won. 

The  tall  stranger  shrugged  his  shoulders 
wearily,  as  though  shaking  a  burden  from 
them. 

“I  will,”  he  said  quietly.  “Pete,  ride  one 
horse  and  lead  the  others.  We’ll  walk.” 

PETE  was  the  roughly  dressed,  weazened 
old  fellow  who  had  been  hanging  back 
of  the  group  a  few  feet.  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  an  employee  of  the  Grays.  Without 
a  word  he  made  off  with  awkward,  bow- 
legged  strides. 

It  struck  me  as  being  high  time  for  one 
Slimuel  X.  Evans  to  be  taking  a  hand.  So 
I  broke  into  speech  as  follows: 

“This  is  all  very  mysterious,  so  to  speak. 
Mr.  Gray,  you’ll  excuse  me  for  saying  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  trust  you.  Where  are 
we  going  to  walk  to  hear  your  story?” 

“To  the  house,  if  you  will,”  he  said  with 'a 
faint  smile  on  his  aristocratic  face. 

I  say  aristocratic,  because  that’s  the  way 
it  impressed  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
hadn’t  got  a  good  look  at  it,  in  detail.  That 
huge  hat  shaded  it  pretty  thoroughly,  and 
now  the  light  was  failing.  All  I  had  up  to 
that  time  was  an  impression  of  a  lean,  aqui¬ 
line  countenance  from  which  a  pair  of 
very  dark  eyes  looked  fearlessly  at  the 
world. 

He  glanced  at  the  sky  now,  and  went  on: 
“You’ll  spend  the  nightovith  us,  of  course. 
If  you  don’t  agree  now,  I  think  you  will 
after  I  tell  you  a  few  things.” 
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“All  that  adds  to  our  suspense,”  I  in¬ 
formed  him.  “However,  as  you  will.  I’ll 
report  by  telephone.  But  get  this.  We’re 
convinc^  that  there’s  been  foul  play  here. 
The  disappearance  of  Baker,  the  sergeant, 
is  an  additional  mystery.  He  must  be 
within  twenty  miles  of  here — that’s  as  far 
as  he  could  have  gotten,  on  horseback. 
Does  your  story  throw  any  light  on  his 
disappearance?” 

“Not  necessarily,”  Gray  said  steadily. 
“If  it  does — there’s  no  use  of  looking  for 
him  now.” 

What  he  said,  plus  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  pitch  dark  in  a  few  minutes,  sounded 
reasonable  to  me.  So  I  said  the  last  stanza 
of  my  piece. 

“Reminding  you  again  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  trust.  I’ll  simply  go  on  to  say 
that  we’ll  accept  yotir  hospitality,  tempo¬ 
rarily  and  with  reservations.  But  there  are 
three  Colt  six-shooters  here,  and  any  one  of 
’em  will  bark  quick  and  sudden  if  we’re 
suspicious.  Personally  I  don’t  think  that 
there’s  anything  of  an  ulterior  nature  in 
your  mind — but  down  here  you  must  realize 
that  we  can’t  trust  anyb^y.  So  watch 
your  step,  eh?” 

He  really  grinned  then — I  could  see  his 
white  teeth  flash. 

“I  thoroughly  comprehend  your  point,” 
he  said  with  an  intonation  and  a  bow  right 
out  of  a  Back  Bay  drawing-room.  “But 
it’s  a  bit  of  a  long  story  not  easy  for  me  to 
tell,  I  think  we’re  all  very  tir^,  and  the 
house  seems  most  sensible,  doesn’t  it?” 

“It  does,”  I  agreed.  “But  for - sake 

let’s  get  there  pronto,  eh?” 

“Amen,”  echoed  O’Reilly  with  deep  bass 
emphasis — and  surprisingly,  the  girl  laughed 
with  such  frank  enjoyment  that  Penoch, 
when  his  eyes  met  hers,  grinned  himself. 

“Sound^  like  I’d  had  training  as  a 
Methodist  deacon,  didn’t  it?”  he  queried. 
“Well  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have.  Ho, 
ho,  ho!”- 

rlE  GRAYS  walked  ahead,  in  deep 
conversation,  whUe  we  brought  up 
the  rear,  a  hundred  feet  or  so  behind 
them.  The  swift  Texas  twilight  was  merg¬ 
ing  "into  darkness  already. 

“O’Reilly,”  I  remark^,  “I’m  not  noted 
for  subtlety,  nor  yet  finesse,  myself,  but 
I’ve  got  to  hand  it  to  you  for  naUing  Gray 
to  the  cross  in  jig  time.  You  figured  the 
lay,  and  sure  acted  fast.” 


“Why  wait  around?”  he  enquired  jovi¬ 
ally.  “Say,  looks  as  though  we  might 
find  some  excitement,  eh?” 

“It  does.  The  really  puzzling  thing  is  the 
matter  of  this  sergeant’s  disappearance,’’ 
I  returned.  “There  are  several  dozen  con¬ 
ceivable  reasons  for  a  border  patrolman 
getting  into  trouble  on  the  ground.  But 
having  his  companion  disappear  is  another 
matter  altogether.” 

Here  Dumpy,  his  vanity  still  smarting, 
took  a  hand. 

“Strikes  me,”  he  proclaimed  savagely, 
“as  though  a  range  of  mountain  was  b^g 
made  out  of  one  molehill.  Foul  play — all 
right.  But  overstraining  to  connect  the 
Grays  with  it - ” 

“Listen,  you,”  roared  O’Reilly,  but  this 
time  he  did  not  seem  wrathful.  He  spoke 
with  entire  lack  of  ptassion,  as  though  pass¬ 
ing  the  time  of  day.  Feet  wide  apart, 
he  planted  himself  directly  in  front  of 
Dumpy. 

“There’s  a  little  matter  of  unfinished 
business  I  want  to  notify  you  of,”  he  pur¬ 
sued,  his  eyes  shining  like  a  cat’s  in  the  dark. 
“You  talk  too  damn  much,  and  you’re  a 
complete  and  total  fool.  Furthermore, 
you’ve  directed  too  much  of  your  chatter  at 
me.  Just  as  scxm  as  our  minds  are  clear,  so 
to  sp^k,  and  we  get  this  business  strai^t- 
ened  up,  I’m  going  to  take  you  out  and  lick 
the  etemak  daylights  out  you  for  two 
reasons.  Chie  to  show  you  I  can  do  it,  and 
the  other  to  give  me  a  talking  point  so  that 
I  can  shut  you  up  whenever  I  please!” 

“Don’t  wait!”  flashed  Scarth,  and  his 
open  hand  cracked  against  O’Reilly’s  cheek. 

“Just  another  item  proving  that  you’re 
a  damn  fool  instead  (A  just  an  (wdinary 
one,”  O’Rrilly  told  him  calmly.  He  did 
not  offer  to  resent  the  slap^t  all.  “We’D 
wait  until  more  important  business  is  over 
before  we  have  out  little  set-to.” 

“Listen,  both  erf  you!”  I  interjected  in  no 
uncertain  tones.  “This  stuff  is  out — get 
me?  O’Reilly,  hold  your  tongue.  As  for 
you.  Dumpy - ” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  O’Reilly  interrupted 
raucously,  and  his  twinkling  face  was 
turned  up  to  meet  my  eyes,  a  foot  and  a  half 
above  him.  “Slim,  you’re  all  right  and  a 
good  guy — ^but  don’t  tell  me  what  to  do  in 
that  tone  of  voice.  See?  I  know  your 
point  as  well  as  you  do,  and  I  don’t  ne^  to 
be  told.  Come  on — let’s  go.” 

We  followed  him  automatically.  Dumpy 
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still  incoherent  with  wrath.  Mr.  Percival 
Enoch  O’Reilly,  striding  along  with  ludi¬ 
crously  long  strides,  went  on  talking  as 
though  nothing  had  happened. 

’  “Of  course,”  he  said  calmly,  “Dumpy 
here’s  fallen  for  the  skirt,  hook,  line  and 
sinker.  That,  added  to  his  natural  bone- 
headedness  and — er — egotistic  loquacious¬ 
ness,  that  is  a  flossy  phrase,  has  turned  him 
into  a  hard  guy  to  keep  down.” 

“And  I  don’t  blame  you,  Caballero.  She’s 
one  of  the  most  elegant  women  I’ve  ever 
seen,  if  not  moi^  so.  So  much  so  that  I’m 
interested  myself.  You’ve  got  a  rival, 
Dumpy,  don’t  forget  that.” 

Suddenly  he  grinned,  and  pushed  his 
helmet  back  further  on  his  head.  “Gosh,  I 
hope  she  turns  out  to  be  wrong  some  way,  or 
I  swear  I  might  get  hooked!” 

The  conversation  switched,  at  my  sug¬ 
gestion,  to  the  problems  connected  with 
ofl^cial  business,  but  when  we  arrived  at  the 
house  we’d  come  to  no  particular  conclu¬ 
sions.  I  remember,  as  we  came  into  the 
clearing  and  saw  the  lights  gleaming  through 
the  purple  darkness,  that  I  drew  in  my 
breath  and  admitted  something  to  myself. 

“It’s  hot  and  dusty  and  deserted,  afflicted 
with  tarantulas  and  divers  snakes,  Spigs, 
and  assorted  bugs,  but  there’ll  never  be 
another  strip  of  country  to  take  the  place 
of  this  one,  for  me!” 

Perhaps  anticipation  of  what  lay  ahead 
was  responsible  for  part  of  my  sentimen¬ 
tality,  but  that’s  another  advantage  of  the 
border.  Something’s  almost  always  just 
ahead,  whether  you  know  it  or  not. 

We  went  into  the  fairly  sizeable  bunga¬ 
low,  and  the  red-faced  Dumpy,  the  hard- 
boiled  O’Reilly,  and  the  simple  Slim  Evans 
all  took  a  minute  or  so  to  register  surprise. 
For  the  sittiag-room  which  we  entered 
directly  from  the  porch  might  have  been 
transplanted  entire  from  some  luxurious 
city  home.  There  were  standing  lamps,  and 
a  reproducing  piano  which  hadn’t  cost  a 
cent  less  than  fflteen  hundred  berries,  ori¬ 
ental  rugs,  several  paintings — mostly  west¬ 
ern  landscapes — a  davenport  set  which 
looked  thickly  enough  upholstered  to 
smother  a  careless  sitter,  and  other  items  of 
comfort.  It  was  cosy  and  rich  and  restful 
and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

O’Reilly,  bleached  eyebrows  and  mus¬ 
tache  like  bristling  points  of  light,  took  his 
favorite  stance,  looked  the  place  over  in 
detail,  and  then  stated: 


“Some  joint.  Gray,  some  joint!  In  fact, 
I  haven’t  set  foot  in  a  private  home  of  any 
kind  for  several  years,  so  this  knocks  me 
dead.  I  presume  your  sister  is  responsible. 
Congratulations,  sis!” 

Once  again  she  laughed.  This  time  she 
threw  back  her  head  and  let  it  roll  forth 
uninterruptedly.  Dumpy  threw  a  savagely 
disgusted  look  at  the  forthright  Penoch,  and 
said  sourly: 

“You  mustn’t  mind  him.  Miss  Gray.” 

“Mind  him!  He’s  delightful!”  chuckled 
the  girl,  and  then  she  looked  at  her  brother. 
That  sobered  her,  abruptly. 


WITH  his  hat  off  he  was  one  good- 
looking  chap.  In  fact,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gray  had  had  a  good-looking  crop 
of  kids,  it  appeared.  His  hair  was  as  black  as 
his  sister’s,  and  almost  as  thick,  and  waved 
a  little.  He  looked  a  typical  movie  hero  type, 
except  for  one  thing.  There  were  signs  of 
maturity  and  character  there — as  though 
he’d  seen  things,  and  been  through  trouble 
in  his  life,  and  knew,  in  general,  what  it  was 
all  about.  His  mouth  was  a  bit  thin  and  re¬ 
pressed,  the  lines  a  little  deep,  his  eyes 
brooding — and  he  was  going  through  an 
ordeal,  right  then. 

His  sister,  too,  showed  a  few  things  in  the 
light,  without  her  hat.  In  fact,  she  went 
out  of  the  class  of  just  a  good-looking  girl, 
right  then.  She,  too,  had  character  and 
maturity  in  a  face  that  otherwise  might  have 
been  the  beauty  of  a  simon  pure  dumb-bell. 

I  changed  my  estimate  of  her  age  from 
twenty  to  around  twenty-four. 

“Sit  down,  please,”  she  asked  us. 

Grimy,  covered  with  oil,  and  in  faded 
khaki  as  we  were,  I  almost  hated  to  occupy 
one  of  those  chairs,  but  we  did.  Dumpy 
planted  himself  on  the  divan,  close  to  the 
girl,  who  smiled  at  him  generously.  Her 
brother,  whom  she’d  called  Jerry,  remained 
standing,  as  did  O’Reilly.  .Amd  Penoch 
was  serious,  his  greenish  blue  eyes  boring  ■ 
uncomfortably  into  Gray’s.  The  two  of 
them  generated  a  certain  tensity  which 
fairly  ^robbed  through  the  silence. 

“Shoot!”  exploded  O’Reilly — and  as  he 
leaned  forward  he  was  like  an  accusing 
statue. 

“I  will,”  nodded  Gray.  “In  the  first 
place,  I  prefer  that  you  know  who  we  are. 
Then  you  can  make  full  investigation,  by 
wire.  It  may  add  weight  to  what  I  have  to 
say.  My  half-sister,  Ann,  and  I  have  lived 
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in  California  for  years.  We  are  originally 
English.  We  had  a  little  money,  settled  in 
Hollywood,  and  finally,  more  or  less  for  a 
lark,  she  went  into  the  movies  and  was  fairly 
successful.  Two  years  ago  I  made  con¬ 
siderable  money  in  the  California  Oil 
Fields.  However,  we  went  a  little  wild — 
too  many  parties,  night-lif6,  and  that  stuff — 
and  decided  that  we’d  combine  business  and 
a  search  for  our  partially  lost  health  by 
coming  down  here  to  Texas,  far  away  from 
our  friends,  and  living  here  for  a  year  or  so, 
trying  the  simple  life.  I  intended  to  dabble 
in  oil  in  the  Texas  fields,  too. 

“However,  Gerald  Gray  is  known  pretty 
widely  around  Hollywood,  and  any  time  you 
desire  you  can  ascertain,  by  wiring  names  I 
give  you  or  officials  of  your  own  choice, 
that  I’m  suppxKed  to  be  an  ordinarily  good 
citizen. 

“I  mention  these  things  because  it’s  natu¬ 
ral  that  you  officers,  right  now,  wonder  who 
I  am,  and  p>ossibly,  whether  or  not  I  had  any 
connection  with  the  murder  of  your  friend, 
or  friends.” 

He  stoppjed,  went  to  a  decanter,  and 
tossed  off  a  drink.  O’Reilly  didn’t  move  a 
muscle.  His  head  still  thrust  forward  like 
some  belligerent  sparrow,  he  watched  Gray 
unceasingly. 

“To  resume,”  Gray  went  on  in  his  metic¬ 
ulous  way,  “we  bought  this  place  and  came 
down  here  a  couple  of  months  ago.  We 
hadn’t  been  here  a  week  when  an  old  friend 
of  mine  drop^ied  in,  to  my  intense  surprise. 

I  had  no  idea  he  was  in  this  p>art  of  the 
world.  His  name  is  Frederich  Von  Stern¬ 
berg.” 

“What?” 

It  was  a  surprised  bellow  from  the  deep 
chest  of  Penoch  O’Reilly. 

“Know  him?”  snapp)ed  the  astonished 
Gray. 

“Go  ahead,”  commanded  O’Reilly,  his  eyes 
two  pxx)ls  of  cold  fire.  “I’U  talk  later.” 

“I’ll  jump  ahead  of  my  story  a  bit,”  Gray 
said  with  an  effort.  I’ll  swear  that  the 
telling  of  his  yam  seemed  to  be  literally 
torturing  the  man.  “Do  you  know  of  this 
Mexican  they  call  the  Masked  Bandit? 
Leader  of  the  gang  that  just  held  a  civil 
engineer  for  ransom — and  got  it?” 

“Not  me,”  barked  O’Reilly,  and  I  shook 
my  head. 

“I  do,”  proclaimed  Dumpy,  and  leapied 
to  his  feet.  He  wanted  the  center  of  the 
stage,  now  that  he  could  talk.  “I’m  the 
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only  real  border  man  here,”  he  went  on  hap>- 
pily.  “So  of  course  I’d  be  the  only  one  that 
knew  of  him.  Listen,  you  two.  This 
bandit  isn’t  one  of  the  common  run  of  ’em 
that  you  all  know.  This  bozo  alwa)rs  wears 
a  mask,  and  so  do  his  men.  And  he  seems 
to  work  the  American  side  of  the  river. 
Kidnaps  considerable,  and  robs.  He’s  never 
come  close  to  being  caught,  and  the  dopie  is 
that  some  Mexican  officials  are  in  cahoots 
with  him.  Anyhow,  it’s  a  cinch  that  a 
bunch  of  pieons  across  the  river  like  him  or 
are  afraid  of  him,  because  it’s  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  any  information  about 
him.  Sort  of  a  Robin  Hood  proposition, 
maybe.” 

“I’ve  found  since  I’ve  been  here  that  some 
legendary  tales  have  come  up  about  him,” 
Gray  went  on.  “In  Mexico,  that  is.  He’s 
supposed  to  have  got  a  couple  of  big  p>ay 
rolls  around  the  Tampico  oil  fields,  his  ran¬ 
som  money  has  totaled  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  other  robberies,  of  cattle 
principally,  have  come  to  considerable  more 
in  the  last  few  months.  Whether  they’re 
all  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Masked 
Bandit  is  opon  to  argument.  Anyhow  there 
is  such  a  bandit,  with  a  band  of  six  or  eight 
men,  and  he’s  daring  and  fearless  and  ruth¬ 
less — and  he’d  just  as  soon  tackle  a  job  on 
the  American  side  of  the  river  as  the 
Mexican.  And  I’ve  susp)ected  that  Von 
Sternberg  was  the  Masked  Bandit!” 

Penoch,  hands  on  a  table  and  bent  almost 
double  over  it,  shot  his  comment  through 
the  air  like  a  cannon-ball. 

“He’s  not  a  Mexican!” 

“Of  course  not.  He’s  a  German.  But 
he  talks  Spwinish  without  the  trace  of  an 
accent — as  he  does  about  a  half  dozen  lan¬ 
guages.  The  mask,  a  little  further  dis¬ 
guise — and  he  could  p>ass  for  a  Spig  on  this 
side.  And  Von  Sternberg  was  here  this 
afternoon,  had  started  riding  north  a  half 
hour  before  the  wreck,  and  I  believe  had 
something  to  do  with  the  murder  of  Gates 
and  the  kidnaping,  or  whatever  it  was,  of 
the  sergeant!” 

I  was  on  my  feet  in  a  second. 

“Why  didn’t  you  spring  it  right  away?” 
I  raved.  “We  could  have  got  back  in  the 
air  and  combed  the  country  for  him! 
You—” 

“Just  a  minute,  please,”  Gray  asked 
wearily.  “I  hated  to  admit  to  myself  what 
I’ve  told  you.  Not  until  you  verified  my 
instinctive  suspicions  about  the  crash  did  I 
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make  up  my  mind.  And  when  I  did,  I 
knew  that  I  must  help  catch  Von  Sternberg 
— catch  him  red-handed.  And  I  have  a 
scheme  for  that.  Will  you  listen  a  little  fur¬ 
ther,  to  understand  the  situation  more 
thoroughly?” 

I  NODDED.  I  was  pacing  the  floor,  now, 
unable  to  keep  still.  I’d  been  away  from 
the  border,  and  this  new  bandit  was 
brand  new  to  me.  But  the  thought  of  what 
had  happened  to  Gates — and  what  might  be 
happening  to  Baker — was  enough  to  put  me 
on  edge  for  good.  Doubtless  Baker  had 
been  held  for  ransom.  Possibly  Gates  had 
fought  so  hard  they’d  had  to  kill  him.  Jesus 
Rentaria  had  got  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
ransom  for  Davis  and  Peterson  a  couple  of 
years  before — and  later  had  got  strung  to  a 
tree  by  an  expedition  of  American  soldiers 
and  rangers.  But  it  had  been  proven  that 
anny  men  weren’t  exempt  from  bandit  at¬ 
tention. 

“When  I  was  in  France  as  a  buck  private 
I  met  Von  Sternberg,”  Gray  pursued  quiet¬ 
ly.  “He  was  in  the  German  Air  Service. 
When  he  was  captured  he  had  credit  for 
aroimd  thirty  allied  planes.  He’s  of  the 
nobility,  and  headed  his  own  circus,  similar 
to  the  Richtofen  and  Wolff  outfits,  you 
know.  I  was  one  of  the  guards  at  the  prison 
camp,  and  got  well  acquainted  with  him. 
And  he  sav^  my  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
when  a  prisoner  went  berserk,  just  before 
the  armistice. 

“Later,  in  Coblenz,  I  got  to  know  him 
better.  He’s  educated,  cultured,  traveled, 
charming.  When  the  troops  were  pulled 
out  of  Germany  he’d  left — he  was  ruined 
financially,  of  course.  He  turned  up  here, 
to  my  intense  surprise,  and  his.  Since  then 
he’s  dropped  in  three  or  four  times.  As  I 
said,  we  were  intimate  friends.  To  further 
cofnplicate  matters.  I’ll  tell  you  that  he  fell 
in  love  with  Ann  here.  He  told  me  so. 
And  Ann  has  been  very  fond  of  him.  Do 
you  see  how  all  these  circumstances  com¬ 
bined  to  make  me — both  of  us — fight  to  the 
last  ditch  against  the  bare  thought  of  his 
being — a  murderer?” 

“Absolutely!”  proclaimed  Dumpy  large¬ 
ly.  “And  I  want  to  say  that  you’re  both 
wonders  to  come  clean  like  this!” 

He  smirked  vapidly  at  the  young  lady, 
and  her  lips  formed  a  silent  “thank  you” 
which  transported  Dumpy  to  the  seventh 
heaven.  I  remember  thinking  it  was  sort  of 


a  flapperish,  cheap  thing  for  her  to  do,  in  a 
way,  too.  Didn’t  seem  quite  in  her  class,  as 
it  were. 

AS  FOR  me,  many  possible  inferences 
were  struggling  for  supremacy  in  my 
mind.  This  Von  Sternberg’s  possibil¬ 
ities  were  endless — 

“When  did  you  suspect  him  of  being  this 
masked  bandit,  and  why?”  barked  O’Reilly, 
still  in  his  stooping  pose  over  the  table.  I 
don’t  think  his  eyes  had  wavered  from 
Gray’s  face  for  a  moment. 

“His  last  visit — before  today,”  Gray  ad¬ 
mitted.  “As  I  said.  Von  Sternberg  was  a 
German  ace.  I  got  interested  in  flying 
through  him,  and  then  out  in  Hollywood, 
where  there  is  a  lot  of  flying  for  the  movies 
and  a  bunch  of  passenger  carrying  ships 
I  had  a  good  many  flights  and  even  took  a 
few  lessons,  becoming  so  much  enthused 
that  I  figured  on  having  a  plane  of  my  own 
down  here  and  flying  back  and  forth  from 
the  oil  fields.  I  figured  it  a  great  business 
proposition,  as  well  as  for  pleasure,  because 
oftentimes  you  have  to  act  fast  in  that 
game.  I’ve  got  some  options  now  up  in  the 
Luling  field  which  may  require  fast  action.  ( 
I  was  going  to  try  to  hire  one  of  you  border 
patrolmen,  whom  I  understand  form  the 
best-flying  bunch  of  men  in  the  country,  to 
give  me  some  more  lessons. 

“Well,  as  all  these  things  came  out.  Von 
Sternberg  let  some  hints  drop.  Possibili¬ 
ties  for  making  crooked  money  by  plane  on 
this  border.  You  know,  smuggling.  And 
then  he  went  on  to  say  that  they’d  taken  to 
flying  their  payrolls  from  Tampico  out  to 
the  oil  fields,  and  he  kidded  quite  a  bit  about 
being  an  airplane  bandit. 

“There  were  other  things.  He’s  been  all 
over  the  world  since  the  war,  living  by  his 
wits.  Admitted  it  frankly.  He  evaded  the 
subject  when  asked  what  he  was  doing  now, 
and  what  he  did  say  was  suspicious.  He’d 
look  at  me  knowingly,  laugh  shortly,  ask 
what  a  man  could  do  to  get  along — and  al¬ 
ways  had  plenty  of  money.  I  didn’t  tel! 
Ann,  of  course,  until  today.  And  he  hinted 
that  we  might  do  business  later.  He  was 
not  above  reminding  me  that  I  owed  my 
life — and  some  other  things — to  him.  But 
I  owe  nothing  whatever  big  enough  to  force 
me  to  condone  murder!” 

“Is  that  all  to  connect  him  with  this 
bandit?” 

It  was  O’Reilly  again,  a  compact  package 
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.  of  compressed  energy.  That  deep  voice  of 
his  just  boomed  through  the  room. 

“No.  In  size,  method  of^  working,  dar¬ 
ing,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  robbing  of  the 
Manson  ranchhouse,  a  horse — all  connect 
him  with  it.” 

I  stopped  my  pacing  before  him,  and 
asked  my  question. 

“What  do  you  think  happened  to  Gates 
and  Baker?” 

“I  think  that  Von  Sternberg,  who  had 
two  Mexicans  with  him  when  he  left  here, 
lured  the  ship  to  the  ground  in  some  way.  I 
believe  his  object  was  to  steal  it!  He  might 
have  laid  down  as  though  hurt,  or  done 
anything  else  to  get  Gates  to  land  on  that 
go^  field.  I  think  he  wanted  a  ship,  and 
naturally  would  steal  it.  The  idea  would 
appeal  to  him,  anyhow.  Then,  perhaps, 
Gates  fought  so  hard  that  he  was  killed — 
possibly  in  an  effort  merely  to  stun  him. 
His  skull  was  bashed  in  by  a  blunt  in¬ 
strument,  I  believe.  Then  the  ship  was 
turned  on  its  nose,  by  Von  Sternberg  and  his 
aids,  and  burned  to  cover  the  crime.” 

“What  about  Baker?”  shot  O’Reilly. 

“I  don’t  know.  Possibly  he  was  held  for 
ransom.  Possibly  taken  with  Von  Stern¬ 
berg  for  a  few  hours  to  keep  him  from  giv¬ 
ing  the  alarm  too  soon.  In  that  case — I 
hate  to  say  it — I  would  be  surprised  if  the 
sergeant  ever  came  home.” 

A  STRANGLED  sob  came  from  the 
davenf>ort.  Ann  was  hiding  her 
face,  her  shoulders  heaving  briefly. 
Dumpy,  his  fat  face  looking  simple  as  only 
a  lovesick  swain’s  can,  bent  over  and  patted 
her  and  told  her  not  to  feel  bad  and  other 
sensible  pieces  of  advice. 

“Sounds  reasonable,”  blazed  O’Reilly, 
coming  around  the  table  with  a  curious 
crouching,  catlike  stride.  “But  why  didn’t 
you  tell  us  right  away,  to  give  us  a  chance 
to  get  after  Baker?  To  hell  with  interna¬ 
tional  law  or  flying  over  Mexico  or  anything 
else  in  a  case  like  that!” 

“Perhaps  I  was  wrong,”  admitted  Gray. 
“First,  I  wasn’t  sure  until  you  came,  as  I’ve 
said.  Second,  knowing  Von  Sternberg,  his 
ability,  and  his  intelligence,  I  knew  that  he 
would  figure  out  exactly  what  happened — 
in  advance. 

“He’d  know  I’d  get  there,  having  seen 
the  plane  land,  within  a  few  minutes  of  his 
departure.  He’d  not  think  I'd  suspect  foul 
play,  probably,  but  he’d  know  I’d  telephone 


the  authorities,  and  that  as  soon  as  flyers  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  scene  they’d  miss  Baker — and 
possibly  figure  out  that  it  was  a  very  pecu¬ 
liar  wreck.  He’d  realize  that  they’d  search 
for  Baker  from  the  air. 

“That  would  mean  that  he  must  get  under 
cover  before  planes  arrived.  I’m  convinced 
that  while  I  was  still  watching  Gates’  fu¬ 
neral  pyre  he  and  his  men  were  getting 
across  the  border,  and  that  by  the  time  you 
arrived  he  was  under  cover  in  Mexico.  Of 
course,  I  think  the  killing  of  Gates  was  more 
or  less  an  accident.  I  hop)e  so.  But  in  any 
event,  his  plans  went  wrong.  ’ 

“I  was  weak,  doubtless,  not  to  tell  you  as 
soon  as  you  had  confirmed  my  suspicions 
of  the  wreck — but  it  is  my  honest  opinion 
that  scouring  around,  the  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  dark  came,  would  have  done  no  good.” 

And  I  was  forced  to  agree  with  him. 

“What’s  your  scheme?” 

The  question  was  from  O’Reilly,  who  was 
certainly  hewing  to  the  line.  Planted  on 
his  widespread  feet  like  a  short  block  of 
marble,  his  fingers  stabbed  out  at  Gray 
with  the  question. 

“Just  this,”  was  the  equable  reply.  “He’ll 
come  back  here — maybe  in  a  day,  p)erhaps 
a  week.  Very  probably  he  has  a  crooked 
proposition  up  his  sleeve.  In  any  event,  I 
can  gain  his  confidence.  With  me  as  a 
stool  pigeon,  he  can  be  caught — and  caught 
right.  I’m  positive  he’s  planning  something 
bigger  than  horseback  raids. 

“You  people  can  keep  a  man  or  men  here, 
and  hide  a  plane  in  my  shed,  until  that  hap¬ 
pens.  The  Mexican  authorities — ^possibly 
sincere  in  their  efforts — have  never  been 
able  to  touch  him  despite  complaints.  He 
works  freely  qn  this  side — whether  he’s 
bribed  certain  officials  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  point  is  that  he’s  hard  to  get.  I’ll 
help — and  God,  how  I  hate  it!” 

“Sure,”  I  agreed.  “Now,  Percival,  what 
do  you  know  of  Von  Sternberg?” 

“Nothing  personally,”  returned  Penoch, 
but  he  had  hesitated  before  speaking.  “A 
lot  by  reputation.  He  was  an  instructor  in 
the  Mexican  Air  Service  before  I  landed  at 
Mexico  City  myself.  Heard  a  lot  of  stories. 
He  was  always  picking  up  money  by  hook 
or  crook — gambling,  a  bit  of  airplane  smug¬ 
gling,  stealing  rides  for  people — all  that. 
What  I  hold  in  my  mind  about  him,  after 
all  the  stories,  is  a  big,  handsome  daredevil 
without  an  ounce  of  honor  in  his  make-up, 
and  not  afraid  of  the  President  of  Mexico, 
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the  devil,  the  United  States  of  America,  or 
God  Almighty.  I’d  had  a  sneaking  admi¬ 
ration  for  him,  as  a  matter  of  fact.” 

“I’ll  stay  here,”  Dumpy  interjected  ex¬ 
citedly.  “We’ll  get  him!  Good  flyer,  is  he? 
Well,  I’ve  play^  tag  with  a  lot  of  those 
birds!” 

“I’m  getting  busy  on  the  phone  right 
now!”  I  told  the  gathering  suddenly.  It 
took  about  two  strides  for  my  elongated 
legs  to  cover  that  room,  and  I  used 
“official”  plenty  while  conversing  with 
operators.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  I  had 
the  customs  service  and  the  rangers  notified, 
and  Army  headquarters  likewise.  Then  I 
landed  McMullen  on  the  phone,  and  talked 
several  dollars’  worth  with  Captain  Kennard. 

“Stay  the  night,  of  course,  and  phone  in 
the  morning!”  he  told  me  tersely.  “Sounds 
O.K.  if  Gray’s  all  right.  I’ll  get  busy  on 
this  end  in  several  directions.  We’ve  been 
waiting  to  nab  that  bandit  for  weeks — like 
to  get  him.  ’By.” 

1KNEW  what  the  captain  meant.  The 
air  would  be  shivering  with  radiograms 
here  and  there,  and  the  telegraph  lines 
busy,  and  the  telephone  far  from  idle.  By 
morning  he’d  have  so  many  different  wires 
working  that  Sergeant  Baker  would  be  the 
most  looked  for  man  on  tl  e  continent.  And 
various  investigations  would  be  under  way. 

It  was  around  nine  o’clock  when  we  sat 
doMm  to  a  perfectly  appointed  dinner  table, 
and  were  prepared  to  be  served  by  a  white- 
coated  Chink.  It  was  beyond  my  {x>or 
powers  of  imagination  to  remember  all  the 
time  that  surrounding  that  home  was  the 
border,  and  that  a  murder  had  taken  place 
a  mile  away  that  afternoon.  And  that 
Baker  was  over  across  the  river  somewhere, 
in  bandits’  hands — or  worse. 

In  the  temporary  lull,  I  took  note  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Dumpy  Scarth  and  Miss  Ann  Gray. 
Dumpy,  for  the  past  half-hour,  had  been 
telling  of  his  amazing  flying  experience — and 
this  Ann  Gray  was  sure  eating  them  alive. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  when  Dumpy  got 
unusually  vivid,  illustrating  his  masterly 
handling  of  stick  and  rudder  in  some  death 
defying  climax,  Percival  Enoch  O’Reilly 
would  emit  a  reverberating  “ho,  ho,  ho!” 
which  invariably  threw  Dumpy  off  his 
beat. 

Finally,  when  O’Reilly  had  listened  at¬ 
tentively  to  Dumpy’s  yam  about  putting 
another  ship  out  of  commission  with  his 


own,  in  the  air  and  without  using  his 
guns,  Percival  Enoch  added  a  snort  to  his 
laughter. 

“Mr.  O’Reilly,  are  you  insinuating  that 
Lieutenant  Scarth  is  not  telling  the  truth?” 
It  was  Ann  Gray,  and  she  certairily  did  pro¬ 
cure  utter  silence.  Eyes*  snapping,  face 
slightly  flushed,  she  just  called  Penoch  cold. 

“Don’t  mind  him,  Ann,”  Dumpy  said 
contemptuously.  “He  doesn’t  know — ” 

“Perhaps  you’d  like  to  tell  us  about  your 
experience  as  a  Methodist  deacon,”  the  girl 
said  witheringly. 

Penoch,  entirely  unruffled,  laid  down  his 
fork. 

“Doggoned  if  that  wasn’t  funny!”  he 
said  with  an  unembarassed  grin.  “Hoboed 
into  Bilato,  Kansas,  one  time,  broke  and 
hungry,  p>almed  myself  off  as  an  evangelist, 
held  a  meeting,  preached  a  powerful  dis¬ 
course,  converted  four  sinners  and  took  up 
a  collection.  And  the  collection  was  only 
forty-three  cents!  I  ate  eight  hot  dogs 
on  it!” 

No  one  could  remain  sober  under  the 
battering  of  that  Rabelaisian  laugh,  even 
Ann  relaxed. 

“One  time  when  I  was  flying  over  Nixon 
and  hit  the  church  steeple — ”  Dumpy 
started,  and  was  off  on  another  story. 

No  sooner  had  he  paused  for  breath  after 
the  conclusion  of  his  yam  than  I,  out  of  pure 
maliciousness,  egged  Penoch  into  doing  his 
stuff  by  asking  him  about  the  time  he  be¬ 
came  a  Moro  chieftain. 

“Oh,  that  was  just  luck,”  he  answered 
quickly,  “but  Scarth’s  story  reminds  me 
(rf  the  time  I  landed  old  Colonel  Kellog  in  a 
rice  field  in  Louisiana,  thinking  it  was  a  nice, 
level  pasture  instead  of  a  pool  of  water 
covered  with  those  green  shoots.” 

And  he  was  off  on  a  sidesplitting  narra¬ 
tive  in  which  he  was  far  from  a  hero.  His 
total  lack  of  self  consciousness  was  sublime. 
From  Poland  to  Mexico  City  ranged  the 
scenes  of  his  ribald  anecdotes — and  none 
depending  on  the  ability  of  Penoch 
O’Reilly  for  their  points. 

Dumpy  was  swelled  up  like  a  balloon 
fish  half  the  time,  and  his  mouth  was 
gaping  in  the  manner  of  that  festive 
fish.  Not  in  amazement  or  admiration  of 
O’Reilly,  either.  He  was  merely  on  the 
verge  of  breaking  into  more  speech  himself. 
He  fairly  jiggled  up  and  down  with  repressed 
hot  air,  waiting  his  turn  to  talk. 
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He  slid  in  the  story  of  the  time  when  he’d 
made  a  vertical  bank  around  the  one  sky¬ 
scraper  in  Waco,  Texas,  and  scraped  his 
wing  on  the  building  when  O’Reilly  boomed 
forth: 

“That’s  one  of  the  dumbest  tricks  I  ever 
heard  of  a  flyer’s  pulling.  Almost  as  inex¬ 
cusable  as  what  1  did  in  Kentucky.  I  was 
to  fly  an  artillery  colonel  to  Indianapolis. 

I  got  inveigled  into  an  all-night  poker  game, 
with  moonshine  refreshments.  But  I  didn’t 
know  the  shape  I  was  in.  I  got  in  the  air — 

I  remember  that.  Seemed  like  a  minute 
later  I  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  the  takeoff,  and  I 
couldn’t  remember  flying  at  all!  And  I 
didn’t  know  any  more  where  I  was  than 
as  though  I’d  slept  twenty  years.  I  was 
flying  north  up  a  railroad  track. 

“And  I  got  to  thinking  that  if  I’d  been 
able  to  stay  in  the  air  in  that  shape,  may¬ 
be  I’d  flown  the  course  automatically  like¬ 
wise.  If  so,  I  was  beyond  Indianapolis,  and 
maybe  that  railroad,  followed  south,  would 
get  me  back  there.  But  I  didn’t  want  the 
colonel  to  know  how  close  to  his  eternal 
roost  he’d  been — or  that  I’d  made  this  error. 
So  I  put  the  ship  in  the  slightest  of  banks, 
and  started  circling.  It  took  me  forty  miles 
to  get  straightened  around  south  again,  and 
this  guy  didn’t  know  he  hadn’t  b^n  flying 
straight  ahead  all  the  time!  We  came  into 
Indianapolis  from  the  north,  and  then,  like 
the  dub  I  am,  I  knocked  off  a  wheel  landing! 
Since  then  I’ve  made  it  a  rule  never  to  fly  a 
passenger  except  when  sober.  Ho,  ho,  ho!” 

“You  should  have  been  shot  at  sunrise!” 
Dumpy  informed  him  vindictively.  “One 
time  I — ” 

The  telephone  bell  clattered  through 
the  air. 

“Excuse  me,”  chuckled  Gray,  with  a 
glance  at  Penoch,  and  Dumpy  ceased  firing 
until  his  audience  should  be  complete.  A 
few  seconds  later,  and  I  was  called  to  the 
phone. 

When  that  happened  Penoch’s  battered, 
grinning  face  became  serious,  and  his  shin¬ 
ing  eyes  followed  me  across  the  room  and 
into  the  hall.  He  was  hoping  that  some¬ 
thing  important  was  up. 

Dumpy  started  talking,  and  I  heard,  as  I 
picked  up  the  receiver,  O’Reilly’s  bellowed: 

“Shut  up!” 

“Slim?”  barked  over  the  wires.  “Ken- 
nard.  Ever  hear  of  this  masked  bandit? 
Dumpy  knows  of  him.  Spig  been  going 


wild  for  a  couple  of  months.  Just  got  a  mes¬ 
sage,  relayed  from  Sheriff  Trowbridge. 
This  bandit’s  just  paid  a  visit  to  the  Fox 
ranch,  ten  mUes  northeast  of  where  you 
are  this  minute.  Cut  the  wrong  wire, 
thinking  it  was  the  phone,  and  Mrs.  Fox  got 
word  to  McMullen.  Landed  two  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  in  the  house,  and  some  other 
stuff.  Left  ranchhouse  for  the  border — four 
men  with  him — nearly  half  an  hour  ago. 
You  and  Dumpy  get  in  the  air,  stop  any 
gang  you  see  with  your  guns!  Ground 
men’ll  come  as  soon  as  they  can.  Stop  ’em 
on  the  river  and  hold  ’em.  Shoot  if  neces¬ 
sary — hop  to  it!  You  know  what  to  do!” 

“l”^ESSERT’S  arrived,  boys!”  I  shouted 
as  I  gamboled  back  intcrthe  dining¬ 
room.  “Gray,  your  masked  bandit’s 
just  pulled  a  job  ten  miles  north  of  here, 
and  is  on  his  way  to  the  border  now!  Come 
on.  Dumpy — you  too,  Penoch!  We  get  in 
the  air  at  once,  and  stop  this  boy!” 

When  Penoch  got  to  his  feet  it  was  with 
the  effect  of  having  been  blown  out  of  his 
chair.  I’ll  swear  it  seemed  that  he  leaped 
five  feet  in  the  air  and  came  down  with  a 
thump. 

“Get  us  horses.  Gray,  pronto!”  I  told 
him — and  at  the  moment  noticed  his  face 
for  the  first  time. 

It  w’as  bitter  and  savage,  the  eyes  gleam¬ 
ing  unhealthily.  Evidently  the  approach¬ 
ing  showdown  with  his  friend  was  no  pleas^ 
ant  happening  for  him  to  look  forward  to. 

Two  minutes  later  we  were  galloping 
wildly  through  the  mesquite.  Back  of  us, 
making  slow  time  in  the  returned  car,  came 
the  Grays,  inching  their  way  across  the 
open  country  with  much  less  speed  than 
our  horses  made.  Not  a  one  of  us  said  a 
word,  except  Penoch,  who  took  a  brief  look 
at  the  sky. 

“Have  a  moon,”  he  shouted.  “Good!” 

I  figured  we  had  about  fifteen  minutes 
before  they  could  make  the  border.  As 
soon  as  we  had  the  ships  started,  idling 
along  on  the  preliminary  warmup,  I  gath¬ 
ered  the  other  two  about  me  as  the  Grays 
joined  us.  Ann’s  face  was  white  and 
strained,  her  eyes  glowing  with  a  sort  of 
tigerish  excitement  the  intensity  of  which 
surprised  me. 

“Penoch  and  I’ll  patrol  up  and  dowm  the 
river,  covering  a  mile  along  the  section 
where  they’d  hit  the  water  if  they  rode  a 
beeline,”  I  snapped  briefly.  “That’s  about 
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a  mile  west  of  here.  Dumpy,  you  shoot 
north  and  see  if  you  can  pick  ’em  up  in  the 
’squite  within  five  miles  of  the  river  right 
now.  We—” 

“I  want  to  stay  on  the  river!”  Dumpy 
broke  in  feverishly,  “There’s  more  chance 
of  getting  hurt  there  in  case  something  hap>- 
pens  to  you — ” 

He  haid  glanced  at  the  girl  as  he  said  that. 
Trying  to  impress  her.  And  he  wanted  to 
fly  where  she’d  see  him. 

“All  right!”  I  fairly  spat  at  him.  “Penoch 
and  I’ll  be  back  in  time  to  help,  anyway — 
we  won’t  waste  time  in  the  ’squite.” 

Dumpy  was  a  master  flyer  with  plenty 
of  nerve,  and  would  be  just  as  effective  on 
the  river  as  an^  one,  even  should  he  be 
alone. 

“Don’t  worry,  Ann!”  Dumpy  told  the 
girl  spaciously.  “This  sort  of  stuff  is  our 
regular  meat!” 

“God!”  O’Reilly  rasped  prayerfully. 
“Let’s  go.  Slim!” 

We  wasted  no  time  after  we’d  got  into 
our  ships.  Gray  had  been  instructed  what 
to  do,  and  he  did  it.  He  ran  alongside  my 
ship,  hands  on  one  wing,  as  1  taxied  the  big 
ton  and  a  half  bomber  through  the  night. 
At  the  end  of  the  field,  with  the  exhaust 
pip>es  spitting  flame,  he  helped  turn  the  ship 
on  a  dime. 

Then  he  ran  back  for  Dumpy’s  ship  as  I 
^oved  the  throttle  all  the  way  on. 

“Giver  ’er  hell,  big  boy!”  came  an  ear- 
shattering  roar  from  the  transfigured 
O’Reilly,  standing  in  the  back  seat,  and  the 
DeHaviland  was  rushing  for  the  bank  of 
black  shadow  on  the  far  side  of  the  field. 

There  is-  nothing  in  all  flying,  as  far 
as  sustained  thnll  is  concerned,  to 
match  the  wild  surge  of  excitement 
and  anticipation  of  a  takeoff  at  night  in  a 
strange  field.  A  thousand  possibilities  for 
something  to  go  wrong — and  sure  crash  if 
it  does.  Nothing  in  sight — just  a  blind 
rush  through  the  dark. 

We  made  it,  and  roared  over  the  bounding 
mesquite  with  plenty  of  space  to  spare. 
The  cool,  smooth  night  air  caused  the  ship 
to  fly  with  unusual  buoyancy,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  three  hundred  feet  high,  I  had  a 
chance  to  settle  down  and  watch  Dumpy 
below.  He  was  just  getting  off,  two  red 
streaks  of  fire  marking  his  progress  across 
the  field.  Suddenly  I  saw  them  change  a 
bit,  and  angle  upward. 


He  was  zooming  again  to  give  the  Grays 
a  thrill.  Suddenly  a  thought  hit  me.  He 
was  a  poor  man  for  the  river,  at  that.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  the  Grays  could  get  close  enough 
to  see  anything  without  endangering  them- 
sleves,  they’d  do  it.  And  with  that  knowl¬ 
edge  Dumpy  Scarth  would  do  his  best  to  see 
to  it  that  the  aerial  roundup  was  made  in 
the  most  ornate  style.  Which  meant  in¬ 
creased  chances  of  disaster. 

However,  the  dice  had  been  thrown,  and 
if  it  was  craps  it  would  be  hard  luck.  I  sent 
the  ship  hurtling  out  over  the  mesquite, 
angled  northwest,  to  intercept  the  course  of 
the  bandits.  Dumpy’s  exhaust  flames  were 
disappearing  toward  the  river.  Crawling 
through  the  mesquite  to  the  south  was  a 
wan  light,  like  a  single  firefly  almost  out  of 
gas.  That  was  the  Grays’  car,  making  for 
the  river. 

Captain  Kennard  hadn’t  mentioned  any 
cattle  running.  The  Fox  ranch  was  a  small 
Texas  truck  farm  of  scarcely  five  thousand 
acres.  But  Fox  had  a  few  hundred  extra 
fine  blooded  cattle.  Evidently  the  bandit’s 
organization  was  such  that  he  received 
tip>offs  on  Americans.  Otherwise  he  couldn’t 
have  known  that  there  was  considerable 
money  in  the  ranchhouse.  Furthermore, 
the  place  must  have  been  almost  deserted 
for  ^e  five  men  to  pull  the  job.  Certainly 
there  weren’t  a  half  Aiozen  cowboys  hanging 
around. 

Another  thing  bothered  me.  Perhaps 
we  hadn’t  used  the  right  strategy.  If  they 
heard  a  ship,  they’d  try  to  hide,  almost  cer¬ 
tainly.  That  is,  ride  under  the  thickest  pos¬ 
sible  camouflage  of  undergrowth  and  mes¬ 
quite.  I  might  have  made  a  mistake  in 
coming  north  with  my  ship;  possibly  it 
would  have  been  best  to  wait  at  the  river. 

AS  NEARLY  as  I  could  figure,  we’d 

/"A  reached  the  approximate  strip  of 
territory  which  should  contain  our 
quarry — and  the  man  who  could  clear  up 
the  death  of  Bert  Gates  and  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  sergeant.  That  was  another 
funny  thing.  If  Baker  had  been  merely 
captured  and  held,  he  must  be  with  that 
mob!  They’d  been  on  their  way  to  pull  the 
job  when  the  crash  had  happened.  They  had 
scarcely  had  time  to  return  over  the  border 
to  some  hiding  place,  and  then  come  back. 
Which  meant  that  shooting  to  kill  was  out 
of  the  question,  no  matter  how  desperate 
the  emergency.  We’d  get  Baker  too. 
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I  cut  the  gun  briefly,  and  shouted  that 
hunch  to  O’Reilly.  ^  the  moonlight  it 
seemed  that  his  eyebrows  and  mustache 
were  absolutely  white — he  was  like  a  freak¬ 
ish  goblin  of  the  upper  air  as  he  nodded  his 
comprehension.  Was  he  enjoying  things? 
Say,  his  eyes  nearly  shot  sparks  through  his 
goggles. 

I  turned  south,  and  zigzagged  back  to¬ 
ward  the  river,  five  miles  away.  The  moon 
was  fairly  bright,  and  made  the  mesquite  a 
silver  sea  below  us,  splotched  with  white 
where  the  moonlight  struck  the  sand.  On 
toward  the  Rio  Grande  I  went,  covering 
a  strip  four  miles  wide  as  I  crisscrossed 
the  course.  I  was  only  three  hundred 
feet  high,  and  we  could  have  seen  riders 
below. 

Suddenly  I  felt  a  grip  that  made  me 
wince,  and  Penoch  O’Reilly  was  pointing 
downward,  and  diagonally  ahead. 

As  I  went  for  the  sp)ot  he  had  indicated, 
what  he  thought  he’d  seen  became  a  fact. 
Five  riders,  and  riding  for  all  they  were 
worth  through  the  thinning  mesquite. 

In  a  second  I’d  made  up  my  mind.  They 
were  slightly  less  than  a  mile  from  the  river. 
And  on  the  banks  of  the  river  there  was 
practically  open  country,  broken  here  and 
there  with  clumps  of  chaparral. 

I  jammed  the  throttle  all  the  way  on,  and 
just  for  luck  sent  a  burst  from  my  machine 
guns  into  the  ground  in  front  of  the  hard- 
riding  men  on  the  ground.  Then  I  flew  for 
the  river,  to  get  Dumpy.  We’d  stop  ’em 
right  at  the  border  line,  as  Kennard  had 
suggested.  And  two  ships  obviated  the 
chance  of  their  escaping  in  the  event  of  one 
D.H.  going  wrong. 

I  got  very  close  to  the  river  within  thirty 
seconds,  but  Dumpy  I  could  not  see.  Then, 
at  least  a  half  mile  eastward,  I  picked  up  his 
ship.  He  was  down  low  over  the  water,  his 
plane  like  a  giant  dragon  fly  darting  over 
the  moon-silvered  stream. 

“What  in  God’s  name  is  he  flying  so  low 
for,  where  he  can’t  see  for  any  distance,”  I 
remember  asking  myself — and  getting  an 
answer. 

“The  Grays  are  probably  somewhere 
along  the  baiik,  watching,  and  he’s  giving 
’em  a  thrill,”  was  the  reply,  and  then,  more 
charitably:  “Or  maybe  he  thought  he  saw 
something  up  there.” 

I  made  for  him,  angling  toward  the  river. 
For  a  moment  he  went  out  of  sight,  behind 
a  clump  of  ’squite.  Then  the  D.H.  shot  up>- 


ward  in  a  climbing  turn.  Dumpy  was  about 
to  make  the  trip  back. 

I  WAS  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  him 
as  the  D.H.  practically  stalled,  had  its 
nose  turned  westward.  It  settled — he’d 
killed  his  flying  speed.  A  great  tongue  of  fire 
from  the  flooded  engine  spurted  forth  from 
each  exhaust  pi^.  The  next  second  the 
wheels  of  the  settling  ship — settling  because 
that  foolish  climbing  turn  so  close  to  the 
ground  had  stalled  it — skipped  the  water. 
The  DeHaviland  seemed  to  bounce  into  the 
air,  turning  a  somersault  as  the  water  clung 
to  the  undercarriage  just  long  enough  to  turn 
the  D.H.  over.  A  split  second  later  the 
ship  crashed  into  the  water,  up>side  down. 

There  it  was,  underside  turned  to  the 
sky,  the  tail  from  the  water.  I  was  circling 
over  it  now,  a  flyer  gone  half  crazy.  There 
was  our  quarry  back  there,  within  a  half 
mile  of  the  river— and  Dumpy  had  not 
emerged  from  the  muddied  water.  If  he 
had  not  been  knocked  unconscious,  he 
should  be  out  from  under  his  ship  by  now. 
Just  a  matter  of  unsnapping  the  belt  and 
crawling  out — 

Again  that  grip,  and  I  turned  to  confront 
two  eyes  that  blazed  like  a  cat’s  in  the  dark. 
Three  simple  motions,  and  I  knew  what 
O’Reilly  meant. 

At  the  moment  it  seemed  a  sensible,  or¬ 
dinary  thing  to  do.  Dumpy  Scarth,'  whom 
we  cussed  and  at  times  hated  and  knew  we 
were  fond  of  all  the  time,  was  drowning 
down  there. 

Before  I  could  gather  my  thoughts  to¬ 
gether  O’Reilly  was  out  of  his  cockpit,  one 
foot  in  my  seat.  As  I  circled  back  he  was 
hanging  outside  the  front  cockpit  by  his 
hands.  As  easily  as  a  professional  acrobat 
he  made  the  wing^ — and  twice  he  was  hang¬ 
ing  over  space  by  just  one  hand,  gripping 
the  cowling.  Then  he  was  alongside  the 
motor,  on  the  wing  runway.  I  was  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  east  of  Dumpy’s  floating  wreck, 
and  pointed  back  westward  as  O’Reilly 
crawled  along  the  wing  on  his  stomach.  He 
reached  the  tip,  and  one  hand  found  the  lit¬ 
tle  opening  on  the  very  edge  of  the  wing  tip, 
provided  for  a  mechanic’s  grip  when  help¬ 
ing  turn  a  ship  or  guiding  its  course  on  the 
ground.  As  I  cut  the  gun  slightly,  and  got 
down  within  five  feet  of  the  water,  Penoch 
O’Reilly’s  body  disappeared — except  for 
one  hand. 

He  was  hanging  from  that  wingtip. 
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Suddenly  my  sprained  brain  got  one  of  its 
intervals  of  coherence  and  clarity.  I  was  as 
cool  as  the  night  air  that  brushed  my  face, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  bomber  was  a  mere 
plaything  in  my  hands. 

Ten  feet  above  the  water,  a  hundred  feet 
back  of  the  wreck,  my  seventy  feet  of  wing- 
^read  almost  scraping  the  bushes  on  the 
river  banks,  it  seemed.  And  I  brought  the 
DeHaviland  up  into  the  air  in  a  half  zoom, 
and  as  I  did  so  turned  it  on  its  side  with 
stick  and  rudder.  It  was  a  sixty  degree 
bank — and  I  was  slipping  the  ship  straight 
downward,  with  very  little  forward  speed. 

The  wing  to  which  Penoch  was  hanging 
was  pointed  down,  of  course. 

Twenty  feet  above  the  water,  I  caught  the 
ship,  and  slowed  its  downward  speed.  Your 
rudder  becomes  your  elevaWr,  and  vice 
versa,  when  in  a  bank  of  more  than  forty- 
five  degrees.  For  a  second  we  hovered,  on 
one  wing  there,  and  in  that  second  the  in¬ 
domitable  O’Reilly  loosed  his  hold.  How 
he  did  it  I  don’t  know  to  this  day,  but  he  hit 
the  water  with  his  body  in  a  tight  baU,  like 
a  porcupine  in  distress. 

He  was  but  twenty  feet  from  the  wreck, 
and  I  saw  him  come  to  the  surface  and  fan 
through  the  water  toward  the  DeHaviland. 

He  was  all  right.  Whether  he  could  get 
the  unconscious  Dumpy  out  in  time  to  save 
him  from  drowning  I  knew  not,  but  there 
was  nothing  more  I  could  do.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  didn’t  realize  that  I  had  seen  one  of 
the  nerviest  pieces  of  air  work  ever  at¬ 
tempted. 

I  FLEW  the  Rio  Grande  west,  taking  the 
turns  in  that  crooked  river  like  a  rail¬ 
road  train  on  the  rails.  And  I  swooped 
around  one  of  them  just  in  time  to  see  two 
riders  clambering  up  the  bank  on  the  Mex¬ 
ican  side,  another  within  five  feet  of  it,  a 
fourth  close  behind  hiip. 

The  fifth  was  fully  twenty  feet  back  of 
the  fourth  man. 

My  decision  was  automatic,  without  con¬ 
scious  thought.  Baker  might  be  one  of  the 
four  but  certainly  no  prisoner  would  be 
bringing  up  the  rear.  The  others  had  es¬ 
cape — but  one  man  could  give  us  what  in¬ 
formation  we  needed  to  help  us. 

I  shot  a  burst  of  bullets  into  the  water, 
over  his  head.  Any  one  on  the  border  knew 
what  that  meant — and  that  a  De  Haviland 
in  the  air  was  the  Federal  Government. 

But  this  rider  did  not  stop.  His  horse 


was  making  tou^  work  of  it.  His  progress 
was  slow — but  it  remained  progress. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do.  I’m  not 
a  killer,  and  I  wanted  that  man  alive,  but 
I  had  to  take  the  chance.  When  he  was 
fifteen  feet  from  the  Mexican  side  I  gave  it 
to  him — and  he  toppled  from  his  horse. 
The  horse  was  dead  as  a  door-nail,  appar¬ 
ently,  floating  slowly  down  the  stream.  And 
a  weakly  struggling  man  clung  to  the  saddle 
alongside,  and  floated  with  him. 

I  waited  just  long  enough  to  watch  the 
fleeing  riders  get  a  mile  into  Mexico,  and 
then  roared  back  up  the  river.  I  found 
three  people  standing  on  the  bank  opposite 
the  wrecked  D.  H. — and  one  on  the  ground. 
As  I  swooped  so  low  that  my  wheels  fairly 
scrap)ed  the  scattered  trees  that  prone  figure 
sat  up. 

UMPY  SCARTH  was  alive.  And 
the  Grays  had  helped  to  bring 
him  to. 

Again  I  came  by,  and  motioned  down  the 
river.  The  Gray  car  was  several  hundred 
yards  away,  but  there  was  no  road  for  it  to 
travel  on.  I  waited  to  watch  the  tireless 
O’Reilly  start  down  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  then  went  on  ahead  to  guide  him.  I 
circled  the  floating  carcass  and  its  living 
supercargo  until  O’Reilly  arrived.  The 
little  Irishman  took  most  of  his  clothes  off, 
and  within  ten  minutes  had  the  man  I’d 
shot  on  the  American  side  of  the  river. 

As  I  left  the  scene,  to  get  on  the  ground,  I 
took  a  flash  downward  at  Penoch  from  a 
spot  about  ten  feet  above  the  river.  Gleam¬ 
ing  white  in  his  underwear,  mud  and  weeds 
still  enswathing  his  head  and  face,  bare  feet 
wide  ap)art  and  unmindful  of  tarantulas  and 
rattlers  and  such,  O’Reilly  waved  at  me. 
And  I  almost  thought  I  could  hear  him 
bellowing  delightedly: 

“Ho,  ho,  ho!” 

On  my  gallop  through  the  air  back  to  the 
landing  field,  I  spotted  the  Gray  car  making 
a  detour  in  the  general  direction  of  Penoch, 
and  decided  that  there  was  little  sense  of  my 
attempting  to  return  to  the  scene,  after 
landing  via  horseback.  So,  after  feeling  my 
way  down  into  the  field,  and  making  it 
safely,  I  had  leisure  to  think  matter 
over. 

There  was  no  need  of  attempting  to 
count  chickens  before  they  were  hatched. 
O’Reilly’s  wave  had  meant  that  everything 
was  all  right.  Which  included,  I  assumed. 
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that  we  had  made  no  mistake  in  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  riders.  Whether  or  not  our  one 
captive  would  talk  was  on  the  knees  of  the 
gods.* 

All  that  would  come  out  later.  But  at 
the  moment  one  thought  stood  out  in  my 
mind  like  a  sparrow  in  Detroit.  That  was 
the  deed  done  by  O’Reilly  in  going  down 
after  Dumpy. 

The  flyer  below  in  the  river  had  been  not 
only  an  acquaintance  of  but  a  few  hours, 
but,  in  general,  O’Reilly’s  enemy.  And  the 
Rio  Grande  has  a  habit  of  being  very  shal¬ 
low  for  diving  purposes.  Penoch,  instantly 
and  without  question,  had  tried  to  throw  his 
life  to  whatever  fish  inhabit  that  muddy 
stream. 

Even  more  impressive  was  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  performed.  There  had 
been  no  white-hot  inspiration — no  inner 
flame  which  had  made  him  forget  his  own 
personal  safety — concerned  in  the  deed. 
Rather,  it  seemed  to  me,  he  had  taken  it  as 
a  matter  of  course,  without  the  quiver  of  a 
nerve  or  the  tremor  of  a  heart-string.  If 
there  had  been  any  emotion  at  all,  it  had 
been  a  boyish  delight  in  the  “kick”  of  the 
thing.  It  was  apparent  to  me  that  the 
little  question  of  how  long  Percival  Enoch 
O’Reilly  inhabited  this  vale  of  tears  meant 
less  to  said  P.  Enoch  than  to  any  one  else. 

I  commenced  to  think  of  him  differently, 
right  then,  and  to  sense  mental  constitution 
somewhat  different  than  any  I’d  previously 
dissected.  His  hundred  humorous  brushes 
with  fate  had  stamped  him  a  devil-may-care 
play-boy.  Now  I  knew  that  he  was  all  iron. 
And  that  caused  me  to  think  back  to  the 
brief  moment  when  I’d  seen  him  in  the  grip 
of  simon-pure  fury. 

I  decided  that  O’Reilly,  really  stirred  into 
raging  action,  would  be  as  terrible  a  foe  to 
struggle  with  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
He’d  never  forget,  never  give  up,  and  never 
know  what  fear  meant  nor  figure  the  odds 
against  him.  He  would  be  a  human  ma¬ 
chine,  pressing  everiorward  to  crush  one. 

AS  I  threw  myself  into  a  chair  on  the 
/A  Gray  veranda,  it  may  be  that  the 
events  of  the  night,  plus  the  night 
itself  which  seemed  vibrating  with  sinister 
possibilities,  which  caused  me  to  become 
somewhat  exaggerated  in  my  mental  reac¬ 
tions.  But  that  little  brown-faced  runt 
with  the  Gargantuan  laugh  and  the  scarred 
pan  and  the  ridiculous  mustache  seemed  to 
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grow  and  grow  into  a  sort  of  giant  of  my 
imagination.  And  I  had  a  hunch  crawling 
in  and  out  of  my  mental  chambers  that  I 
didn’t  know  the  half  of  it. 

I  was  musing  about  the  past  years  on  the 
border,  and  how  true  to  form  this  day  had 
been,  when  the  luxurious  touring  car  of  this 
amazing  Gray  menage  rolled  into  the  clear¬ 
ing  and  stopped  before  the  porch.  Gray, 
Dumpy  and  Ann  were  in  the  front  seat. 
In  the  rear  was  O’Reilly,  guarding  a 
corpse. 

“Our  bandit’s  dead!”  bellowed  O’Reilly. 

I  darted  a  look  at  the  girl.  She  ran  into 
the  house,  and  I  could  not  estimate  just 
what  effect  a  night  ride  with  a  dead  body 
had  had  on  her. 

“But,”  O’Reilly  went  on  jovially,  as  I 
came  to  the  side  of  the  car,  “we  got  the 
masked  bandit.  At  least,  this  bozo  had 
that  two  thousand  in  his  pockets,  and  some 
jewelry,  and  a  mask  as  well.  And  you 
should  carry  him  if  you  don’t  think  he’s  big!” 

“Von  Sternberg,”  I  yelped  with  excite¬ 
ment.  “What  luck!  Did  he  talk — ” 

“Hold  your  horses,  caballero,”  bade 
Penoch,  hopping  out  of  the  car.  “It’s  the 
masked  bandit,  but  it  isn’t  Von  Sternberg!” 

Gray  was  motionless  at  the  wheel,  and  he 
did  not  turn  his  head. 

“Wrong,  eh  Gray?”  I  demanded. 

He  nodded  wea^y,  and  slowly  got  to  the 
ground. 

“Of  course,”  he  said  slowly.  “It  doesn’t 
mean  at  all  that  I’m  wrong  about  Fred  not 
being  on  the  level.  It  does  mean  that  he 
wasn’t,  personally,  the  masked  bandit. 
But  Von  Sternberg  was  here  on  the  ground 
when  Gates  was  killed — and  this  bandit 
here  was  also  in  the  vicinity,  doubtless. 
Which  may  or  may  not  mean  anything — ” 

“Did  he  talk?”  I  demanded.  “He  was 
alive  when  you  got  him — ” 

“A  little.” 

All  four  of  us — Dumpy,  Gray,  O’Reilly 
and  !■ — were  standing  alongside  the  car, 
very  close  together.  Dumpy  hadn’t  said 
a  word.  For  once  his  tongue  was  still 
because  of  what  O’Reilly  had  done  for  him, 
I  think. 

“What  did  he  say?”  I  asked  crisply. 

“Nothing  that  would  help.” 

As  O’ReUly  said  that  those  eyes  of  his  just 
bored  right  into  my  own.  Then  they 
shifted  to  Dumpy  Scarth,  and  seemed  to  be 
digging  into  that  rather  wan  young  gentle¬ 
man’s  very  skull. 
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And  I  knew  right  then  that  O’Reilly  had 
heard  something  from  this  unknown  Mexi¬ 
can' — something  that  he  did  not  want  to 
confide  in  us.  EUs  look  into  my  eyes  had 
been  significant,  as  though  to  warn  me  not 
to  press  him.  And  as  he  stood  there,  neck 
craned  forward  and  staring  into  Dumpy’s 
face,  it  was  as  though  he  was  trying,  without 
words,  to  make  that  chubby  flyer  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  his  inferences. 

Gray’s  face  was  rather  pale,  I  thought. 
No  one  uttered  a^word,  and,  for  no  reason, 
the  silence  was  tense  and  meaningful. 

Suddenly  O’Reilly  relaxed. 

“Gray’s  gjing  to  take  the  stiff  in  to  the 
undertaker,’’  he  said  carelessly.  “I’ve  got 
the  dough  and  jewels.  I — ’’ 

“Come  right  in  here.  Bob!’’  came  Ann’s 
voice.  “Didn’t  I  tell  you  not  to  stay  out 
of  bed  a  minute?’’ 

And  Dumpy  paddled  up  on  the  f)orch, 
weaving  a  little  frottl  weakness.  And 
through  the  window  I  observed  Ann  fussing 
around  him  as  he  lay  on  a  couch  and  fussing 
in  a  very  pit)dng,  romantic  and  tender 
way. 

“I’ll  be  back  in  ah  hour,’’  Gray  said  life¬ 
lessly,  and  was  off. 

ELL  of  a  night  eh?”  asked  O’Reilly 
oratorically.  “What  do  you  know 
about  that  half-wit  Scarth  trying  to 
make  his  ship  into  a  water-bug,  and  erasing 
under  such  circumstances?  Put  him  in  the 
air  to  drop  flowers  at  a  funeral  and  he’d 
chase  the  hearse  up  a  side  street  to  give  the 
mourners  a  treat!” 

“Never  mind  that.  What  did  the  bandit 
say  on  his  death-bed?” 

“Nothing  important.” 

“Tlie  hell  he  didn’t,”  I  told  him  elegantly. 
“Come  clean!” 

“Where  do  you  get  that  stuff?”  he  roared 
like  a  swelling  bullfrog. 

I  looked  at  him  long  and  intently. 

“Is  there  any  good  reason  why  you 
shouldn’t  give  me  the  dope?” 

For  a  moment,  a  telltale  moment,  he 
hesitated.  Then: 

“This  bird  did  some  goofy  raving  before 
he  died.  Von  Sternberg  was  mentioned. 
And  what  this  Spig’s  delirious  yelling  hinted 
at  is  something  that — I’m  going  to  prove 
personally  before  I  say  anything.  It  con¬ 
cerns  a  flyer,  see?  I’d  be  a  fine  egg  to  say 
anything  unless  I  was  positive,  wouldn’t  I? 
And  I  can  soon  be  positive,  get  me?  Now, 


for  God’s  sake  Slim,  don’t  ask  any  more  ' 
questions!” 

Which  left  me  steaming  in  a  fog.  Was 
the  dead  Bert  Gates’  memory  td  be 
smirched?  Or  Baker’s? 

Was  Dumpy  Scarth,  by  any  '  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  mixed  up  in  it?  He  was 
young  and  crazy — 

“Let’s  phone  the  captain,”  I  said  ab¬ 
ruptly,  and  went  into  the  house.  Ann  was  I 
tenderly  washing  off  a  large  bump  on  the  i 
forehead  of  the  smirking  Scarth.  And 
Dumpy,  to  my  eagle  eye,  was  pretending  to  ^ 
be  a  lot  sicker  than  he  was. 

O’Reilly  stopped  alongside  the  couch. 
Hands  on  hips,  feet  wide  apart,  his  face  like 
a  worldly  wise  elf’s  as  those  white  eye- ; 
brows  raised  quizzically,  he  merely  gazed  at  i 
the  tableau  in  sardonic  silence.  Then  that ! 
incongruous  bass  boomed  forth. 

“Pretty  lucky.  Dumpy!  I  thought  I’d : 
get  ahead  of  you  by  pulling  that  hero  stuff, ; 
but  I’m  not  getting  a  look-in!”  ; 

Ann  Gray  dart^  a  look  upward  at  him,  ^ 
and  then  dropped  her  eyes  like  a  flash. 
Dumpy  grinned  complacently. 

“Just  because  I’ve  been  busy  and  haven’t 
had  a  chance,”  O’Reilly  pursued  calmly, ; 
“doesn’t  mean  that  what  I  announced  a 
while  back  doesn’t  go.  I’m  just  telling  you, 
Ann,  that  you’re  the  best-looking  giid  I  ever 
saw,  and  just  made  to  order  for  one  Lieu¬ 
tenant  O’Reilly.  And  he’s  going  to  rush 
you  right  off  your  feet,  if  he  can,  and  make 
you  forget  this  bird  here.” 

All  this  was  said  with  entire  seriousness, 
and  lack  of  embarrassment.  I  was  be¬ 
tween  a  strangled  laugh  and  a  gasp  of 
amazement,  which  combination  nearly  burst 
a  blood-vessel  in  my  Adam’s  apple. 

“Don’t  get  me  wrong,”  warned  the  sub¬ 
limely  collected  Penoch.  “This  love  at 
first  sight  business  is  usually  a  sign  of  bad 
peepers.  I’m  not  saying  that.  But  you 
certainly  bounced  one  off  my  chin  that 
caught  me  in  the  solar  plexus  on  the  re¬ 
bound,  and  I’m  completely  non  compus 
mentis  about  any  other  dame.  Figured  1 
wouldn’t  have  a  chance  to  get  you  alone  for 
a  while,  so  I’m  putting  in  my  bid  right  at  the 
start.  O.  K.?” 

I  took  one  look  at  the  gathering  around 
the  couch.  Ann  Gray’s  head  was  bent,  and 
she  was  biting  her  bp®.  Dumpy’s  round 
face  was  red  with  wrath.  O’Reilly,  his  red 
hair  mussed  and  his  barrel-like  body  en¬ 
closed  in  skin-tight  wet  clothes,  splotched 
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with  muck,  stood  there  like  a  calm  colossus. 

I  made  one  leap  into  the  hallway,  and 
collapsed  in  a  sales  of  muffled  snorts,  moans 
and  tears  of  joy.  Talk  about  a  sheik! 

I  was  still  laughing  when  I  got  Kennard 
on  the  phone.  I  started  to  report,  and  he 
interrupted  me  and  wiped  the  grins  out  of 
my  system  for  a  long  time. 

“Tell  me  in  the  morning — I’ll  be  in  at 
dawn,”  came  that  raspang  bark  over  the 
phone.  “Sergeant  Baker’s  just  been  found 
a  mile  from  the  airdrome,  shot  to  death.” 

APTAIN  KENNARD  arrived  on 
schedule,  and  met  four  sleepless  men 
who ’d  spent  a  bad  night.  Ann  Gray 
had  gone  to  bed.  One  of  the  worst  features 
of  the  night  had  been  the  constant  bickering 
between  O’Reilly  and  Scarth.  I’d  heard 
O’Reilly  say,  just  after  Ann  had  gone  to  bed: 

“Because  X  saved  your  life  doesn’t  mean 
that  I’m  not  going  to  kn(xk  the  spots  out 
of  you  for  your  running  remarks  about  me — 
and  I  want  no  gratitude  on  your  part,  under¬ 
stand?  There’s  only  one  thing’U  save  you 
from  the  doggondest  beating  you  ever  had, 
and  that’s  to  ap>ologize — ” 

“The  hell  I  will!”  blazed  the  indomitable 
Dumpy,  and  that  was  that. 

And  it  had  grown  worse  through  the 
night.  There  was  a  very  curious  change  in 
O’ReiHy’s  attitude  toward  Dumpy.  Whereas 
it  had  been  a  sort  of  impersonal,  pmssionless 
determination  to  stop  Dumpy’s  bragging,  it 
grew  to  a  savage  personal  dislike,  it  seemed 
to  me.  And  I  wondered  whether  a  girl 
whom  they’d  known  only  a  few  hours  could 
be  responsible  for  it. 

“Probably  on  Dumpy’s  part,  but  I  can’t 
believe  it  of  O’Reilly,”  I  decided. 

Kennard  scrutinized  Gray  carefully,  and 
we  went  into  a  discussion.  The  end  of  said 
confab  found  us  united  in  the  belief  that 
thb  unknown  Von  Sternberg  was  the  head  of 
a  considerable  organization  of  which  the 
masked  bandit  was  a  part,  and  that  said 
organization  was  starting  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  border  patrol  for  reasons  unknown, 
but  surmised.  Probably,  we  decided,  for 
the  purpose  of  stealing  some  ships  and  tak¬ 
ing  to  the  air  against  us.  Which  presu|>- 
posed  smuggling.  Baker,  we  figur^,  had 
escaped  in  some  manner  and  been  trailed. 
He’d  been  killed  to  keep  his  mouth  shut. 
A  riderless  horse  had  b^n  found  within  a 
mile  of  the  spot  in  the  m^quite  where  the 
fleeing  sergeant  had  been  shot. 


The  connection  of  Von  Sternberg  with  the 
masked  bandit  was  simply  the  result  of 
Penoch’s  story  that  the  name  had  been  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  bandit,  when  O’Reilly  had 
mentioned  it — recognized  with  a  fleeting, 
sardonic  smUe. 

What  otha  thing  was  in  O’Reilly’s  mind 
as  a  result  of  that  conversation  he  did  not 
mention,  nor  did  I  hint  that  he  tell  it. 
You  may  think  that  peculiar,  but  I  had 
come  to  have  a  high  respect  for  that  young 
man.  And  I’d  be  the  last  one  to  insist  that 
gossip  involving  one  of  the  patrol  be  broad¬ 
cast  without  foundation,  even  to  myself. 

Penoch  O'Reilly,  on  his  own,  would  ferret 
out  that  foundation,  or  the  lack  of  it,  and 
keep  his  own  counsel  until  he  had  finished. 

IT  WAS  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  as 
we  had  coffee,  and  Captain  Kennard 
summed  up  our  plans. 

“Somebody’s  going  to  pay  for  these  mur¬ 
ders,”  he  rasp>ed  savagely,  “and  it  looks  as 
though  Von  Sternberg  would  be  the  one. 
Gray,  yom  story  seems  to  make  him  the 
inevitable  villain. 

“The  idea  of  your  baiting  a  trap  for  him, 
is  a  good  one.  But  it  seems  unnecessary 
and  possibly  unwise  to  have  a  flyer  and 
ship  stationed  here  all  the  time.  Patrols 
are  going  to  be  continuous  during  daylight 
hours  from  now  on.  There’ll  be  a  plane 
within  a  few  miles  of  you  all  the  time.  A 
system  of  signals  will  fix  things.  But  we 
don’t  want  to  sweep  down  on  him  without 
the  facts  which  will  convict  him.  If  he 
comes  here  to  talk  to  you,  the  plane’ll  land 
so  we  can  meet  him  in  the  flesh.  Throw 
in  with  him  if  he  broaches  any  criminal 
scheme,  and  keep  us  informed.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  government  will  be  on  the  trail 
of  the  rest  of  the  bandit  gang,  and  looking 
up  the  gentleman’s  activities  in  Mexico. 

“From  what  you  people  say  of  him,  and 
what  has  transpired,  I  have 'an -idea  that 
what  the  gentleman  contemplates  will  be 
an  operation  on  a  large  scale.  We’ll  see  to  it 
that  the  border  is  prepared.” 

Ann  came  down,  and  went  straight  to 
Dumpy’s  side.  Careless  of  the  stranger 
present,  or  of  any  one  else,  she  bent  solicit¬ 
ously  over  him,  touched  the  little  bump  with 
one  hand,  and  smiled  a  smile  down  into  his 
fatuous  eyes  which  would  have  had  more 
effect  on  me  personally  than  an  absinthe 
eye-opener.  So  you  can  imagine  what  it  did 
to  Dumpy. 
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I  could  scarcely  believe  it,  but  it  appeared 
that  that  gorgeous  girl  was  most  deeply 
impressed  by  the  fat  little  flyer.  However, 
women  are  very  peculiar  pickers,  some 
times. 

Of  course,  men  aren’t. 

She  had  barely  been  introduced  to  the 
stocky  captain,  when  she  asked:  “Captain, 
I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you.  I’m  sure  the 
others  won’t  mind.  Poor  Lieutenant  Scarth 
here  has  had  so  many  flying  mishaps,  that 
my  brother  and  I  both  agree  he  needs  a  rest. 
Some  of  the"  stories  he  told  last  night  were 
enough  to  make  one’s  blood  run  cold! 
Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  that  the  flyer 
you  leave  statioaed  here  be  him?” 

“There  won’t  be  any  flyer  stationed 
here.  Miss  Gray,”  barked  the  captain,  and 
several  embryo  grins  chased  themselves 
across  his  face.  “Sorry.” 

Dumpy’s  face  fell. 

“Honest,  Captain,  it  seems  best,”  he 
exploded.  “Just  leave  me  here  and  I’ll 
knock  this  Von  Sternberg  into  a  cocked 
hat—” 

“Sure!”  agreed  the  captain  heartily. 
“But  we’ll  need  every  flyer  for  patrok. 
This  latest  exploit  of  the  bandits — ^and  these 
murdeiT. — have  got  the  country  by  the  ears, 
and  patrob,  as  I  said,  will  be  continuous. 
It  wouldn’t  surprise  me  to  see  night  flying 
lights  along  this  border  within  three  months, 
either!” 

The  white-faced,  haggard-looking  Gray 
jumped  a  foot  as  the  telephone  rang. 
When  he  went  in  I  noticed  O’Reilly. 
His  round  blue  eyes  were  hard  as  granite, 
and  he  was  gazing  fixedly  at  Ann  Gray  and 
Dumpy,  who  were  talking  in  low  tones. 

“This  certainly  is  a  remarkable  layout,”  I 
remember  telling  myself  gleefully.  “Penoch 
O’Reilly’s  about  the  only  man  in  the  world 
who’d  have  said  what  he  did  last  night  to 
the  girl — and  I  guess  Ann  Gray’s  movie 
life  must  have  sort  of  taught  her  to  come 
right  to  the  point.  That  request  for 
Dumpy  in  person  was  pretty  raw!” 

O’Reilly  strode  to  the  doorway,  where  he 
leaned  carelessly.  He  was  one  human 
being  who  seemed  tireless. 

Evidently  he  could  overhear  some  part  of 
the  telephone  conversation,  for  he  inclined 
his  head  slightly  as  though  trying  to  make 
sure  that  what  he  was  hearing  from  within 
was  accurate.  Ann,  too,  seemed  worried 
about  the  meaning  of  the  call.  Inasmuch 


as  the  ringing  of  that  phone  had  meant  im¬ 
portant  news  in  every  case  for  the  past  few 
hours,  I  sort  of  shared  in  their  interest. 

The  conversation  was  brief,  and  in  a 
moment  Gray  strode  out  on  the  porch. 
His  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  his  eyes  flash¬ 
ing  with  excitement. 

“Captain,”  he  said  abruptly.  “I  have 
an  unusual  favor  to  ask  of  you.  I  want  to 
ask  you  to  have  me  flown  to  San  Antonio 
right  away — either  myself  or  my  sister.” 

Ann  seemed  frozen  to  her  chair,  her  wide 
eyes  on  her  brother. 

“Why?”  barked  Kennard. 

Gray  turned  swiftly  toward  me. 

“As  I  told  these  fellows,  I’m  interested 
in  the  Luling  oil-field,”  he  said  quickly. 
“You  all  know  what  that  game  is.  It  aj)- 
pears  that  I  can  make  a  large  amount  of 
money  if  I  can  get  up  there  today — which 
will  be  impossible  by  rail.  Ann  knows  all 
about  our  leases,  too — even  ^e  could  at¬ 
tend  to  the  business.  We  have  options  on 
other  acres  we  must  take  up  today.  A 
well  came  in  unexjjectedly  near  us,  and  they 
expire  at  midnight  tonight.  “I  realize 
that  it  is  an  unusual  and  unheard  of  thing  to 
ask.  But  I  make  this  offer.  If  you’ll  send 
a  ship  up  there  with  either  Ann  or  myself, 
I’ll  contribute  one  thousand  dollars  to  the 
nearest  heir  or  heirs  of  both  Sergeant  Baker 
and  Lieutenant  Gates — two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  all.  You  can  have  travelers’  checks 
which  I  happen  to  have  left  for  that  amount 
right  in  your  hands  before  the  ship  starts!” 

That,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  put  a 
new  complexion  on  things.  Baker  had 
a  wife  and  child  in  San  Antonio,  we 
knew.  I  didn’t  know  it  at  the  time,  but 
Gates  had  a  widowed  mother,  too.  The 
captain  did  know  about  that.  He  made 
up  his  mind  instantly. 

“All  right,”  he  said  crisply.  “If  you’re 
sure  your  sister  will  do  just  as  well  up  there, 
send  her.  Never  can  tell  what’ll  happen 
down  here,  and  we  need  you  on  the  ground 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  You  understand 
that  you’ll  have  to  sign  a  release  of  re- 
sf)onsibility  in  case  of  a  wreck,  do'  you 
not?  No  claims  against  the  government 
or  any  one  else?” 

“I  do!”  nodded  the  excited  Gray.  “Sis, 
get  packed  right  away.” 

Without  a  word  she  flew  up)-stairs. 

“Let  me  fly  her!”  yapp)ed  Dumpy,  now  a 
perfectly  well  man.  “Please,  Cap’n.” 


The  Air 

Kennard  flashed  a  look  at  Penoch  and  me. 
O’Reilly’s  face  was  a  study  as  he  looked  at 
the  red-faced,  glowing-eyed  Scarth. 

“Seems  to  be  no  competition  for  the  job,” 
Kennard  stated.  “Go  to  it.” 

In  a  few  minutes  Dumpy,  Penoch,  the 
girl  and  myself  were  on  our  way  in  the  car, 
with  her  two  suitcases.  The  captain  and 
Gray  were  drawing  up  the  release  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  arranging  the  cash  pay¬ 
ment. 

Penoch  grabbed  the  two  suitcases  at  the 
edge  of  the  field,  and  carried  them  to  the 
ship.  Just  before  I  got  out  of  the  car  he 
leaned  over  to  me. 

“Give  me  a  chance  for  a  private  word 
with  him,”  he  whispered,  and  was  off. 

I  was  completely  puzzled,  which,  isn’t 
unusual.  I’m  just  a  lanky,  dumb  bird  who 
sort  of  flaps  and  flounders  his  way  through 
life,  sometimes  stumbling  accidentally  on 
explanations  and  ideas  with  which  my  men¬ 
tal  processes  have  nothing  to  do. 

“Might  as  well  sit  here  a  few  minutes  in 
comfort,”  I  told  the  girl.  “The  warm-up 
will  take  a  few  minutes.” 

As  the  motOT  started  I  was  helping  her 
adjust  the  borrowed  helmet  and  goggles, 
and  seeing  to  it  that  she  was  properly  en- 
swathed  in  the  flying  coveralls.  Her  eyes 
were  like  stars,  her  face  flushed,  her  body 
fairly  quivering  with  excited  anticipation. 

That  being  done,  and  my  curiosity  grow¬ 
ing  greater  and  greater  as  time  went  on,  I 
cast  a  glance  at  the  ship  and  said  as  casually 
as  possible: 

“Just  wait  here  a  while  while  I  go  over 
and  see  if  I  can  help.” 

The  ship  was  fifty  yards  away,  idling. 
No  one  was  in  the  cockpit,  however. 
Both  Dumpy  and  O’Reilly  were  on 
the  far  side  of  the  D.  H.,  out  of  sight  save 
for  their  legs. 

As  I  stroUed  aroimd  the  tail,  coming  with¬ 
in  sight  of  them  as  an  uninvited  guest,  I 
stopped  in  some  surprise.  Penoch’s  neck 
was  thrust  forward,  his  face  was  within 
inches  of  the  raging  countenance  of  Scarth, 
and  he  was  saying  something  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  manner. 

“No!”  yelled  Dumpy,  one  finger  wagging 
in  Penoch’s  face. 

Casting  a  hasty  glance  behind  me,  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  girl  was  wandering  toward 
the  ship. 

“What’s  the  matter!”  I  exploded  dis- 
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gustedly.  “If  you  two  banty  roosters 
don’t  quit  fighting  around  here — ” 

“Why,  this  damn  fool  wanted  me  to — ” 

“Shut  up,  damn  you!”  roared  Penoch,  and 
in  a  split  second  he  had  Dumpy  by  the 
neck  and  was  shaking  him  back  and  forth 
like  a  rat.  For  a  second  I  was  too  stunned 
with  surprise  to  move,  as  was  the  purple 
Scarth. 

Then  his  stocky,  powerful  body  twisted 
and  squirmed,  and  his  fist  sank  with  a  thud 
into  Penoch’s  stomach.  The  little  adven¬ 
turer  released  his  hold,  fell  back  mo- 
•mentarily,  and  then  hurled  himself  forward. 
It  did  not  last  five  seconds,  honestly,  but 
never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  anything  so 
amazing. 

Penoch  hit  Dumpy  like  an  oversized 
cannon-ball.  That  isn’t  the  simile  either, 
for  O’Reilly  was  a  flying  mass  of  arms  and 
1^.  I’ll  swear  he  kicked  Dumpy  several 
times  in  the  shins  and  hit  him  at  least  ten 
times  within  that  five  seconds.  He  was 
moving  so  fast  that  his  limbs  were  blurred, 
and  when  the  cyclone  was  over  Dumpy  was 
on  the  ground,  Penoch  leaning  over  him. 

And  O’Reilly’s  face  wasn’t  impersonal  or 
collected.  For  the  second  time  I  saw  raw 
hatred  shine  from  his  eyes,  and  he  snarled 
his  words.  “Get  up  before  she  gets  here, 
damn  you,  and  keep  your  mouth  shut!”  he 
rasped.  “And  by  God  you  do  what  I  told 
you  about  continuing  to  keep  that  mouth 
shut,  or' I’ll  resign  from  the  army  just  to 
get  you!” 

He  had  Dumpy  by  the  back  of  the  cover¬ 
alls,  and  jerked  that  maddened  youngster  to 
his  feet. 

“Act  as  though  nothing  had  happened!” 
snarled  O’Reilly.  “Get  in  that  cockpit!” 

And  Dumpy  did.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  that  his  stubbornness  would  result 
in  further  complications,  but  O’Reilly’s 
wolfish  face  was  before  his  eyes.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  Dumpy  was  a  man  in  a  night¬ 
mare.  He  was  climbing  in  as  the  girl,  her 
lips  parted  in  startled  surprise,  came  around 
the  ship.  Her  wide  eyes  showed  consider¬ 
able  fear,  and  her  face  was  like  chalk. 

Penoch  greeted  her  with  a  smiling  nod 
as  Dumpy  jazzed  the  gun  savagely.  “Climb 
in,  fair  lady,”  O’Reilly  yelled  with  a  grin, 
and  there  was  no  trace  of  the  emotions  he 
had  been  registering  a  moment  before.  As 
for  me — I  pinched  myself  prayerfully  and 
inquired  of  myself  whether  I  was  going  com¬ 
pletely  cuckoo.  However,  I’d  soon  find  out. 


Everybody’s 


Penoch  and  I  wired  the  two  suitcases  on 
the  wings,  snug  up  to  the  fuselage.  Ken- 
nard  and  Gray  rode  into  the  field  just  as 
Dumpy,  goggles  and  helmet  masking  aU 
expression  on  his  face,  took  off.  Outside 
of  one  quick  glance  at  his  passenger  to  make 
sure  she  was  ready,  he  had  not  raised  his  eyes 
from  his  instrument  board.  Not  a  word  or 
a  gesture  of  farewell  to  us.  He  didn’t  even 
give  the  girl  a  chance  to  say  good-by  to  her 
brother.  He  had  all  the  aspect  of  a  young 
man  who’s  suddenly  been  dealt  a  paralyzing 
blow. 


KENNARD  and  Gray  rode  alongside  the* 
other  ship,  and  the  captain  seemed 
to  be  describing  its  details  to  the 
Californian.  So  I  seized  my  chance. 

“Penoch,”  I  said  as  quietly  as  I  could, 
“there’s  considerable  excess  mystery  around 
here.  And  I  crave  to  be  in  on  it.  It’s  not 
plain  curiosity  alone,  either.  You’re  new 
to  us  all,  and  anything  official  in  it  should  be 
told.  Get  me?  Or  was  it  just  part  of  a 
fight  between  two  beaus,  who  don’t  like 
each  other?” 

In  his  characteristic  stance,  with  legs 
wide  apart,  he  was  looking  at  the  ground. 
\\  hen  he  looked  up  I  glimpsed,  for  just  a 
moment,  a  new  O’Reilly.  I’ll  swear  there 
was  utter  miser)’  in  his  eyes,  and  a  drawn 
look  on  his  face.  It  was  evidence  that 
he  really  did  have  the  feelings  of  a  human 
being,  and  wa.s  not  just  the  little  machine 
which  he  seemed  outwardly  to  be.  Up 
to  that  moment  any  ass«iation  of  soft¬ 
heartedness  in  connection  with  him  had 
been  out  of  the  question.  Ewn  his  amo¬ 
rous  warning  to  Ann  Gray  had  lieen  like  the 
burlesque  of  some  dialiolical  little  joker. 
He  seeme«l  to  lie  hesitating  about  what  to 
do.  It  was  |ilain  to  me  that  he  desireti  to 
confide  in  me  and  yet  some  irresistible 
f(«ie  damned  his  attempts  to  sficak.  For 
the  mimu-nt  he  seeme<l  really  whip|>c«l,  |isy- 
( hoketitallv  qiesking,  as  he  allnwc*!  me  to 
imiNe  into  hi%  rM'  rs|irrsHivt  f«»r  the  first 

IlMir 

<.i\r  me  a  little  mnrt  time.  Slim,"  he 
heggi  I  I  'm  siirt  of  « famldad  in  my 
mitid  mihI  I  don't  want  ti>  talk  out  of  turn 
Voii  I  an  I  i*-fc  n>«  t«.  I  hr  ri'aupna  I  have 
ma\  la  |■r'M•l>al  Init  il  ihev  are  there  are 
.ih*f  «l.  .  .|ghi  to  la- damn  ihaokful' ' 
k-  ahdt  I  wa  Hiak  1141 -ip  m>  mind  that 
I  d  Si«|.  ti, .  t  .•«  »«•!•  '.lait  ha  a  numimi  of 
ihiiig-  I  l<)  keep  '  ooi  aJhtwmg 


my  thoughts  to  roam  where  they  wanted  to. 
My  mental  condition  may  be  surmised 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  border  patrolmen 
were  in  no  different  circumstances  than 
many  other  officials.  Temptations,  some¬ 
times  almost  irresistible  if  you  figure  that 
every  man  has  his  price,  came  their  way. 


The  next  week  was  an  unpleasant  one. 
As  quietly  as  possible,  all  the  forces  of 
the  law  were  working  and  watching. 
Double  murder  of  government  men  did  not 
happien  without  cognizance,  considerable 
cognizance,  being  taken  thereof  by  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large,  Texas  in  general,  and  the  border 
in  particular.  Every  border  patrol  post  was 
heavily  guarded  night  and  day  against  the 
possibility  of  airplanes  being  stolen.  Agents 
were  at  work  quietly  trying  to  discover  the 
hiding-place  of  Von  Sternberg  in  Mexico. 
The  Grays  had  been  proven  to  be  exactly 
what  they  had  said  they  were  in  California, 
and  the  patrol,  aside  from  flying  almost 
night  and  day,  marked  time  and  waited 
for  Gray’s  trap  for  Von  Sternberg  to  • 
function. 

All  this  was  nerve-racking  to  flyers  with 
fury  in  their  hearts  and  revenge  on  their 
minds,  but  that  was  not  the  main  trouble 
with  the  McMullenites.  They  had  two 
troubles.  One  was  Penoch  O’Reilly  and 
the  other  Dumpy  Scarth.  The  hatred 
between  the  two  was  enough  to  spoil  a  far 
larger  organization  than  the  little  cluster  of 
men  who  live<l  in  close  contact  out  in  the 
mesquite.  O’Reilly  was  quieter  aliout  it. 
But  the  feeling  was  there.  Dumpy  Scarth 
rublied  him  the  wrong  way  every  time  he 
ofienetl  his  mouth,  and  Penoch  was  not 
liackward  almut  saying  so.  Ami  Dumpy's 
mouth  )«-as  o|H‘n  longer  and  more  frequently 
than  ever.  They  had  three  fights  during 
that  week,  when  the  raging  .Scarth  lost  hold 
of  himself  under  the  sting  of  iVnoth's  in- 
ct-ssant  (ommand  to  quit  talking  about 
himM-lf  In  every  mii-  iVnoi  h,  a  devastat 
thunk  «if  human  dxnnniiie,  th«>roughl\ 
In  keil  the  imloniitabh  Saith,  who  t  ame 
liai  k  for  more  m«  long  as  he  couM  ataml 
O'KiilU  savagtU  < onlrmpliH>uk  of 

Dumps  ami  all  his  woik  S^rlh  hate<t 
D  MrllK  with  a  trills  murik  ri^u  let  ling  that 
mafia  ir«-<ps  to  waliK  tionr  seas  tin 
ties II  mas  'aif  iHiSi-biv  riaivi  I’^lfllti" 
wbo-4  •|ua  k  tiiMiar-^  weft  a«ffuakls  ovi  • 
awl  meant  iH.itoiia  I him|«s  aa-  a  vln 
flaiiM  to-o  «nd  a  man  tink  •  I  a« 


wrong,  with  a  shadow  hanging  over  him  O’Reilly’s  flights,  made  without  comment 
like  a  constant  terror.  of  any  kind,  were  obviously  a  contemptuous 

Patrol  ships  stopped  frequently  at  the  gesture  of  superiority  at  Scarth.  Finally 
Gray  home,  and  Dumpy  was  the  most  fre-  when  Dumpy,  truly  a  wild  man  as  he  saw 
quent  caller.  Penoch  came  next.  They  his  one  cherished  excuse  for  eminence  slip- 
were  fighting  for  Ann  Gray,  no  doubt — and  ping"  away  from  him,  started  going  wild 
Penoch  was  a  bad  second.  But  that  rivalry,  close  to  the  groimd,  flying  through  a  hangar 
to  my  mind,  did  not  explain  O’Reilly’s  atti-  and  that  stuff,  the  captain  firmly  forbid 
tude.  It  did  account  for  Dumpy  up  to  a  either  one  to  fly  the  S.  E.  until  further  no- 
cerlain  point.  tice.  It  was  inevitable  that  Dumpy  would 

kill  himself  if  he  kept  on. 

But  theie  was  something  transcending 

that.  O’Reilly  was  his  master,  in  the  grew  soriy  for  the  fat  little 

sense  that  a  cow-puncher  riding  a  horse  /A  beggar,  pursued  to  desperation  by  his 
which'always  fights  back  until  exhausted,  is  machinelike  Nemesis.  By  the  same 

a  master.  And  that  goes  from  a  mental  as  token,  Penoch  was  put  down  as  a  poor  egg  to 
well  as  a  physical  point  of  view.  Sometimes  have  around.  We  didn’t  interfere,  any  of 
I  thought  of  that  puncher  simile  in  another  us — it  was  their  own  business.  But  the  ^ys 
way  too.  It  was  as  though  O’Reilly  was  began  to  squum  with  pity  for  the  under  dog 
deliberately  trying  to  break  Scarth’s  spirit,  as  Penoch  flayed  him  mercilessly.  Only  I 
He  battered  continuously  and  savagely  at  realized  that  iere  was  a  reason  for  it  which 
Dumpy,  wearing  that  raving  lunatic’s  re-  no  one  else  knew.  But  sometimes,  when 
sislance  down.  To  make  him  confess  Dumpy  reminded  me  of  a  panic-stricken, 
something,  perhaps?  bewildered  beast  throwing  himself  against 

It  extended  even  to  flying.  We  had  been  the  bars  of  its  cage,  I  felt  as  though  e\'ery- 
given  one  little  S.  E.  5  scout  ship  which  was  body  would  go  crazy  before  the  clin^  came, 
a  darb  for  stunting.  Dumpy  took  it  up  as  Which  climax,  thank  whatever  gods  there 
often  as  he  could,  got  high  with  it,  and  be,  was  not  far  away, 
stunted  wildly  for  ^e  delectation  of  the  Finally,  with  great  unexpiectedness,  it 
cniirecity  of  McMullen  and  his  fellow  flyers,  was  announced  that  Dumpy  was  taking  a 
Not  once  did  he  comedown  from  one  of  those  week’s  leave.  Inasmuch  as  we  were  flying 
flights  that  O’Reilly  did  not  take  it  up  im-  an  average  of  five  hours  a  day  apiece,  with 
mediately  afterward.  I’m  not  saying  that  every  one’s  nerves  getting  more  and  more 
Penoch  was  a  better  all-round  pilot  than  on  e^e  from  overwork,  this  announcement 
Dumpy.  But  when  it  came  to  handling  a  was  somewhat  of  a  my’stery.  I  figured  that 
single-seater  in  aerial  maneuvers  of  a  com-  it  was  the  C.  O ’s  idea.  He  wanted  to  part 
plicated  nature  I’ll  stand  up  and  swear  in  Dumpy  and  O’Reilly, 
any  court  that  P.  Enoch  O’Reilly  was  one  of  When  Dumpy  announced  triumphantly, 
thi'  great  stunt  pilots  of  the  world.  shtx^ing  a  glance  full  of  N-indk-tixT  trium|^ 

Even  the  flyers  ga^ied  in  dumbfounded  at  O’Reilly,  that  he  was  spending  his  leave 
admiration.  (’|»itle  down  flying  he  ciHild  with  the  Grays,  I  saw  O'Reilly  sort  of  freeae 

pTf**rm  as  though  flying  right  sale  up.  I’\e  into  a  statue.  His  battered  face  was  a 

seen  him  start  at  fixe  thtxusand  feet,  on  hit  study,  and  his  eyes  were  like  gimlets,  hoeing 

bsi  k,  and  do  a  Ixarrel  ndl,  finishing  u|WHle  into  Dumpy’s  very  situl. 

A'wn,  cixming  up  «Hit  of  the  «lug«Hil  amuher  "1  sum»o«e."  he  hi^>nwsi,  "that  xeul 

I  kiiiji,  dtting  a  ndl  and  a  half,  mimi  xvu,  kre^»  watch  l«w  us  in  case  Von  ?-temhftr 

•hith  finis^l  him  nghi  sith-  up,  and  iWn.  tum^  up  ’ 

*>’h  a  leavonaMx  fmh  hnvi»r,  Ixing  the  Dympx  no«l»lc»l  He  ua» 
s  Eh  down  in  a  two  (h«Hisaiid  l»»»t  »tall  aoh  a  « ixd  woexf  t  ■  RritH 
v^nh  was  as  xhivr  to  inuiaiing  an  rtexaim  ‘'I'll  Iw  ilown  .dtea  ia  help  x'^*m  a 
a*  I 'xe  exTt  \t  •hIhi  limr*  he'd  Mart  muirntd  t' krdix 

ki»-h. andili»a*  oniintM***- Ml*  1 1 'siitiB  •-•not »  lucmd  and  Mt  the  nwocidtiCu! 

•  the  way  di»wn  r»h  ii>««gs«l  !»*■•  <h»  wiih.Hi<  a  wi*fd  .%Nd  Jlnmix  lensi^Ok  c 

tsdthimi  a  IhiwI  md  •  >  *  wi  'i,.;  ,  highix  ■dwwwi  t»s  anvwir,  feocd 

h  tperfoeWNsIlXciX  '.OiCt:' Vj«,c<aci,  c-':, 

**  t  aMM  I  veeib 'wH.  k h  !»,(  aakr  •nn’l 

t.  tfr  Dovxdx  h-td  I « ' "  '  -'c  ti*  -  anuw>  even  drtww  fWer  •  hellDOCJ 
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Everybody’s 


walls  of  the  room.  The  Grays  kept  their 
eyes  on  him  almost  continually.  Gerald, 
more  urbane  and  polished  and  handsome 
than  ever  in  his  conventional  clothing,  was 
a  real  touch  of  class  to  the  occasion. 

As  dinner  was  ending  he  said  suddenly: 
“I’d  like  to  see  you.  Sheriff,  the  Captain, 
and  O’Reilly  and  Evans.  I’d  include  Bob, 
but  Ann  will  take  care  of  him.” 

Neither  objected,  so  we  gathered  in  the 
captain’s  office,  followed  by  the  alertly 
interested  gaze  of  the  other  flyers.  Tex 
MacDowell’s  gray  eyes  glowed  with  the 
light  I  knew  so  well.  And  he  had  a  nose  for 
excitement  which  was  the  most  delicate  and 
infallible  I’ve  ever  known. 

“I’ve  heard  from,  and  talked  to.  Von 
Sternberg,”  Gray  said  abruptly. 

That  got  the  kind  of  attention  from  his 
audience  that  actors  dream  about. 

“My  place,  it  seems,  is  on  a  direct  air-line 
between  Von  Sternberg’s  base  in  Mexico  and 
San  Antonio — or  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio. 
Von  Sternberg  knows  that  we  are  friendly 
with  you  flyers.  He  made  no  offer,  definite 
offer,  that  I  join  him,  although  he  was  much 
interested  in  the  plane  I  have^ordered. 

“To  make  a  long  story  short,  he’s  coming 
through  by  air  on  next  Saturday  night. 
Why  by  air,  he  didn’t  say.  You  can  sur¬ 
mise.  Being  Von  Sternberg,  with  the 
nerve  of  the  devil  himself,  and  figuring  that 
I’d  keep  my  mouth  shut,  he  simply  put  the 
proposition  cold.  It  was  for  me  to  see  to  it 
that  no  flyer  or  flyers  were  at  my  house  for 
the  week-end.  If  by  any  chance  there 
should  be.  I’m  to  see  to  it  that  the  flyer  is 
very  sound  asleep  when  he  passes  over. 
Drug  you — that  is.  I  say — I  don’t  know 
whether  he  will  fly  personally  or  not. 

“I  didn’t  dare  ask  him  about  the  murder. 
I  did  hint,  in  a  jovial  way,  at  the  ship  stolen 
from  Laredo.  He  merely  grinned  that  de¬ 
ceiving  grin  of  his,  which’d  make  you  believe 
he  was  an  ingenuous  college  boy,  and  said 
the  smaller  one’s  investment  is  the  greater 
the  profits. 

“He  doesn’t  want  to  make  a  big  circle 
around  my  place — matter  of  figuring  his 
gasoline  supply,  I  think.” 

F ENOCH’S  head  was  thrust  forward  in 
the  characteristic  p>osition,  but  he  said 
not  a  word  whUe  Kennard  and  the 
sheriff  talked  in  terse  sentences.  I,  for  a 
wonder,  said  nothing  either.  I  was  in  too 
much  of  a  mental  tailspin. 


Finally  Kennard  summed  it  up.  “To¬ 
morrow  we’ll  borrow  an  MB  and  a  Briston 
from  Donovan  Field.  They’re  both  cap¬ 
able  of  a  hundred  fifty  miles  an  hour.  We’U 
hide  ’em  down  at  your  place.  And  wait 
for  him,  as  you  say.  Your  suggestion  that 
there  might  be  more  than  one  ship  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility.  And  Laredo  and  McMullen  will 
be  ready  to  take  the  air  at  any  time  we  get 
the  word.” 

“And  please  remember  this,”  Gray  said 
quietly,  but  his  eyes  were  shot  with  r^  and 
his  face  was  strained.  “You  don’t  know 
Von  Sternberg — but  I  do.  You  realize 
my  position.  I  hate  to  ask  it,  but  will  you 
try,  in  your  conversation  and  such  other 
ways  as  may  be  necessary,  to  protect  me  as 
far  as  p)Qssible? 

“I’m  going  to  send  Ann  to  San  Antone  for 
a  while  to  get  her  away  from  possible  trou¬ 
ble.  Besides,  she’s  been  having  twinges  of 
app>endicitis  for  some  time,  and  she  can 
be  op)erated  on.  I’ll  use  that  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse.” 

“You  can  dep)end  on  us,”  Kenrard  said 
crisply. 

Gray,  shooting  a  curious  glance  at  the 
half-crouched  O’Reilly,  went  out. 

“Captain,”  O’Reilly  said  slowly,  “I  want 
to  ask  a  very  presumptuous  thing.  I  want 
you  to  assign  Dumpy  Scarth,  Slim  and  my¬ 
self  to  those  ships.” 

“Why?” 

Penoch  hesitated,  staring  into  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  eyes  as  though  on  the  verge  of  saying 
something  vitally  impjortant. 

Because  I’d  served  under  the  captain  for 
years,  I  put  in  my  oar. 

“Captain  Kennard,  I’m  sure  you’ll  be¬ 
lieve  me — and  believe  that  my  judgment 
isn’t  so  rotten  and  that  if  I’m  mysterious  I 
have  damn  good  reasons  for  being  so.  As 
an  individual  favor  for  me,  which  may  lead 
to — to  something  very  important,  will  you 
do  what  Penoch  says?” 

Sheriff  Trowbridge’s  puckered  eyes  were 
surveying  me  keenly,  as  he  pulled  his  mus¬ 
tache.  Kennard  gazed  long  and  hard  into 
my  eyes.  Then,  because  he  was  the  kind  of 
a  man  he  was,  he  said  crisply: 

“All  right,  I’m  completely  at  sea,  but  if 
there’s  something  you  don’t  want  to  con¬ 
fide  in  me,  yet,  I  can  appreciate  it.” 

The  dance  was  a  huge  success,  and  Ann 
was  the  queen  of  the  May,  Dumpy’s  face 
shining  with  happiness,  was  like  a  glowing, 
red-faced  kewpie. 
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I  do  not  fling  a  wicked  foot,  so  I  fore¬ 
gathered,  as  is  my  custom,  with  a  few 
cronies  near  the  bar.  And  we  laughed  un¬ 
til  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  at  Percival 
Enoch  O’Reilly.  The  little  twospot  picked 
for  partners  all  the  stout  old  better  halves 
of  the  McMullen  oldtimers,  and  he  swung 
those  dreadnaughts  about  hilariously.  He 
danced  ’em  right  into  the  ground.  Some-' 
times  it  was  hard  to  spot  him,  and  then  he’d 
emerge  from  the  tangle  of  amply  swinging 
skirts,  his  head  barely  to  Us  partner’s 
shoulder,  his  arm  going  one  quarter  of  the 
way  around  her,  and  with  elfin  face  shining 
go  into  more  complicated  evolutions. 

The  crowd  was  going  at  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  I  was  preparing  to  retire.  We 
were  to  haul  off  for  San  Antone  before 
noon,  and  mb  those  three  fighting  scout 
ships.  Suddenly  there  seemed  to  be  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  rear  end  of  the  hangar.  Penoch 
O’Reilly  and  I  rushed  over. 

It  was  Ann.  She’d  fainted.  As  Major 
Searles,  our  weazened  old  flight  surgeon, 
had  her  carried  to  a  tent  and  started  to  re¬ 
vive  her  Penoch  and  I  were  right  on  the 
trail,  along  with  Dumpy  and  Gerald. 

She  came  to  quickly,  and  sort  of  grabbed 
her  side. 

“I  knew  it!”  exploded  Gerald. 

Dumpy’s  face  was  pitiful  to  see  as  he 
begged  to  know  what.  He  was  sure  a 
lovelorn  kid. 

“That  damn  appendicitis!”  grated  her 
brother.  “Let’s  go  out  and  give  the  doctor 
a  chance.” 

We  heard  Ann  talking  faintly,  and  in  a 
moment  the  doctor  came  out.  He  glanced 
at  the  sky. 

“No  need  of  an  examination,  from  what 
you’ve  both  told  me,”  the  little  major  said 
hurriedly.  “She  must  be  operated  on  as 
soon  as  is  humanly  p>ossible. 

“Mr.  Gray,  I’d  advise  you  to  have  her 
taken  to  a  hospital  in  San  Antonio.  She 
can  be  flown  up  there  in  two  hours  and  a 
half.  Here  in  McMullen  you  wouldn’t  find 
expert  attention.  It  will  be  drawn  in  a  few 
moments.” 

“Dumpy,  take  him  to  see  the  captain 
about  it,  Penoch  said  suddenly,  and  the 
dazed  Dumpy,  as  though  unmindful  of  who 
was  speaking,  obeyed. 

O’Reilly  whirled  on  me. 

“Slim,  come  with  me,”  he  whispered. 
“I  want  to  examine  their  baggage!” 

For  a  long  moment  we  looked  at  each 


other,  and  without  a  word  we  knew  a  part 
of  what  each  one  of  us  had  been  thinking. 

“Information  or  no  information,  I  want 
to  know!”  he  said  in  that  hoarse  whisper. 
“Come  on!” 

IN  \  moment  we  were  in  my  battered  car, 
and  flying  toward  McMullen.  Not  a 
word  did  we  speak.  Then: 

“The  minute  she  got  sick  and  I  got  close 
to  her  I  grabbed  some  keys  from  her  pocket- 
book,”  he  told  me  calmly.  “I  think  I’m 
wrong,  but  I’ll  never  be  comfortable  until  I 
know!” 

Even  under  the  circumstances  I  threw 
back  my  head  and  laughed.  To  think  of 
that  cast-iron  little  squirt  stealing  keys 
while  a  girl  was  as  sick  as  Ann  somehow 
seemed  humorous  to  me.  Penoch  was  in¬ 
deed  a  business  man. 

They  were  occupying  the  two  rooms 
which  the  flight  rented  by  the  month  in  the 
hotel,  for  casual  guests.  It  was  no  trick  to 
get  the  key,  and  in  two  minutes  we  were  in 
Gray’s  room.  There  was  but  one  suitcase 
there — open.  We  tore  into  Ann’s  room, 
and  there  were  two  suitcases,  locked,  and 
one  open. 

Working  with  silent  speed,  not  wasting 
movement,  Penoch  had  the  first  one  open  in 
a  few  seconds. 

“Look  at  it,”  he  whispered,  and  started 
work  on  the  second.  He  had  it  open  as  I 
was  poking  into  the  top  layer  of  clothing. 
A  muttered  “God!”  passed  his  Ups  as  my 
own  tongue  worked  convulsively  in  an 
effort  at  speech.  Spread  before  us  in  the 
two  suitcases  there  was  at  least  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  dope,  neatly  put 
up  in  smaU  packages  easUy  opened.  My 
eyes  met  his — and  they  were  ^ght  with  a 
wintry,  savage  glow  which  made  them  shine 
like  an  animal’s  at  night. 

He  snapped  one  suitcase  shut.  “Let’s  get 
out  of  here!”  he  whispered  hoarsely. 

He  asked  my  permission  to  drive 
back,  which  I  gave  him.  He  must 
have  thought  he  was  contesting  for 
the  VanderbUt  Cup.  That  veteran  vehicle 
of  mine  ran  faster  than  the  makers  thereof 
had  intended  it  to  go  when  in  top  condition. 
Penoch  skirted  holes  in  the  road  and  hurtled 
over  thank-you-ma’ams  like  a  man  pos¬ 
sessed. 

Our  fragmentary  conversation  was  stif- 
ficient,  however,  to  enable  us  to  agree  on 
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deductions,  methods,  future  plans.  All 
would  have  been  pleasant  anticip>ation  save 
for  one  thing:  Dumpy  Scarth. 

‘I’ll  tell  you  who  comes  in  it,”  O’Reilly 
roared  at  me  above  the  wheel.  “Here 
comes  a  car.  They’re  bound  to  town  for 
that  baggage.” 

'  Providentially  there  was  a  side  road — just 
an  alley — and  we  drove  up  that  while  the 
other  car  went  by.  It  wasn’t  of  vast  im¬ 
portance,  but  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  Gray 
didn’t  know  that  Penoch  and  I  were  driving 
home  from  an  unexpected  trip  to  town. 

Out  at  the  airdrome  a  hundred  or  so 
people  were  standing  around,  waiting  to  see 
the  takeoff.  Two  ships  were  on  the  line, 
^tting  fire  from  their  exhausts  as  sleepy 
mechanics  warmed  them  up. 

In  a  moment  Penoch  had  collected  Cap¬ 
tain  Rennard  and  the  huge  old  sheriff.  The 
quartette  of  us  foregathered  in  Kennard’s 
office.  O’Reilly  was  a  bundle  of  irresistible 
enwgy — he  gave  the  impression  of  a  man 
who  was  white  hot  inside,  and  controlling 
himself  with  an  effort. 

“OHOOT!”  commanded  the  captain, 
and  I  let  Penoch  do  the  shooting. 

In  two  sentences  he  told  what  we’d 
found.  Kennard’s  stocky  body  stiffened  and 
his  gray  eyes  widened  in  utter  amazement. 
Trowbridge  clawed  at  his  sweeping  mus¬ 
tache,  and  his  eyes  were  bright  slits  in  his 
lined  old  face. 

“How  come?”  he  boomed,  and  in  a  hoarse 
stage  whisper  Penoch  shot  the  works. 

“When  I  went  after  that  masked  bandit 
we’d  shot  down,  he  was  more  or  less  deliri¬ 
ous.  I  listened  to  his  talk.  For  a  minute 
or  so  before-  he  died  he  seemed  to  be  half 
sane.  I  fired  questions  at  him,  mentioning 
the  Grays,  and  Von  Sternberg.  No  need  of 
taking  up  time  tiyii^  to  recall  things  ex¬ 
actly.  This  guy  made  me  think  he  worked 
for  Von  Sternberg’s  gang.  And  that  the 
Grays  were  in  some  way  connected  with 
operations.  This  bird  thought,  I  imagine, 
t^t  he’d  been  doublecross^ — that  Gray 
had  given  the  tipoff  to  us.  It  wasn’t  defi¬ 
nite,  any  of  it,  but  his  rambling  conversa¬ 
tion  just  gave  me  p>ossible  lines  to 
work  on. 

“And,  most  important,  when  he  saw  me 
first  his  eyes  got  big  and  he  said  ‘Senor 
Scarth?’  ” 

O’Reilly  stepped  a  moment,  and  no  one 
offered  to  talk.  So  that  was  it.  Scarth 


had  been  mentioned  by  thb  outlaw  whom 
he’d  never  seen — 

“And  when  I  shook  my  head,”  O’Reilly 
drove  on,  “This  gink,  sinking  fast,  grinned 
a  mean  sort  of  grin,  said  something  sar¬ 
castic  about  the  border  patrol  being  honest 
men,  asked  where  Dumpy  was,  and  then 
started  a  crazy  raving  fit  wherein  he  cursed 
the  Grays,  and  frothed  at  the  mouth  in 
general. 

“Right  then  I  decided  that  there  might  be 
something  a  bit  peculiar  smelling  in  the 
woodpile.  I  figured  that  Von  Sternberg 
had  been  talking,  perhaps,  about  the  Grays 
joining  him,  as  per  Jerry’s  story.  I 
couldn’t  get  the  Dumpy  Scartli  thing  out  of 
my  noodle,  however.  Why  he  should  be 
mentioned  with  a  sneering  grin,  and  that 
sarcastic  stuff  pulled  about  the  honesty  of 
the  border  patrol.” 


He  STOPPED  again,  his  eyes  flashing 
from  face  to  face.  We  stood  like 
statues,  and  I  saw  Kennard’s  face 
almost  aging  before  my  eyes.  The  lines 
were  deeper,  the  eye  terrible.  Trowbridge 
wasn’t  smiling  now  -he  was  leaning  forward 
like  some  fierce  ol  i  eagle  watching  hungrily 
for  its  prey. 

“I  couldn’t  shoot  off  my  mouth,”  Penoch 
went  on.  His  stunted  body  was  erect,  those 
pillar-like  legs  widespread,  mustache  and 
hair  disheveled.  “I  just  watched,  suspect¬ 
ing  everybody  and  yet  not  really  believing 
anything,  you  understand.  I  tried  to  sneak 
in  a  private  word  or  so  with  Scarth,  and  the 
damn  fool  is  too  bull-headed  to  even  try 
to  clear  himself.  He  just  wouldn’t  say  a 
courteous  word  to  me. 

“Then,  after  he’d  wrecked  his  plane 
through  plain  damn  foolishness  along  the 
river,  accidentally  knocking  himself  out 
too,  I  figured  that  a  border  flyer  who’d  take 
chances  stunting  when  important  duty  was 
five  minutes  ahead  was  either  unfit  for  duty 
because  he  didn’t  have  sense  enough  or 
maybe  unfit  because  he  hadn’t  wanted 
those  bandits  caught.  Next  morning,  when 
that  telephone  cadi  came  and  the  project  of 
fl)dng  Gray  to  San  Antone  hove  over  the 
horizon,  I  got  a  freakish  idea. 

“I  got  it,  I  presume,  because  the  audacity 
and  grim  humor  and  utter  daring  of  this 
Von  Sternberg.  Some  of  his  biggest  jobs 
are  jokes  that  even  the  victim  has  to  laugh 
over.  Anyway,  it  tickled  me  to  construct 
the  proposition.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  laugh,  I 
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figured,  if  a  couple  of  smugglers,  knowing 
how  tough  it  is  to  get  the  stuff  north  on  the 
ground,  should  get  friendly  with  the  border 
boys,  get  a  few  trips  north  on  various  ex¬ 
cuses,  finally  get  a  ship  of  their  own  and 
have  a  border  man  fly  it,  and  all  the  time 
have  border  patrolmen  carrying  dope  for 
’em,  innocently? 

“Then  the  Dumpy  thing  came  up  in  my 
mind.  Suppose  Dumpy  had  been  corrupted 
some  way?  Slim,  here,  caught  us  just  before 
that  first  trip  started.  I  want^  Dumpy 
to  give  me  a  shot  at  examining  the  bags 
quickly,  and  he  refused,  all  swollen  up  like 
a  poisoned  pup.  Then  I  wanted  him  to  see 
what  he  could  find  out  by  following  her  up' 
in  San  Antone,  and  he  started  to  lick  me  and 
shoot  off  his  mouth  kid  fashion. 

“For  various  reasons,  I  didn’t  want  to 
confide  in  any  one.  You  can  realize  some 
of  ’em.  It  sounded  far-fetched  for  one  thing, 
and  the  Grays — 

“To  make  a  long  story  short.  Dumpy 
Scarth  has  acted  exactly  as  he  would  act  ff 
he  had  full  knowledge  of  what  the  Grays 
were  up  to.  Except  for  one  thing.  That 
is  that  he  should  have  figured  that  I  sus¬ 
pected  something,  and  in  that  case  would 
have  warned  ’em  to  lay  off.  His  actions, 
plus  the  mysterious  words  of  that  Spig, 
make  it  look  black  for  Dumpy  to  me.  That 
angle  of  continuing  the  attempts  at  dop>e 
running  is  the  only  excuse  for  him.  “But 
remember  that  even  if  he  is  innocent,  he’s 
a  damn  poor  border  patrolman  to  act  as 
he  has!” 

“We’ll  soon  find  that  out!”  grated  Ken- 
nard,  and  made  a  leap  for  the  door. 

The  three  of  us,  silent  as  the  grave,  heard 
him  bawl  an  order  to  some  one  to 
find  Dumpy  and  bring  him  here.  It 
was  dawn,  now,  and  the  low  drone  of  the 
two  motors  was  the  only  audible  sound. 
When  Kennard  came  back  I  took  a  hand. 
“Our  idea  was  to  let  the  trip  go  through,” 
I  told  him.  “Penoch  and  I  suspected  that 
this  sickness  was  merely  another  good  ex¬ 
cuse  for  a  trip  under  government  auspices. 
We  could  get  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
the  job  in  San  Antonio,  have  Ann  shadowed, 
find  out  who  buys  tne  stuff  and  be  all  ready 
to  rope  in  the  whole  gang  whenever  we’re 
ready.” 

“While  we  get  Von  Sternberg,”  O’Reilly 
put  in. 

“How?”  boomed  the  sheriff. 
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“My  idea  about  the  whole  thing  is  this,”  I 
told  them  swiftly.  “Penoch’s  and  mine, 
that  is.  It  would  be  characteristic  of  this 
unknown,  anyhow.  The  Grays  are  his  ac¬ 
complices,  and  planned  to  ingratiate  them¬ 
selves  with  the  patrol  somehow  and  work 
as  they  now  work,  getting  the  dop>e  north. 
However,  Von  Sternberg  wanted  to  steal 
a  ship.  Gates  was  inveigled  into  landing. 
Probably  by  the  Grays  themselves,  for  that 
matter.  They  were  in  on  it.  Von  Stern¬ 
berg  was  there.  Then  plans  went  wrong 
because  Gates  and  Baker  got  wise  and 
fought.  Gates  was  killed.  Baker  escap^, 
and  was  tracked  and  killed  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut  about  Gray. 

“Here’s  where  the  lovely  audacity  comes 
in.  They  fitted  their  plans  to  the  disaster 
right  away.  Gray,  telling  jiart  of  the  truth, 
got  in  with  us  by  mentioning  his  boss  and 
telling  the  truth  about  him.  Or  part  of 
it.  Von  Sternberg,  according  to  Penoch,  is 
so  firmly  enthroned  in  Mexico,  where  the 
Germans  stand  ace  high  anyway,  that  he 
didn’t  give  a  damn  about  his  name  being 
mentioned,  and  it  set  the  Grays  right  with 
us  as  nothing  else  could  have  done.  Took 
us  in  completely,  because  it  was  based  on 
fact. 

“Now  Penoch  has  an  idea  that  Gray 
senses  his  suspicions.  Possibly  that  we’re 
all  restive.  if  he’s  going  to  keep  his 
unassailable  position  in  our  minds,  he  may 
have  figured  he’d  have  to  make  good  some 
way. 

“We  think  that  on  Saturday  night  there 
will  something  happen.  Maybe  a  ship) — 
the  stolen  one — come  over  and  shoot  right 
back  across  the  border.  Just  enough  to 
prove  Gray’s  good  faith,  but  with  no  chance 
of  being  caught.  We’d  figure  he’d  been 
scared  back,  but  we’d  also  be  sure  Gray  was 
on  the  level,  and  any  suspicion  we  might 
have  had  would  disapp)ear. 

“We  though  it  would  be  a  great  idea  to 
let  the  Grays  think  they’re  getting  away  in 
fine  style,  go  down  there  as  scheduled,  and 
see  what  we  can  see.  God  knows  what  will 
happ>en,  but  we  might  land  Von  Sternberg.” 

“If  a  ship  comes  over,  he’ll  be  in  it,” 
O’Reilly  said  p)ositively.  “He’s  the  kind  of 
a  devil  that  would  love  to  swoop  down  and 
thumb  his  nose  at  the  American-Air  Service, 
so  to  sp)eak,  kid  ’em  along.  There’s  one 
ruling  p)assion  in  his  lif«*.  That’s  to  belittle 
America,  and  his  ambition  is  to  be  a  wild 
hair  in  the  beard  of  Uncle  Sam.  The  war 
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isn’t  over  for  him.  But  he  does  it  with  a 
(  sort  <rf  sardonic  grin,  if  you  get  me.  Why, 
down  around  Tampico  he  never  did  a  dirty 
trick  to  any  but  American  companies — 
that’s  why  he’s  ace  high  in  Mexico.  I 
shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  many  a  high  rank¬ 
ing  Jrfe  down  there  chuckled  over  every- 
thu^  Von  Sternberg  does  to  show  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  America  and  Americans — ” 

WANT  me,  Cap’n?”  came  Dumpy’s 
voice,  and  the  fat  flyer'bustles  in 
sweating  profusely.  “My  God,  we 
ought  to  get  started.  Poor  Ann — ’’ 

“Sit  down,  boy,’’  boomed  the  sheriff,  and 
the  kindly  old  man’s  eyes  were  almost 
moist. 

Dumpy  looked  around  the  circle  with 
growing  discomfort. 

“What  the  hell  is  the  wake  about?’’  he 
;  demanded  loudly,  but  he  sat  down, 
t  “Dumpy,  did  you  ever  see  either  of  the 

Grays  before  the  day  Bert  Gates  was 
killed?”  rasped  the  Captain. 

Penoch  O’Reilly  was  standing  almost  over 
Dumpy,  head  forward,  as  though  to  force 
Dumpy  into  confession  by  sheer  power  of 
will.  Dumpy’s  eyes  left  the  captain’s 
grim  face,  and  rested  on  O’Reilly.  There 
was  a  nasty  sneer  on  his  fat  face  as  he  spat: 
“No,  sir!  O’Reilly  been  talking,  has  he?” 
“Never  mind.  Dumpy,  we  just  went 
down  to  the  hotel  and  found  out  something 
about  the  Grays.  About  their  baggage.” 
Every  eye  was  on  him,  but  he  did  not 
i  shrink. 

“Huh?”  he  grunted.  “What?” 

“Ann  Gray’s  suitcases  were  filled  with 
d<^!”  Kennard  said  slowly,  and  he  ran  his 
hands  through  his  scrubby  pompadour  as 
though  unable  to  keep  still.  But  his  eyes 
never  left  Dumpy’s  face. 

And  my  heart  did  seven  flip-flops  of  joy, 
and  I  felt  like  jumping  up  and  clicking  my 
heels  together  in  goatish  abandon.  For  no 
actor  who  ever  lived  could  have  faked  what 
was  apparent  on  Dumpy’s  moon-like  coun¬ 
tenance. 

His  jaw  dropped,  his  eyes  widened,  his 
face  paled.  He  was  utterly  stupefied — so 
much  so  that  for  the  moment  I  don’t  believe 
he  cook!  comprehend  the  implications  in 
the  captain’s  words.  He  gap^  like  a  fish 
out  of  water,  struggling  to  sp>eak. 

Penoch  O’Reilly  relaxed  with  a  long  sigh. 
A  grin  flitted  over  that  battered,  sparkling, 
ridiculously  contradictory  face  of  his.  “My 


error!”  he  announced  snappily.  “I  guess 
they  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  border  and 
picked  Dumpy  as  the  easiest  prey  for  Arm 
Gray’s  wiles.  He  was  to  be  their  man  Fri¬ 
day,  not  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  and 
jump  when  they  cracked  the  whip.  Damned 
if  they  weren’t  willing  to  marry  the  pair  off 
just  to  make  sure  of  a  tractable  pilot  who 
wouldn’t  suspect  anything!” 

That  was  it,  I  decided  instantly.  Dumpy 
had  been  picked  as  the  leading  sacrifice, 
long  before  the  scheme  had  got  under  way. 

Suddenly,  with  that  shadow  of  possible 
corruption  among  us  dispelled,  the  air  was 
electric.  Matters  of  interest  and  import 
lay  ahead.  I  felt  five  years  younger,  and 
the  old  sheriff  began  pacing  the  floor. 
We  forgot  Dumpy,  for  a  second. 

Then  he  came  to  himself.  As  he  leaped 
to  his  feet  I  just  froze  into  i  statue.  Never 
have  I  seen  such  utter  misery  on  the  face  of 
a  human  being  before.  His  anguished  eyes 
were  beseeching  as  he  put  his  arm  on  the 
captain’s  arm. 

“It  isn’t  true,  Cap’n!”  he  raved.  “It 
can’t  be!  Isn’t  this  joke?  I — ” 

“8it  down,  Du»  py,”  the  captain  said 
with  unwonted  so.tness  in  his  voice. 

FiR  ten  minutes  we  sort  of  labored  with 
the  heart-broken  kid.  Then  the  CJ4>- 
tain,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  retold  the 
yam  and  showed  Dumpy  just  what  kind  of 
a  stubborn — almost  treasonably  stubborn — 
fool  he’d  been. 

Penoch  O’Reilly,  firmly  planted  on  his 
short  legs,  stood  like  some  silent,  sardomc 
demon,  reminding  the  tortured  Scarth  of 
his  downfall. 

It  wasn’t  pleasant  for  me  to  watch.  I 
knew  what  I  was  seeing,  and  it  had  never 
before  happened  to  the  indomitable  Diunpy. 
For  T  was  looking  at  a  man  who  was 
whipped — utterly,  completely,  thoroughly 
vdiipped.  The  errors  into  which  he  had 
been  led  by  an  adventuress,  his  own  conceit, 
and  his  hatred  for  Penoch  O’Reilly  were  laid 
bare  before  him.  His  romance  was  shat¬ 
tered,  and  utter  disillusion  was  the  residue. 
And  before  him  stood  the  man  who  had,  in 
his  own  words,  outthought  him,  outfouj^t 
him,  outflown  him.  Dumpy’s  high  estate 
as  a  border  flyer  was  no  more.  All  that 
made  life  worth  while  for  him  had  been 
swept  away. 

And  the  man  who  no  peril  of  the  air  could 
daunt,  whose  spirit  had  never  been  broken. 
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whose  serene  belief  in  himself  and  his  ability 
had  never  wavered,  was  now  a  broken  thing, 
f  I  hop>ed  to  God  that  it  would  not  last. 

I  Often,  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  Dumpy’s 

egotistical  type,  a  lesson  harsh  enough  to 
J  really  mean  something  is  a  lesson  so  cruel 

I  that  it  breaks  him.  I  felt  that  there  was 
more  of  a  chance  of  killing  than  curing. 

He  was  a  pale,  haggard-faced,  tragic¬ 
eyed  wreck  of  the  man  he  had  been  two 
weeks  before  when  we’d  finished. 


could  help  to  heal  the  hurts 'of  his  spirit 
then. 

The  witching  hour  of  midnight,  on  the 
ensuing  Saturday,  and  three  flyers  were 
scanning  the  moonlit  sky  with  night- 
glasses.  One  flyer,  being  myself,  felt  his 
heart  pound  considerably.  Another,  mean¬ 
ing  Dumpy  Scarth,  was  white-faced  and 
bluing-eyed.  There  was  something  in  those 
wide  orbs  of  his  which  gave  me  a  curiously 
uncomfortable  feeling.  It  was  as  though  he 
was  seeing  visions  beyond  our  ken,  almost. 
Percival  Enoch  O’Reilly  showed  no  partic¬ 
ular  signs  of  the  strain.  Perhaps  those  light 
eyebrows  and  mustaches  seemed  to  bristle 
a  bit  more,  and  his  blue  eyes  to  sparkle  with 
a  little  more  life,  but  otherwise  he  was 
strictly  business.  He  was  on  a  job,  and 
took  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  two  ships,  mechanics  stationed  at 
the  propellers,  were  in  a  shed,  out  of  sight 
of  a  flyer  in  the  air.  At  the  moment  Ann 
Gray  was  in  the  house,  but  Gerald  was 
sitting  quietly  on  the  ground,  a  few  feet 
from  us.  He  did  not  know  that  a  trusty 
posse  of  Sheriff  Trowbridge’s,  reinforced  by 
three  rangers  and  several  customs  men,  were 
lurking  all  around  his  estate — in  p>articular 
at  intervals  of  a  few  hundred  feet  along  the 
river. 

The  wonder  in  our  hearts  was  not  whether 
anything  would  happen  or  not.  We  were 
convinc^  that  something  would,  in  order 
to  keep  the  Grays  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
patrol,  and  make  our  trust  of  them  abso¬ 
lute.  That  having  been  decided,  the  point 
of  issue  was  to  figure  exactly  the  method 
Von  Sternberg  would  use  to  back  up  Gray’s 
information,  and  yet  to  escape  unscathed 
himself. 

It  had  been  a  long  drawn  out  three  days, 
although  the  machinery  we’d  set  up  had 
worked  beautifully.  Federal  agents  had 
full  knowledge  of  the  San  .\ntonio  distribu¬ 
tors  to  whom  the  suitcase  of  stuff  had  been 
delivered,  and  those  gentiy  were  being  most 
efficiently  watched.  The  contraband  was 
now  being  traced  north,  and  at  the  terminus 
of  its  travels  the  recipients  would  be  under 
the  scrutiny  of  Uncle  Sam  and  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  escape  it  henceforth.  In  a  day  or 
two  the  government  agents  exp>ected  to 
sweep  down  on  a  ver>'  large  and  smooth¬ 
working  ring. 

During  our  two  day  stay  at  the  Gray 
ranch  I  had  made  a  fewr  second  guesses  about 


I^T^IME  was  getting  very  short,  so  Captain 
I  Kennard,  wnth  Trowbridge  chipping 
in,  outlined  his  plans  quickly.  Dumpy 
sat  and  listened,  and  I  had  the  feeling  that 
he  did  not  hear  a  word  that  was  said, 
although  the  scheme  included,  of  course,  his 
continuance  in  the  r61e  of  Ann’s  affectionate 
fiance  for  a  few  more  days.  We  were  to  go 
through  with  the  trip  to  San  Antonio, 
Dumpy  flying  her  and  Penoch  and  I  riding 
together.  Then  we  were  to  bring  back  the 
faster  ships  from  Donovati. 

It  looked  reasonably  good.  No  sooner 
had  the  captain  finished  than  Dumpy 
stumbled  to  his  feet.  His  face  wras  working 
a  bit,  hjs  eyes  like  those  of  a  suffering,  be¬ 
wildered  dog. 

«  “I’ll  go  the  limit,”  he  said  slowly,  as 
though  to  himself.  “Anything  you  say. 
I’m  just  a — a  false  alarm,  with  no  business 
on  the  border.  I  gummed  up  that  business 
of  catchipg  the  whole  bunch  of  bandits  be¬ 
cause  I  was  a  blind,  fat-headed  fool.  I 
fought  O’Reilly  because  I  was  scared  in  my 
heart  that  there  was  one  chance  in  a  million 
he  might  be  right.  No,  by  God,  that 
wasn’t  it!  It  was  because  I  hated  him  for  no 
reason,  and  was  such  a  fool  about — Ann — 
that  I  couldn’t  do  my  duty  w'here  she  was 
concerned.  “I — I’m  sorry.  O’Reilly,  I  wras 
wrong  on  every  count.  You’ve  put  it  over 
me — good.  I’ll  try  to  make  up  for  it — ” 
He  turned  blindly,  and  shuffled  toward 
the  door.  Little  O’Reilly  leaped  forward. 
He  showed  no  emotion  whatsoever  in  his 
twinkling  face  and  cool  blue  eyes.  He  was 
as  matter-of-fact  as  though  mention  the  fact 
that  dawn  was  up>on  us. 

“That’s  all  right.  Dumpy,”  he  boomed. 
“How  about  shaking,  calling  quits,  and 
combining  to  get  even?” 

Dumpy  shook  with  him,  but  his  eyes 
could  not  meet  those  of  his  Nemesis.  He 
shuffled  out,  as  though  he  wanted  nothing 
but  to  be  alone  with  himself.  No  one  else 
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the  cultivated  Mr.  Gray  and  his  supposed 
half-sister.  One  was  that  they  were,  them¬ 
selves,  users  of  poppy-fruit.  The  other  was 
that  I  could  see  in  the  beauty  of  Ann  Gray, 
now,  a  certain  diamond-like  hardness,  and, 
occasionally,  the  real  sophistication  of  her 
shining  through'  her  well  taken  pose  of  re¬ 
finement  and  girlish  sincerity.  Both  of 
them  were  excellent  actors.  Our  guess  was 
that  they  had  become  entangled  with  the 
dope  around  Tia  Juana  or  Hollywood,  and 
had  finally  gone  into  the  business  as  a  sort 
of  final  downward  step  in  their  careers. 
Possibly  Von  Sternberg  did  have  something 
on  Gray  and  had  forc^  him  into  the  game.* 

The  audacity  of  their  methods  was  such 
that  Penoch  was  positive  Von  Sternberg 
was  the  leading  spirit  of  it. 

“I  didn’t  tell  the  complete  truth  when  I 
said  that  I  didn’t  actually  know  him  per¬ 
sonally,”  he  had  confessed  to  me.  “I  do — 
slightly.  We  tangled  once — a  little  affair  I 
don’t  like  to  mention.  But  every  detail  of 
this  line-up  here  smacks  of  him.  If  he  puts 
anything  over,  he’s  the  kind  who’d  enjoy 
siding  the  Air  Service  a  sarcastic  letter 
about  it — get  the  p>oint?  He’s  chuckling 
now.  I’ll  bet — and  I’m  going  cra^  waiting 
to  see  what  he’s  up  to.  Probably  just  a 
scoot  across  the  river  and  back  to  give  us  a 
thrill — but  maybe  more.  And  in  an  air¬ 
plane  that  gink  would  just  slap  the  face  of 
all  the  law  there  is  in  the  world!” 

It  had  been  rather  a  tense  period,  at  the 
Grays,  for  another  reason.  We  had  to 
watch  him  like  a  hawk,  of  course,  although 
there  seemed  little  danger  of  foul  play  as 
long  as  they  didn’t  realize  that  we  were  wise 
to  them.  Dumpy,  more  than  any  one, 
hel{)ed  us  out  there.  He  was  as  good  an 
actor  as  the  Grays.  Not  once,  around 
them,  did  he  pve  the  slightest  indication  of 
the  fact  that  his  heart  was  ashes  within  him, 
and  the  spark  of  youthful  delight  in  his  life 
and  work  gone  out.  But  when  he  was  alone 
he  slumped,  and  no  efforts  of  Penoch’s  or 
mine  could  hearten  him.  He  was  too  naive 
and  transparently  sincere  to  hide  it.  He 
was  a  silent,  hollow-eyed,  tragic  figure  of  a 
king  who’d  lost  his  pwwer,  and  with  it  his 
interest  in  life.  And  I  know  he  felt  that 
he’d  lost  it  to  Penoch.  No  longer  could 
Dumpy  think  of  himself  as  the  perfect 
border  patrolman — star  of  the  outfit.  An¬ 
other  man  had  showed  him  up,  at  every 
tiUTi,  and  topped  it  by  almost  contemptu¬ 
ously  saving  his  life  in  a  manner  that  had 


already  sped  through  the  Air  Service.  Add 
to  all  that  the  numbing  realization  of  his 
own  criminal  negligence — and  you  have  a 
man  going  through  hell  with  no  exit  in  sight. 

And  it  was  a  cross  section  of  hell  to  realize 
that,  for  me. 

These  things,  and  many  more,  were 
burning  in  my  brain  as  we  waited 
there  in  the  pungent  border  night, 
silently,  because  Gray  was  close  and  casual 
conversation  which  he  might  understand  did 
not  appeal  to  us  at  the  moment.  Suddenly 
however,  O’Reilly  shattered  the  night  with 
loud  brays  of  laughter. 

“Reminds  me  of  one  time  in  France  when 
I  watched  the  sky  like  this  and  went  up  and 
fought  Dink  Groves,  of  my  own  squadron, 
for  damn  near  ten  minutes  and  he  put  a 
buUet  in  my  gas-tank  and  I  came  near  burn¬ 
ing  up!  Ho,  ho,  ho!  Talk  about  a  jackass!” 

“Look!”  It  was  a  cry  from  Gray,  and 
something  in  the  timbre  of  his  voice  gave  me 
all  the  evidence  I  needed  to  determine  that 
Mr.  Gerald  Gray  was  strained  to  the  limit. 
He  was  no  cold,  •  jn-nerved  outlaw,  but  a 
highly  nervous  r  le. 

In  a  few  seconds  we  picked  up  the  ship  as 
the  roar  grew  louder  and  tiny  pinpricks  of 
fire  appeared  in  the  sky  over  Mexico.  About 
five  thousand  feet  high,  I- figured. 

As  our  ships  barked  into  life  I  was  suffer¬ 
ing  witl'-  chills  and  fcver.  Had  Gray  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  word  to  Von  Sternberg 
that  we  had  two  fast  and  powerful  ships  to 
overcome  that  DeHaviland?  If  he  knew 
it,  what  did  he  intend  to  do?  Would  we 
scare  him  off  too  soon? 

Dumpy  had  the  MB,  a  one-seated  fighter 
that  would  run  up  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  an  hour  and  climb  like  a  shot  from 
a  howitzer.  Penoch  and  I  were  in  the 
light,  fast  little  Briston,  capable  of  close  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  with  its  Liberty  wide 
open.  . 

Dumpy’s  three  hundred  horsepower  mo¬ 
tor  roared  across  the  groupd.  He  took  the 
air  in  a  breath  taking  zoom  that  carried  him 
close  to  a  thousand  feet.  We  must  both  get 
off  the  ground  now  without  bothering  for 
warmups — that  ship  high  in  the  sky  was  now 
a  mile  into  American  territory,  and  we  dared 
not  lose  sight  of  it.  Of  course  the  unknown 
pilot  was  watching  the  ground — could  either 
of  us  catch  him  before  he  got  back  over 
Mexican  soil?  Dumpy,  maybe,  could  get 
close  enough  for  a  shot. 
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We  were  on  the  way,  Penoch  at  the  stick 
in  the  front  cockpit.  We’d  tossed  to  see 
who’d  fly,  and  he’d  won.  I  was  standing 
in  the  rear,’  my  observer’s  belt  around  me 
and  my  hands  on  the  double  Lewis,  all 
ready.  I  never  took  my  eyes  from  that 
other  ship.  It  had  sounded  like  a  Liberty 
motor,  and  its  dark  shape  loomed  against 
the  moon  like  that  of  a  DeHaviland. 
Doubtless  our  stolen  ship. 

It  did  not  turn  around.  My  mind  was 
working  like  mad,  following  a  hundred  pos¬ 
sible  trails  like  a  hound  casting  around  for 
a  lost  scent.  It  was  unbelievable  that  the 
pilot  was  not  aware  that  ships  had  taken 
off  from  Gray’s  pasture.  Could  he  be  utter 
lunatic  enough  to  attempt  to  go  on  to  San 
Antone?  Possibly,  if  he  figured  that  we, 
too,  had  only  DeHavilands,  but  it  seemed 
entirely  improbable.  Not  even  the  fabled 
Von  Sternberg  could  figure  on  deliberately 
tipping  us  off  that  an  illegal  flight  was  to 
be  made,  and  then  go  through  with  it  on 
schedule.  , 

Dumpy  was  about  three  thousand  feet 
below  him,  and  not  far  back,  as  nearly  as 
I  could  tell.  We  were  a  full  half-mile  back 
of  him,  and  climbing  very  slowly  so  that 
our  forward  speed  would  be  as  great  as 
possible. 

Leaning  against  the  terrific  air-stream 
which  seemed  to  be  trying  to  tear  them 
from  me,  I  clamped  the  night-glasses  to  my 
eyes.  A  second  later  I  saw  the  D.  H.  turn 
westward,  and  in  ever  so  slight  a  dive  hurl 
itself  along  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  river. 

Penoch  swept  our  ship  about  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  bank  which  nearly  hurled  me  out  of  the 
cockpit.  The  tactics  of  our  prey  was  puz¬ 
zling  me  more  and  more.  Why  on  earth 
had  that  ship  gone  a  full  ten  miles  over  the 
United  States,  and  only  now  be  trying  to 
back  track  to  Mexico  and  safety?  It  would 
have  been  enough,  surely,  to  flash  over  the 
Gray  farm,  turn  as  we  got  into  the  air,  and 
laugh  its  way  back  over  the  river  while  we 
were  still  helpless,  a  couple  of  thousand 
feet  below. 

I 

ON  IT  went,  and  now  it  was  angling 
toward  the  river.  Dumpy  was  climb¬ 
ing  slowly,  still  a  good  distance  lower 
than  the  De  Haviland.  And'  the  D.  H., 
flying  level,  had  almost,  if  not  quite  as  much 
speed  as  the  climbing  scout.  There  was  a 
good  chance  of  the  D.  H.  getting  away  be¬ 
fore  Dumpy  came  near  enough  for  a  good 


shot.  We,  too,  were  forced  to  keep  climbing, 
this  cutting  down  our  speed,  but  we  had 
the  shortest  distance  to  cover  and  there  was 
more  than  an  even  chance  that  the  fugitive 
ship  could  be  cut  off  by  us  if  Dumpy  failed. 

On  we  roared,  while  I  turned  into  a  ner¬ 
vous  wreck  as  I  felt  more  and  more  certain 
that  whoever  was  in  that  D.  H.  was  laugh¬ 
ing  at  us.  The  silver  sea  of  mesquite  flowed 
along  beneath  us,  and  the  river  was  in 
sight.  We  were  angling  toward  it  now  as 
the  wide  open  motor  seemed  to  be  straining 
every  nerve  like  some  living  pursuer. 

We  were  less  than  a  mile  from  the  river, 
the  D.  H.  possibly  two  miles,  and  Dumpy, 
now  within  less  than  a  thousand  feet  of  the 
D.  H.’s  altitude,  was  between  us.  .All  three 
ships  were  flying  on  converging  courses 
which  would  meet  close  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Subconsciously,  I  remembered  that  by 
now  the  Grays  would  be  in  custody;  that  a 
moment  or  two  more  would  see  us  in  battle; 
that  the  Briston  was  still  far  too  low  to 
fight  eflSciently.  Dumpy  might  get  that- 
fleeing  bomber — if  it  was  Von  Sternberg  it 
would  be  a  good  fight - 

In  an  instant  my  mind  sort  of  opened  up 
to  a  dazzling  thought.  The  association  of 
Von  Sternberg’s  name  did  it,  I  guess.  I 
was  leaning  over  into  the  front  cockpit,  and 
one  hand  gripped  O’Reilly  ais  the  other 
hauled  back  on  the  throttle.  A  second  later 
the  whine  of  the  wires  shrilled  through  the 
shocking  stillness  of  the  night,  and  I  was 
yelling  into  Penoch’s  ear. 

“That  ship  may  be  a  decoyl”  I  bellowed. 
“Acts  to  me  like  it  was  just  getting  us  out 
of  the  way!  Another  ship  might  be  coming 
over  with  a  big  cargo — ” 

“Just  like  Von  Sternberg!”  came  that  fog¬ 
horn  roar  of  O’Reilly’s,  and  he  did  a  reen- 
versement  which  nearly  broke  my  neck. 

In  a  second  or  two  we  were  roaring  east¬ 
ward  along  the  river,  straining  every  nerve 
to  get  back  to  the  Gray  farm.  Dumpy, 
with  that  scout,  should  be  more  than  a 
match  for  the  comparatively  slow  and 
clumsy  D.  H.,  if  he  caught  it.  The  bomber 
was  cfiving  now,  and  while  that  sacrificed 
altitude,  it  gained  sp>eed,  and  no  pilot  in  a 
D.  H.  wanted  to  fight  a  scout.  He  wanted 
to  get  away. 

I  don’t  know  why  I  was  so  sure  that  the 
plane  we’d  followed  had  been  a  decoy.  It 
seemed  a  workable  and  characteristic  plan, 
that  was  all.  .Another  ship,  flvdng  high  as 
we  were  drawn  ten  or  fifteen  miles  westward 
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could  get  through,  {X)ssibly  without  being 
^x>tted  at  all  by  any  one  on  the  ground. 
And  if  so,  the  ship  doubtless  would  cross  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Gray  place,  for  that 
matter  of  gas  and  oil  which  Gray  himself 
had  mentioned  was  a  serious  one  and  he  was 
probably  telling  the  truth  about  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  air  course  leading  close  to  his 
ranch. 

Down  below  was  the  place.  Li^ts  were 
gleaming  from  the  windows. 

“They’re  not  feeling  so  good  down  there, 
I  don’t  suppose,”  I  told  myself  absently  as 
my  eyes  searched  the  sky. 

Men  were  popping  out  of  the  house,  now, 
looking  up  at  us.  We  roared  on  eastward, 
climbing  all  the  time.  My  legs  were  tired 
from  bracing  against  the  propeller  stream, 
my  face  raw  from  the  wind,  and  my  eyes 
watering  as  the  air  whirled  below  my  goggles 
despite  ail  I  could  do. 

Then  I  leaned  forward  and  gave  Penoch  a 
belt  on  the  back.  Northward  about  five 
miles,  and  at  least  ten  thousand  feet  high, 
what  might  be  tiny  stars  winking  tiny  blue 
and  yellow  flames  stabbed  the  light  dark¬ 
ness.  Penoch  banked  the  ship,  and  we 
were  flashing  northward,  climbing  to  the 
limit  of  our  fleet  ship’s  ability.  Soon, 
through  the  glasses,  I  was  sure  of  my 
gi'ound. 

,  For  a  brief  moment  I  trained  the  binoai- 
lars  wrestward.  I  was  just  in  time  to  see  a 
ball  of  fire,  fully  fifteen  miles  away,  on  the 
hank  of  the  river.  Was  it  the  funeral  pyre 
of  Vtm  Sternberg  H  or  of  Dumpy  Scarth? 

I  did  not  inform  Penoch  o(  what  I’d  seen, 
and  momentarily  it  was  buried  deq)  in  my 
mind.  For  those  shipis  beymid  and  a  half 
mile  above  us  were  turning  back  toward 
the  river.  They,  too,  had  been  watchful, 
and  knew  that  their  northward  flight  would 
be  abortive  now. 

Again  the  motor’s  roar  died  as  I  cut  the 
throttle  and  yelled  to  O’Reilly. 

“I’ll  climb!”  he  roared  back  at  me. 

There  was  not  an  instant  of  hesitancy  nor 
the  shadow  of  doubting  timidity  in  that 
mighty  bellow.  To  Penoch  it  was  a  matter 
of  course  that  we  attack  the  two  planes  now 
speeifing  back  toward  us  as  our  ship  climbed 
in  huge  circles.  We  must  get  as  high  as 
they  were. 

But  we  could  not.  They  grew  larger  with 
amazing  speed,  like  two  messengers  of  fate. 
We  were  but  a  few  hundred  feet  lower  than 
they  were  when  they  had  come  within  a 


quarter  of  a  mile  of  us — but  a  few  hundred 
feet  means  plenty  in  any  combat. 

And  P.  Enoch  O’Reilly  did  not  falter. 
For  a  second  he  dived,  as  though  fleeing. 
Then  the  Briston  came  up  smoothly — on  up 
until  it  was  standing  on  its  tail.  Then  it 
started  over  on  its  back,  and  as  it  did  so  it 
slowly  turned  on  its  own  axis.  An  Immel- 
mann  turn,  and  we  had  gained  three  hundred 
feet.  Now  we  were  pointed  at  them,  head 
on,  two  hundred  feet  below  them.  They 
were  five  hundred  feet  apart,  almost  abreast, 
and  diving  in  converging  lines  on  us. 

At  that  instant  I  remembered  O’Reilly’s 
war  record.  Never  had  he  hesitated,  no 
matter  what  the  odds.  Crouched  over  my 
guns,  mentally  kissing  the  world  good-by, 
badly  frightened,  I  nevertheless  silently 
saluted  the  indomitable  little  man  who 
was  hurling  us  into  an  almost  hopeless 
battle. 

Suddenly  our  ship  swerved,  and  went  into 
a  dive.  Then  Penoch  banked  swiftly.  He 
was  dodging  as  the  enemy  guns  spit  fire. 
Another  ba^,  to  the  right  then  into  a  ter¬ 
rific  dive.  I  ,dn’t  had  a  shot  yet.  Now 
they  were  ah  lOst  above  us,  and  their  angle 
for  diving  was  such  that  they  could  not  draw 
a  bead  on  us  for  a  second. 

Again  our  ship  swooped  around,  as  though 
for  a  loop.  And  on  top  of  the  loop  Penoch 
was  shooting  his  forward  guns.  The  shots 
drummed  forth  as  we  started  down  out  of  it. 
At  the  last  minute  he  performed  the  Im- 
melmann  again,  and  at  the  bottom  of  our 
dive  we  were  right  side  up,  heading  toward 
them. 

The  shots  had  not  .taken  effect.  And 
they  ‘.vere  flyers,  too.  .^in  we  were  com¬ 
ing  head  on,  and  still  they  were  slightly 
above  us.  Now  they  were  headed  north, 
and  we  south. 

For  a  full  minute  we  fought.  I  got  in  a 
few  shots  as  the  ship  twisted  and  turned 
throu^  the  air  like  some  great  beast  thresh¬ 
ing  in  torture.  Diving,  zooming,  banking, 
with  the  motor  now  roaring  at  terrific*speed 
and  again  almost  dying  in  a  stall,  Penoch 
fought  his  battle.  Our  wings  were  full  of 
bullet  holes,  our  prop  off  balance  from  a 
bullet.  And  still  they  had  kept  their  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Twist  and  turn  as  we  might,  stealing  a 
shot  here  and  there,  we  could  not  gain  a 
point  on  them. 

Then,  as  they  came  at  us  from  almost 
opposite  sides  and  I  was  pumping  lead  into 
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the  nearest  one  it  happened.  With  a  shout 
of  joy  I  saw  my  target  waver  in  its  dive,  and 
the  prop  fly-off.  It  banked  steeply,  and 
then  went  into  a  dive  for  the  river. 

“Got  one!”  I  yelled  liysterically — and 
just  then  Penoch  linked  to  meet  our  other 
opponent. 

But  we  never  did.  The  ship  quivered  as 
though  mortally  hurt.  Ahead  of  me  Pen¬ 
och  was  suddenly  still  in  the  cockpit.  The 
windshield  before  him  was  shattered,  and 
our  motor  cutting  out  badly.  A  shower  of 
bullets  had  caught  the  fore  part  of  oiu:  ship. 

I  grabbed  the  stick  in  the  rear  cockpit, 
and  as  the  enemy  plane  flashed  above  us  at 
right  angles  I  sent  the  Briston  into  a  steep 
dive.  We  were  helpless  and  crippled,  and 
must  run  for  it. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  we  had  lost 
the  ship.  It  circled,  as  though  the  two  pas¬ 
sengers  could  not  pick  us  up  in  the  gloom. 
Ahead  of  us  the  second  ship  was  gliding  for 
the  ground.  It  was  a  shadlow  dive,  too — 
they  wanted  to  make  the  river,  three  miles 
away. 

Then  the  effective  plane  spotted  us. 
We  were  now  about  three  thousand  feet 
high,  due  to  the  terrific  dive  I  had  put  the 
ship  into.  Our  oj^nents  were  at  least  two 
thousand  feet  higher. 

On  they  came.  Their  ship  was  nosed 
down  into  almost  a  nose  dive  as  they  came 
at  us  like  a  dropping  eagle  after  a  crippled 
rabbit. 

Flying  with  the  stick  between  my  knees, 
my  guns  pointed  backward,  I  wait^,  help¬ 
less.  I’d  pour  bullets  into  their  shieldh^ 
radiator  and  motor,  but  it  was  just  to  sell 
our  lives  dearly.  We’d  got  one - 

Then  I  let  out  a  shout  which  almost  was 
audible  above  the  racing  motor  ahead 
of  me.  Coming  down  out  of  the  sky 
like  a  meteor,  angling  from  the  west  at  our 
aj^roaching  enemy,  came  Dumpy  Scarth 
and  the  tight  little  MB.  God  knows  from 
what  Olympian  height  he  had  dropped  his 
ship,  but  his  dive  was  a  streak  of  fire  athwart 
the  sky.  Could  he  get  down  in  time  to 
knock  that  ever-nearing  enemy  plane  be- 
fme  it  lowered  us  with  bullets? 

Sitting  there  with  my  neck  craned  around, 
motionless  as  a  statue,  my  mind  too  numb 
to  be  conscious  of  fear,  I  watched  the  race 
for  my  life. 

Suddenly  streaks  of  fire  poured  from  that 
flashing  scout’s  guns.  Dumpy  had  started 


his  spray  of  machine-gtm  fire,  but  he  was 
still  five  hundred  feet  away — 

Then  my  body  slumped,  and  all  I  could 
do  was  think  stupidly: 

“That’s  every  bit  of  it.” 

Possibly  because  of  the  wild  dive  step¬ 
ping  up  the  speed  of  motor  and  propeller  to' 
such  an  extreme,  or  possibly  just  because  of 
failure  in  the  synchronizing  gears.  Dumpy 
had  shot  off  his  own  propellor. 

It  was  all  over.  In  a  second  I’d  start 
shooting. 

But  a  superman  was  at  the  stick  of  the 
MB  that  night — a  man  who  had  been 
turned  into  a  being  who  could  not  turn 
back  from  the  work  he’d  set  himself,  and  felt 
no  fear.  The  bragging  youngster  was  a  man 
who  had  suffered  and  was  wUhng  to  give  his 
life  for  one  last  moment  of  glorious  proof,  to 
himself  and  to  the  world,  that  he  was  worthy 
of  a  trust.  Sometimes  I  think  that  he  might 
have  preferred,  at  that  second,  that  he  die. 

For  he  never  wavered.  And  just  as  our 
intent  pursuer  saw  him,  and  baiiked  to  get 
out  <rf  the  line  of  fire.  Dumpy’s  propellerless 
ship  dipped  slightly.  Never  vdl  there  be  a 
more  perfect  flying  feat — never  a  more 
nervy  one.  Like  a  projectile  the  MB, 
traveling  at  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
an  hour,  dragged  its  undercarriage  through 
that  upturned  wing.  With  the  struts  and 
wheels  hanging  in  a  splintered  mass  below 
the  tiny  ship,  the  MB  gradually  came  levd, 
and  then  went  into  a  shallow  dive  toward 
the  river  while  its  victim,  one  upper  wing- 
tip  smashed  and  the  struts  useless,  dipp^ 
and  slipped  and  dived  helplessly  for  the 
ground. 

No  more  did  the  mesquite  below  mean 
anything,  nor  my  spitting,  missing  motor. 
A  reprieve  from  death  itsdf  made  a 'crash 
a  minor  thing.  I  watched  the  hdfdcss 
struggling  ship  crash  gently  to  the  ground 
on  its  shatte^  wing,  and  then  sent  my 
Briston  staggering  toward  the  river  with 
barely  six  cylinders  working  and  a  shallow 
dive  necessary  to  keep  flying  speed.  I  saw 
Dumpy  crash  level  into  some  trees,  and 
the  ship  disappear  below  them.  But  a 
second  later  he  was  wa\'ing  something  white 
— he  was  ali\T. 

The  other  enemy  ship  was  on  the  mund. 
It  had  reached  a  clearing,  and  landed  safeh' 
except  for  running  into  some  mesquite  aftw 
it  had  go>^  its  wheels  down.  It  was  tele¬ 
scoped,  but  two  men  were  running  the  scant 
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mile  !which  separated  them  from  the  river. 

They  did  not  make  it,  however,  for  the 
McMullen  ships  came  thundering  down  the 
river — three  of  them.  Tex  MacDowell 
circled  me,  and  two  or  three  significant  ges¬ 
tures  sent  him  after  the  fleeing  men.  An¬ 
other  ship  drcled  Dumpy  Scarth,  a  third 
accomp>anied  me  as  I  slipped  and  skidded 
and  staggered  through  the  air,  pointing 
northward  toward  the  wreck  of  the  ship 
Dumpy  had  ruined. 

I  was  trying  to  make  the  field,  with  my 
unconscious  supercargo  in  the  front.  The 
motor  spit  and  popped,  and  the  ship  was  in 
a  half-stall  all  the  time  as  I  tried  to  get  along 
without  flying  speed.  Every  foot  of  alti¬ 
tude  was  more  valuable  than  piearls — yea, 
than  many  fine  rubies.  I  thought  1  was 
going  to  make  it.  At  the  very  last  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  the  ship  settled  on  a  mes- 
quite  tree  which  was  the  last  obstacle  before 
the  field  itself.  The  motor  dragged  through 
the  branches,  the  front  part  of  the  ship  hit 
the  ground,  not  too  hard,  but  it  snappied  my 
head  forward  against  the  cowling.  Men 
were  running  toward  me  as  I  became  com¬ 
pletely  null,  and  not  a  little  void. 

The  funny  part  of  it  is  that  I,  suffering 
from  an  ordinary  crack  in  the  conk, 
took  four  hours  to  recover  my  senses, 
and  when  I  did,  in  the  Gray  house,  I  was  on 
the  couch  in  the  sitting-room  and  Penoch 
O’Reilly,  the  iron  man,  was  in  a  chair  with  a 
bandage  around  the  top  of  his  bared  shoul¬ 
der  and  neck,  and  Dumpy  was  walking  up 
and  down.  The  other  guests  were  Major 
Searles,  our  flight  surgeon,  Tex  MacDowell, 
Captmn  Kennard,  Sleepy  Spears,  and  two 
ob^rvers,  George  Hickman  and  our  bald- 
headed  adjutant.  Pop  Cravath.  Sheriff 
Trowbridge  sat  on  a  piano  stool,  like  an 
elephant  on  the  point  of  a  pin. 

Penoch  saw  my  eyes  open,  and  in  a 
flash  was  over  beside  the  couch  while  the 
others  talked  excitedly. 

“Where  are  the  thugs?”  I  asked  as  my 
senses  snapf>ed  into  place. 

“All,  including  the  Grays,  being  escorted 
'  to  McMullen,  whence  they  go  to  the  San 
Antonio  jail,”  came  O’Reilly’s  voice  in 
partially  subdued  tones.  Then  in  a  whis¬ 
per:  “They  say  ^nn’s  language  was  far 
from  pretty  to  hear.  Two  of  the  flyers — 
one  .\merican  and  one  German — were  hurt. 


but  not  badly,  and  it  was  decided  that  it 
wasn’t  safe  to  keep  ’em  here.  Those  ships 
held  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  dop>e.  Some  haul,  eh?”  Not  a 
one  of  the  gang  would  open  their  mouths, 
either!” 

Dumpy  was  talking,  but  at  the  moment 
Sheriff  Trowbridge  announced: 

“Slim’s  woke  up.  How  goes  it.  Slim?” 

“Great,”  I  answered,  getting  up  into  a 
sitting  position.  “Dumpy,  I  suppose  you 
got  Von  Sternberg,  according  to  that  fire — 
or  was  it  him?” 

“Yes — but  the  hell  I  got  him!”  yapped 
Scarth.  “A  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
river,  just  as  I  had  a  bead  on  him,  the  son- 
of-a-gun  jumps  in  a  parachute!  I  couldn’t 
shoot  him  in  cold  blood,  and  he  slipped  his 
chute  right  across  the  river  with  me  circling 
him!  And  that - was  wrig¬ 

gling  his  fingers  against  his  nose  all  the  way 
down,  kid^ng  me!  It  must  have  been 
him — big  and — ” 

“Slue  it  was!”  boomed  O’Peilly.  “And 
if  the  government  ’ll  give  me  the  leave  I 
got  cornin’  to  me  I’m  going  to  take  a  vaca¬ 
tion  and  try  to  lab  him  for  the  fun  of  it — 
down  in  Mexico,  as  a  vacation.  This  makes 
the  second  time  I’ve  run  into  him,  and  the 
second  time  I’ve  generated  a  private  grudge 
against  him.” 

I  sort  of  admired  the  bird  who  could 
thumb  his  nose  under  the  circumstances, 
and  I  wondered  why  O’Reilly  should  have  a 
personal  feeling  against  him  after  the  night’s 
soirte.  The  tet  time,  of  course,  was  be¬ 
yond  my  ken. 

“So,”  continued  O’Reilly,  “If  Slim  here 
wants  to  get  a  leave  and  sort  of  horse 
around,  we  might  generate  something.” 

It  was  several  days  before  I  cornered 
Penoch  and  demanded:  “When  I  caught 
you  and  Dumpy  fighting  that  time  over  the 
baggage,  why  shouldn’t  you  have  stepped 
out  and  told  me,  at  least,  what  you  sus- 
f)ected  was  up,  told  it  to  me  as  a  friend  of 
Dumpy’s  and — ” 

“Because  I  was  crazy!”  he  roared.  “That 
Ann  Gray  girl — Gerald’s  sweetheart — had 
me  seeing  double.  I  was  nuts  about  her, 
and  didn’t  want  to  reflect  on  her:  unless  my 
nasty  suspicions  that  I  couldn’t  help  feeling 
were  proved.  I  didn’t  believe  what  I 
thought  myself.  I  was  figuring  on  marry¬ 
ing  her!  Ho,  ho,  ho!” 
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In  which  a 


disastrously  and  humorously  Meets  a  Widow 


“Read  back  in  Chicago  where  Santa 
Barbara  was  providing  a  hobo  hoteL 
Wonder  how  such  rumors  get  started? 
Guys  just  get  fresh  in  the  newspj^j^s,  I 
suppose —  This  fire  feels  good,”  with  an¬ 
other  shiver. 

“This  time  of  year  a  fire  has  its  good 
qualities,  even  in  California,”  I  observed. 

“Yes,”  Hank  replied,  not  seeming  to 
hear,  “but  I  was  telling  you  about  that 
other  occasion.” 


WE  MET  at  the  top  of  a  cliff. 

Below  was  a  narrow  strip  of 
beach  and  a  camp-fire  with  a 
dozen  men  gathered  about  it. 
One  was  picking  at  a  banjo,  others  were  at 
cards,  and  the  rest  lounging  about  the 
blaze,  smoking  and  talking.  Hank  and  I 
scampered  down  and  joined  them,  proceed¬ 
ing  without  ceremony  to  make  ourselves 
comfortable. 

“I’m  not  much  on  superstition,”  he  was 
saying,,  while  I  poked  the  fire,  “but  I  do 
admit  that  I’m  scared  of  one  little  number, 
ever  since  the  time  I’m  telling  you  about. 
1  suppose  it’s  most  because  the  old  Bible  at 
home  tells  me  I  was  bom  on  Friday,  the 
thirteenth.  Got  a  match?  Thanks.” 

At  any  rate  Hank  was  human.  Every 
once  in  a  while  you  meet  them  like  that  on 
the  road. 

“How’d  you  get  here?”  he  asked,  but  did 
not  wait  for  a  reply.  “By  accident,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  and  his  smile  displayed  rows  of 
fine  white  teeth.  “Travel’s  brought  you — 
I've  been  in  this  Santa  Barbara  dump  be¬ 
fore,  and  I’m  back  with  malice  tifore- 
thought,  so  to  speak.”  Hank  drew  nearer 
tl>e  fire.  “Pandy  little  jungle,”  with  a 
sweep  of  eyes  and  hands. 


“X^ES,  bo,  I  had  the  best  time  of  my  life 
I  during  the  war  when  I  was  m^ng 
munitions  and  coining  money  at  the 
rate  of  aroimd  a  hundred  and  twenty  a 
week.  The  old  sock  felt  the  strain.  It 
wasn’t  hard  work,  either,  and  once  I  held 
down  three  shifts — in  a  shipyard — under 
three  different  names,  and  for  six  weeks,  or 
until  I  got  caught,  I  reached  five  hundred 
for  seven  day's,  which  sort  of  put  me  in 
the  class  of  bloated  plutocrats.  I  bought 
clothes  and  went  to  the  theater,  just  like 
I’d  been  bom  to  that  sort  of  life.  It  »wis 
all  congested  -with  sereneness  while  it  last¬ 
ed,  but  I  made  a  fatal  mistake.” 

“We  all  do,”  1  reminded,  “the  best  of  us.” 
“Yes,  sir.  I  made  a  mistake — the  worst 
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kind  of  a  mistake — and  I  should  have 
known  better,  all  things  considered.  I  went 
and  mixed  in  with  a  woman  and  tried  to 
play  a  game  I  didn’t  know  nothing  about. 

I  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  love  to  her, 
and  bo,  let  me  tell  you,  things  happened. 

“For  the  first  time  in  my  jolly  career  I 
had  a  bank  account  and  was  sitting  pretty — 
you  wouldn’t  believe.  By  the  time  I’d 
been  at  war  work  ten  months  I  had  two 
thousand  smackers  tucked  away.  I  hadn’t 
any  idea  what  I’d  do  with  so  much  money, 
except  a  sneaking  thought  that  maybe 
home,  sweet  home  would  get  me  yet,  and 
I’d  respond  to  the  standing  invitation  to  go 
back  and  fix  things  up  with  those  of  the 
folks  that  are  left. 

I  “I  went  and  pulled  an  i8-carat  boner  be¬ 

cause  I  wasn’t  satisfied  with  hanging  out 
:  with  the  gang  in  a  joint  near  the  plant, 

I  but  had  to  go  and  get  me  a  boarding  house, 

j  Oh,  yes,  I  had  to  have  a  boarding  house, 

j  just  like  I’m  telling  you,  not  one  of  those 

t  regular  kind  like  a  sensible  man  would  pick, 

!.  but  a  fancy  establishment,  kept  by  a  lady 

I  who  always  was  talking  about  ^e  tower  and 

f  the  conservatory  they  had  in  the  place 

where  she  once  lived. 

“  ‘Oh,  dear  me,’  ’’  she’d  say  with  a  sigh, 
‘when  I  was  younger  than  I  am  now,  how 
,  different  everything  was.  I  do  wish  you 

could  have  seen  our  ballroom.  Twice  a 
I  year  mother  gave  a  ball,  in  the  spring  and  in 

I  the  fall  (she  rhymed  it,  sort  of),  and  we 

!  had  the  gayest  times.  And  the  decorations, 

and  the  flowers,  if  you  just  could  have  seen. 
^  But  why  talk  about  it?  Those  days  are 

I  gone.’ 

I  “I  stood  it  as  long  as  I  could  and  then  I 

says  to  myself:  ‘Hank,’  I  says,  ‘who  does 
this  dame  think  she  is,  anyhow,  and  what 
does  she  take  you  for?’  All  the  time  she 
thinks  she  is  getting  the  stuff  across  regular. 
Took  me  for  a  boarder  because  she  is 
afraid  to  stay  alone  in  the  house  at  night 
and  needs  company,  not  because  she  has  to, 
and  all  that.  So  I  says  to  myself,  here’s 
where  I  make  this  half-century  plant  think 
I’m  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I  think  up  a 
f  spiel  concerning  my  sister,  the  Princess 

^mebody,  and  her  approaching  wedding  to 
the  Duke  de  Something  Else,  only  I’m  able 
^  to  restrain  myself  in  time. 

:  '  “So  I  let  her  have  the  big  secret,  which  is 

^  .  to  the  effect  that  actually  I’m  not  what  I 

j  -  seem.  I’m  working  on  munitions  because 

i  ■  I  think  it  my  patriotic  duty  when,  as  a 


Vnatter  of  fact,  I  own  a  big  hog  ranch  out 
in  Iowa,  with  hundreds  of  men  working  for 
me,  and  a  winter  home  in  Florida,  with  a 
flock  of  orange  and  pineapple  groves  around 
it,  and  another  place  in  California  which  I 
seldom  go  to  no  more,  preferring  Florida; 
and  a  ranch  in  Texas  that  a  man  couldn’t 
walk  across  in  a  month.” 

“  ‘Well,’  I  says,  ‘you  do,  don’t  you. 
You  got  the  whole  world,  ain’t  you?’ 

“She  says,  ‘Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful  if 
they’d  find  oil.’  So  I  proceeds  to  drop  a 
few  hints  strong  enough  to  sell  gilt-edged 
stock  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  ‘You’re 
a  wonderful  man  to  serve  the  dear  old  flag 
this  way,’  she  tells  me,  ‘and  it’s  too  bad 
there  ain’t  a  few  more  lik«  you.’ 

“  ‘I’m  too  old  to  fight,’  I  responds,  ‘but 
thank  heaven  I  can  serve  in  the  front  line 
trenches  here  at  home.’  All  this  time  she 
was  looking  at  me  in  a  pious  sort  of  way  and 
then  whispering,  ‘My,  you  must  be  awful 
rich.’ 

“  ‘That’s  something  I  don’t  never  talk 
about,’  I  say  just  as  low,  and  like  as  though 
I  want  to  forget  how  much  land  and  money 
I  really  do  have. 


“  ANY  one  would  think  a  woman  with 

/A  good  sense  would  see  right  through 
me,  but  she  ain’t  that  kind.  ‘Don’t 
tell  nobody,’  I  instructs  her,  ‘because  my  af¬ 
fairs  ain’t  nobody’s  business.  Only  you’ve 
been  so  good  to  me  and  acted  so  kind,  that 
I  don’t  mind  you  knowing.’ 

“The  next  day  when  I’m  coming  home 
from  work  I  hear  her  talking  about  me  to 
the  woman  next  door  and  explaining  that 
I’m  just  a  diamond  in  the  rough  and  such 
good  company  to  have  about  the  houae. 

“Bo,  from  that  moment  I  was  a  lost  man. 
I  didn’t  have  a  chance,  as  I  might  have 
known  that  night  as  we  sit  under  the  piano 
lamp  and  she  says  in  a  way  she  must  think 
is  coy,  ‘But  one  of  these  days,  dear  Mr. 
Hankins,  some  woman  will  be  stealing 
away  that  great  big  heart  of  yours.  ’Tain’t 
right  for  a  man  like  you  to  be  single;  ’tain’t 
Christian,  Mr.  Hankins;  ’tain’t  like  one 
would  expect  of  a  man  like  you.’ 

“She  keeps  getting  coyer  and  coyer  and 
has  her  best  dress  on  and  her  hair  all  waved 
nice,  like  as  though  she  was  going  to  a  wed¬ 
ding  or  a  funeral.  ‘You  must  have  some  one 
to  share  your  tears  and  joys,  dear  Mr. 
Hankins;  ’tain’t  natural  no  other  way.’ 

“Right  away  I  know  I’ve  made  what 
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them  writers  call  a  foxes  paw,  and  that  I  am 
going  to  rue  that  story  about  the  Texas 
ranch  and  the  Florida  winter  home  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  Imagine  a  guy  that  ain’t' 
known  no  kind  of  a  home  for  twenty  years 
or  more  but  a  box  car  or  these  here  jungles, 
and  who  thinks  he’s  normal,  putting  out  a 
yam  like  that.  The  bo  who  says  in  the 
book  that  all  men  are  fools  ain’t  so  much  a 
fool  himself.  He  has  me  sized  up  for  a 
fadeaway,  esjjecially  in  the  matter  of  this 
widow  woman  I’m  telling  you  about.” 

Hank  paused  as  though  overcome,  by  the 
nature  of  man.  “I  don’t  know  much 
about  widows,”  I  said. 

“She  was  a  widow  lady  all  right,  and 
when  I  first  went  there  to  live  always  was 
telling  about  her  first  husband  and  what  a 
wonderful  man  he  was,  and  how  when  he 
died  the  house  with  the  tower  and  the  con¬ 
servatory  went  blooey  and  wasn’t  no  more, 
because  the  family  creditors  sort  of  liked 
the  looks  of  them.  She’d  been  in  this  war 
boom  town  two  years,  and  none  of  the 
people  don’t  know  nothing  about  her  past 
or  where  she  come  from,  and  besides  every¬ 
body  is  so  busy  with  their  own  affairs, 
which  consists  of  rolling  in  war  cash,  that 
they  don’t  pay  much  attention  to  her 
stories  about  her  home  with  the  tower. 

“Them  was  great  days,  bo,  but  they’re 
done  and  won’t  come  back  no  more — I’ll 
take  a  pipe  load  of  that — thanks! 

“OO  AT  night  we  sit  in  the  parlor,  like 

^  I’m  tellmg  you,  and  after  a  while  she 
starts  in'  to  reading  me  stuff  out  of 
a  book  about  beautiful  brown  eyes  and 
shimmering  pools  and  My-heart-goes-out- 
to-thee-sweet-one  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
gush.  And  by  and  by  she  quits  using  the 
electric  lights,  saying  she  prefers  the  gas, 
and  keeps  turning  it  lower  and  lower  until 
I  feel  like  a  spirit  at  a  seance,  and  as 
though  I  was  hog-tied.  She’s  made  up  her 
mind  to  show  no  mercy  and  I  know  it. 

“Thinks  I,  well  I  might  as  well  die  for  a 
fish  as  a  sucker,  so  here  goes,  whereupwn 
I  take  her  hand  and  make  queer  noises 
with  my  mouth  and  all  manner  of  contor¬ 
tions  with  my  eyes.  That  goes  on  for 
several  nights,  when  all  of  a  sudden  she 
makes  the  big  splash  and  throws  herself 
over  sideways  and  into  my  arms.  ‘Oh, 
you  wonderful  man,’  she  says,  just  like  that, 
and  commences  rubbing  her  hand  over  my 
face  and  looking  like  an  ailing  heifer. 


“What  I  should  have  done  was  run  and 
get  as  far  away  from  that  widow  and  that 
widow’s  town,  shipyards  and  munition 
plants  and  all,  as  I  possibly  could,  but  no, 
that  ain’t  me.  Having  started  out  to  be  a 
fool  I  play  the  game  like  a  farmer  at  a  fair 
when  he  tries  to  pick  out  the  shell  that 
covers  the  little  white  pea. 

“If  I  remember  correctly  I  calls  her 
sweetheart  and  a  few  other  witty  names. 
‘Do  you  mean  that?’  she  asks,  her  eye* 
shining,  and  right  away  I  makes  the  horrible 
confession. 

“After  that  I  think  things  over  for  a  ^)eU 
and  decide  that  it’s  time  to  get  away  from 
there  and  get  away  quick.  At  first  I  con¬ 
sider  climbing  out  a  window  and  sliding 
down  the  porch  after  I’ve  thrown  down  my 
baggage,  because  I  have  accumulated,  like 
I  say,  a  couple  of  suits  of  clothes  and  an 
extra  jjair  or  so  of  socks,  and  then  beating  it 
for  a  place  where  the  timber  is  congested. 
But,  oh  shucks,  I  says  to  myself  on  this 
night  I’d  intended  to  go,  what’s  the  use; 
another  day  won’t  make  no  difference  aini 
I  can  hang  on  as  though  I  like  it. 

“So  it  went,  and  by  the  next  night  that 
woman  had  my  name  written  in  Ae  Wid¬ 
ows’  Book  of  Fate.  She  has  me  sorted 
and  cataloged  and  indexed.  Sentence  has 
been  p>assed  and  there  ain’t  no  such  thing  as 
appeal.  When  once  your  name  goes  on  her 
docket  she  acts  as  judge,  jury  and  hang¬ 
man.  She  plays  the  game  like  as  thou^ 
she  has  sixteen  or  seventeen  aces  in  tte 
hole,  and  a  deck  of  kings  and  queers  to 
spare.” 

“That’s  a  woman,  all  right.  Hank,”  I 
remarks — remembering. 

OME  on,’  she  says — and  come  on 
Ido. 

“We  waltz  down  the  street  while 
she  does  a  lot  of  talking.  She  talks  about 
everything  from  violets  that  bloom  in  the 
spring  to  how  easy  it  is  to  keep  a  servant 
girl  if  you  treat  them  right.  Then  we  bang 
into  a  jewelry  store  and  she  says  ‘Come  on’ 
and  I  come,  like  a  kid  crawling  down-stairs 
for  its  first  Christmas  tree. 

“  ‘My  fianc^  will  take  the  ring  I  picked 
out  this  afternoon,’  she  says,  carded  like, 
and  immediately  this  innocent  little  bank 
account  of  mine  gets  heart  disease  to  the 
extent  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  plunks  that 
might  have  been  put  to  better  use. 

“Of  course  I  hesitates,  never  having  be«i 
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the  kind  of  man  to  fire  money  out  of  a  pea¬ 
shooter.  Actually,  it’s  been  few  times  in  my 
life  when  I’ve  had  the  money  to  shoot. 
‘Ain’t  you  speeding  things  up  a  little?’  I 
asks,  pretending  to  inspect  the  diamond. 
‘Why  should  I  be  F>aying  out  all  this  jack 
for  a  ring? —  That’s  what  I  want  to  know?’ 

“Her  eyes  get  hard,  like  I’m  telling  you, 
and  she  gives  me  a  glance  that  would  make 
a  cake  of  ice  think  the  weather  is  cold. 
Talk  about  the  stare  of  some  of  them  dames 
at  the  back  door  when  you  asks  them  for  a 
handout  and  they  starts  in  to  telling  you 
how  as  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself 
and  it  might  do  society  a  turn  if  you  went  to 
work  for  a  change — they  ain’t  in  it  with 
this  widow  woman  when  it  comes  to  dishing 
a  look  with  a  razor  edge.  ‘Come  on,’  she  in¬ 
sists,  ‘don’t  quibble;  give  him  a  check,  and 
come  on  to  the  movies.’ 

“After  that  I  don’t  leave  as  I  plan,  be¬ 
cause  if  I  crawl  through  the  window  I’ll 
have  to  go  without  the  ring,  and  I  ain’t 
figuring  on  nothing  so  foolish  as  that. 
Catch  me  blowing  and  leaving  all  that 
money  tied  up.  ’Tain’t  natural,  as  the 
widow  would  say.” 

“  A  IN’T  it  funny,”  I  observed  as  Hank 

/A  stops,  moodily  like,  “the  fool  things 
some  men  will  do?”  For  a  moment 
Hank  looks  hurt. 

“It’s  on  Tuesday  night,  as  I  remember, 
that  I  buys  Little  Simshine  the  ring.  All 
the  rest  of  the  week  I  watches  for  a  chance 
to  get  the  sparkler  back,  diamonds  always 
being  negotiable,  but  that  gem  is  as  safe 
with  the  widow  as  though  it  was  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Pacific.  Simply  can’t  get  near 
it.  And  ain’t  I  sore?  She  means  well, 
thinks  I,  so  I  hate  to  use  violence.  I  want 
to  get  out  of  the  mess,  but  I  want  it  to  be 
on  the  square — on  the  square  in  this  case 
including  theft  and  arson  but  stepping  clear 
of  assassination.  Luck  sure  starts  to  fade 
away  from  me  the  moment  I  tells  the  tale 
about  the  hog  ranch  in  Iowa  and  the  oil 
lands  in  Texas. 

“By  Saturday  I’m  beginning' to  get  sick 
and  tired  of  sitting  under  the  parlor  lamp  at 
nights.  I’m  weary  of  the  widow  and  the 
widow  woman’s  town  and  everything  else. 
The  trouble  is  that  while  I’m  busy  getting 
mixed  up  with  the  skirt.  Spring  arrives  and 
I’ve  heard  a  bluebird  sing.  It’s  when  the 
bluebirds  start  to  sing  that  I  get  the  old 
itch  in  the  feet  and  know  it’s  time  to  be  on 


the  move.  That’s  how  I  feel  that  after¬ 
noon. 

“There’s  a  railroad  runs  through  the 
center  of  this  here  town  and  just  as  I  come 
to  it  a  freight  train  ambles  through  sort  of 
lazy  like,  with  a  couple  of  shacks  perched  on 
top  where  the  breeze  can  hit  them  and  a 
couple  of  bos  peeping  from  behind  the  door 
of  an  empty.  You  know  most  of  the  bos 
left  the  road  during  the  war  and  it  is  sort  of 
good  to  get  a  glimpse  of  this  pair. 

“The  drag  slows  down,  then  stops  and 
blocks  .traffic  on  Market  Street.  First 
thing  I  know  I’m  walking  down  the  track 
to  where  this  empty  is  that  I’m  telling  you 
about,  and  who  should  one  of  them  1ms  be 
but  Jack  Topper  who’s  done  more  than  one 
jaunt  with  me  across  country  and  who 
knows  the  habits  of  more  town  marshals 
than  any  other  bo  adrift.” 

“Pretty  lucky.  Hank,”  I  tell  him, 
“Pretty  lucky.” 

“  ‘Come  on  Jack,’  I  says,  ‘this  is  the 
town  you  been  looking  for.  Better  come 
and  visit  with  us  for  a  spell.’  So  he  piles 
off  and  we  have  a  fialaver  about  things  in 
general  and  our  two  selves  in  particular. 
He  says  how  as  maybe  he  can  think  of  some 
way  to  get  back  the  ring.  And  we  both, 
agree  we  had  ought  to  pair  up  again  and 
b^t  it  for  some  place  else.  I  can  trust 
Jack,  for  he  ain’t  one  of  them  kind  that  lets 
his  head  get  turned  by  money.  It  don’t 
make  no  difference  to  him  whether  I  got 
three  dollars  or  three  thousand.  Jack’s 
the  other  honest  man  in  the  world,  and  a 
good  pal. 

“  ‘I  guess  I’m  the  only  guy  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
that  ain’t  working  and  ain’t  aiming  to,’ 
says  Jack.  ‘They  don’t  catch  me  turning 
in  for  that  stuff.  What  good’s  money, 
anyhow?  And  if  you  get  it  you  can’t  spend 
it  more’n  a  dollar  a  time.  A  dollar  at  once 
is  enough  for  anybody.’  • 

“Anyhow,  I  give  Jack  a  boost  along  finan¬ 
cial  lines  and  agree  to  see  him  in  the  evening. 
When  I  gets  home  Little  Sunshine  is  waiting 
with  the  remark  that  she  has  a  surprise  for 
me,  said  surprise  consisting  of  a  trip  on  the 
morrow  into  the  country  where  she  has 
friends  and  we  can  spend  a  day  in  the  spring 
sunshine. 

“Thinks  I,  dear  lady,  just  you  let  me  get 
you  alone  on  a  country  road  and  there  ain’t 
going  to  be  nothing  to  what  I’m  going  to  do 
about  that  ring.  We’re  going  to  have  a 
driving  rig,  of  course.  I’ll  entice  her  a 
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couple  of  hundred  miles  from  no  place, 
take  the  ring,  throw  her  over  into  a  field  or  a 
ditch,  double  back  for  the  extra  suit  and 
socks  and  be  off  with  Jack  before  she’s 
picked  herself  out  of  the  weeds.  That’s 
what  I  plan.  Only  trouble  is  I  ain’t  much 
of  a  plotter,  and  besides,  widows  are  one  of 
life’s  great  mysteries.” 

“All  women  are  a  mystery.  Hank,”  I  said 
— remembering.  He  contemplated  the  fire, 
kno(±ed  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  and  shook 
his  head  in  sign  of  agreement. 

“'YY'  TELL,  I  (fidn’t  get  to  see  Jack,  be- 
cause  Little  Sunshine  wouldn’t  let 
me  out  of  her  sight.  ‘I’m  going 
out,’  I  says,  ‘because  there’s  a  little  business 
I  want  to  transact.’ 

“  ‘Going  out,’  she  answers,  ‘how  can  you, 
when  you  could  sit  at  home  here  with  me 
and  talk?  Just  think  of  all  the  years 
we’ve  missed  when  we  might  have  been  to¬ 
gether  like  this.  You  don’t  know  what 
love  is!’  And  she  commences  to  snifi9e  and 
put  her  arms  around  me.  I  sure  am  taken 
in;  but  then,thinks  I,  what  difference  can  it 
make,  because  this  is  going  to  be  the  last 
night  and  by  tomorrow  I’ll  be  on  my  way. 
I’ve  stopped  at  the  bank  and  have  my 
money  sewed  in  the  lining  of  my  coat.  I’m 
ready. 

“The  next  day  there’s  a  rig  hitched  in 
front  of  the  house,  like  I’m  telling  you, 
and  by  nine  we’re  off.  Great  weather,  too, 
with  the  right  kind  of  a  spring  sun.  We 
ain’t  gone  far  before  I  b^in  to  notice  some- 
I  thing.  ‘Where’s  the  ring?’  I  ask,  trying 
not  to  seem  anxious. 

“  ‘Don’t  you  worry  about  the  ring,’  she 
replies,  and  gives  the  reins  a  jerk  that  makes 
the  old  skate  pick  up  her  heels  and  jog  along 
like  she  knows  where  there  is  some  nice  oats. 
‘I’m  taking  care  of  that  ring,  and  it’s  safe.’ 

“Ordinarily  I  might  have  enjoyed  that 
ride,  because  I  al.7ays  like  getting  behind  a 
horse,  even  if  the  horse  ain’t  no  Man  o’ 
War.  But  I’m  worried  about  the  ring  and 
kicking  myself  fore  and  aft  for  having  been 
such  a  fool  as  to  put  down  the  cash  for  iL 
It  begins  to  look  as  though  the  day  is 
wasted,  so  far  as  getting  back  the  real  estate 
is  concerned,  and  connecting  with  the  ring 
is  the  only  important  thing  in  life  just  then. 

“At  last,  after  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
we  turn  into  a  lane  and  drive  up  between  a 
lot  of  trees  to  a  big  house,  with  a  barn  on  the 
side,  and  a  couple  of  hogs  rooting  in  the  sod. 


‘This  is  where  the  Fairlambs  live,’  says 
Little  Sunshine,  as  she  yells  to  a  man  who 
comes  sneaking  out  of  the  bam,  ‘Hello, 
Mose,  here  we  are!’ 

“From  that  on  things  commence  to  get 
lively.  I  can’t  quite  make  out  what  it  all 
means,  but  I  can  see  there’s  something  in 
the  wind.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the 
smell  of  chicken  frying  and  a  half  dozen 
ladies  are  fussing  about  something  amazing. 
Little  Sunshine  kisses  them  all  around  with 
a  gang  of  ‘Ohs’  and  ‘Dear  mes’  and  ‘Bless 
your  hearts.’  Then  the  widow  thinks  of  me 
and  gives  the  high  and  noble  to  the  crowd, 
first  saying,  ‘T^  is  the  gentleman  upon 
whom  I  have  conferred  my  heart  and  hand,’ 
or  some  such  speech  that  don’t  mean  noth¬ 
ing  to  me,  and  then  they  parleys  that  they 
congratulate  me,  and  how  lucky  I  am  and 
what  a  fine  woman  I’m  getting. 

“Nobody  don’t  seem  surpri^  at  the  glad 
tidings  and  once,  when  the  dames  is  all  busy 
making  noises  with  their  mouths,  Mose 
catches  my  eye  and  winks.  Says  I,  there’s 
a  bird  who’s  thinking  what  a  plumb  fool  1 
am,  and  I  don’t  blame  him. 

“The  women  keep  up  a  gabble  such  as  ne 
one  ever  heard  before,  all  talking  at  once 
and  falling  over  each  other  to  set  the  table 
and  turn  the  chicken  in  the  pan  and  monkey 
with  the  rest  of  the  food. 

“  ‘How  are  you  feeling?’  a«Jcs  Mose  with 
another  wink.  ‘Like  as  though  you  could 
kill  a  couple?’ 

“  ‘Why  stop  at  a  couple,’  I  replies,  think¬ 
ing  he  means  the  women. 

“  ‘Come  on  with  me,’  h«  says. 

“We  go  to  the  cellar — a  great  big  cellar 
with  everything  in  it  from  a  threshing  ma¬ 
chine  to  a  copy  of  ‘A  Child’s  Garland  of 
Verse.’  The  most  interesting  article,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  barrel  of  hard  cider — hard  cider, 
bo,  hard  as  a  ton  of  nails.  That  is  when  I 
find  out  what  he  means  by  killing  a  couple. 
Everything  is  fine,  only  we  start  in  to  make 
the  ^y  the  limit.  ‘Don’t  be  afraid,’  says 
Mose,  getting  affectionate  and  hugging  the 
barrel  as  though  he  is  in  love  with  it.  ‘This 
is  the  best  cider  in  Carroll  County,  and  she 
certainly  has  been  a  jolly  little  playmate  all 
winter.  Guess  maybe  you  don’t  like  this 
stuff,  eh,  what?’ 

“I  suppose  we’d  have  kept  up  that  two- 
handed  party  if  a  voice  ha^’t  called 
‘Mose,’  and  Mose  says  ‘Yes,  we’re  coming 
right  away  love,’  and  we  move  back  to 
where  the  women  have  just  noticed  we  nxre 
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gone.  .  .  .  Did  you  ever  get  lit  up  on 
dder,  bo?  It  ain’t  the  fanciest  stuff  in  the 
world,  but  it  sure  can  be  active  when  it 
wants. 

“By  this  time  the  party  has  an  addition 
in  the  p>erson  of  a  gent  in  a  frock  coat  and  a 
collar  that  runs  all  the  way  round.  He  is 
busy  Sister  Janeing  and  Sister  Fannying 
them  and  sniffing  the  chicken,  while  the 
^ole  crew  hovers  around  him  and  calls  him 
‘Dear  Mr.  Spencer.’ 

“I  bow  and  say  ‘Pleased  to  meet  you,’ 
while  Mose  is  familiar  and  wants  to  know 
how  is  business.  Another  drink  or  two  of 
that  cider  stuff  and  like  as  not  Mose  would 
have  played  with  the  old  bird’s  whiskers. 

“  ‘What  lime — what  hour  is  the — ah — 
ceremony?’  inquired  the  Rev. 

“  ‘Six  o’clock,’  somebody  says,  ‘and  then 
we’ll  eat.’  Then  I  begin  to  realize  how  the 
day  has  been  getting  on. 

“Ceremony,  thinks  I,  ceremony;  this  is 
interesting;  looks  as  though  I’ve  stumbled 
on  something.  All  the  time  the  cider  is 
working  its  way  to  my  head,  and  Dear  Mr. 
Spencer  is  taking  on  a  blur  and  then  ex¬ 
panding  and  turning  into  two  of  him  while 
I’m  getting  so  I  don’t  like  his  smile. 

“  ‘And  the  dear  blushing  bride,’  says  he, 
playful  hke,  as  he  turns  to  Little  Sunshine, 
\ — the  dear  blushing  bride.’ 

“All  at  once  I  experience  what  you  might 
term  the  great  awakening.  Crooked  work 
in  the  air,  by  gosh! 

“little  Sunshine  does  blush,  just  like 
I’m  telling  you,  and  turns  to  me  and  says, 
‘Come  out  here,  I  want  to  talk  to  you.’  ” 

“That’s  the  way  with  them.  Hank,”  I  re¬ 
marked,  “you  can’t  keep  them  quiet.” 
And  maybe  I  don’t  know. 

V  inEN  we  get  out  into  the  big  hall 
that  divides  the  living  quarters 
from  the  parlor,  I  don’t  give  her 
time  to  say  anything.  Am  I  scornful? 
And  am  I  nasty?  I  think  I  have  good 
reason  to  be  vicious,  considering  the  mess 
I’m  in,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cider. 

“  ‘What’s  all  this  talk  they’re  making?’ 
I  ask.  ‘This  blushing  bride  stuff—’ 

“The  widow  gets  coy  right  away  and 
tries  to  make  her  eyes  look  liquid  and 
limpid.  ‘You  mustn’t  carry  on  this  way, 
dearest,’  she  whispers,  ‘because  this  is  just 
a  little  surprise.’ 

“  ‘Surprise,’  I  fires  back,  ‘this  ain’t  no  sur¬ 
prise;  it’s  the  triumphant  entry  into  Con¬ 


stantinople.  It’s  the  fall  of  empires  and  a 
dozen  earthquakes  rolled  into  one.  And 
it’s  a  fool  idea  that  I  ain’t  ready  to  stand 
for.  When  I  get  ready  to  marry  I’ll  let  you 
know.’ 

“Didn’t  that  make  her  mad,  though? 
Didn’t  she  hop  around?  Bo,  Little  Sun¬ 
shine,  in  the  one  minute  period  allotted  her, 
reads  my  title  clear  and  never  thinks  about 
coming  up  for  air.  Her  words  are  the  kind 
to  make  a  guy  look  at  himself  and  agree  the 
devil  is  a  Sunday-school  boy. 

“  ‘Humiliate  me  in  the  presence  of  my 
friends,  will  you?’  she  bla^s.  ‘You  will, 
will  you?’ 

“  ‘  ’Tain’t  my  fault,’  I  answers.  ‘I  didn’t 
invite  you  here.’ 

“Then  she  rages  again  something  fearful. 
‘Don’t  fool  yourself,’  Little  Sunshine  tells 
me,  ‘I’m  prepared.  I’m  ready;  go  ahead. 
Sometimes  soft-brained  men  have  to  be 
persuaded.  And  here’s  the  persuader — the 
nicest  little  persuader  you  ever  saw  in  your 
miserable  life.  Look  at  it — this  is  for  such 
idiots  as  you.’ 

“Out  of  her  blouse  she  extracts  one  of 
them  little  shooting  guns  like  dames  use 
when  they  make  up  their  minds  a  man  had 
ought  to  die  and  their  press  agents  think  it’s 
about  time  their  names  was  getting  on  the 
first  page  so  they  can  weep  a  little  in  court 
and  then  go  in  the  movies.  She’s  p>ointing 
the  persuader  right  at  me. 

“  ‘What  do  you  say?’  she  asks  coldly, 
‘What  do  you  say?  Do  I  win  or  lose?’ 

“  ‘Oh,  I  guess  I’m  waving  the  white 
flag,’  I  answers,  thinking  all  the  time  that 
is  the  best  game  to  play,  because  I  have  a 
gun  of  my  own  that  I  know  how  to  use. 
But  she  has  me  tied.  If  there’s  one  thing 
I’m  afraid  of,  it’s  a  woman  with  a  gat,  be¬ 
cause  they  never  miss  when  they  aim  a 
little  old  pistol  at  a  man. 

“  ‘Have  your  own  way,’  I  surrenders, 
seeing  two  guns  instead  of  one  by  this  time, 
on  account  of  the  cider,  ‘but  you  might 
have  talked  the  thing  over  with  me,  seeing 
as  how  I’m  the  party  of  the  second  p>art,  so 
to  speak.  And  we  got  to  have  a  license, 
ain’t  we?  Or  don’t  you  go  in  for  licenses?’ 

“  ‘I’ve  got  the  license,  so  you  needn’t 
worry  about  a  thing’.  Little  Sunshine  an¬ 
swers. 

“  ‘Let’s  have  a  look-see’  I  demands,  hum¬ 
ble  like.  ‘Let’s  see  the  way  you  got  it 
wrote  down.  I’m  particular  about  hav¬ 
ing  my  age  right,  especially  on  marriage 
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licenses.  It’s  a  habit  I  have.’  One  thing 
certain,  I  get  my  hand  on  that  license 
it’s  farewell  widow —  Say,  are  you  lis¬ 
tening?” 

I  POKED  the  fire  by  way  of  retort  and 
harnded  a  dgaret  to  one  of  the  card 
players. 

*‘She  flashes  the  license  from  some  place 
and  holds  it  up.  ‘Gosh,’  1  murmurs,  read¬ 
ing,  ‘it  ain’t  me  you’re  aiming  to  marry. 
Who’s  this  guy  Abraham  Grant  McKinley?’ 

“  ‘That’s  your  name,’  the  widow  ex¬ 
plains,  ‘only,  poor  man,  you’ve  forgotten  it.’ 

“  ‘That’s  funny,’  I  retorts,  ‘because  I 
never  did  before.’ 

“Then,  bo,  she  brings  out  a  clipping  from 
a  newspaper  with  a  big  headline  which  sa)^, 
‘Millionaire  Texas  Oil  Man  Disappears; 
Believed  Aphasia  Victim.’  This  same 
aphasia,  as  I  find  out  later,  being  the  thing 
men  use  as  an  excuse  when'  they  want  to  get 
away  from  the  trouble  of  having  relatives. 

“  ‘That’s  you,’  the  widow  says,  ‘and 
here’s  your  picture.’  There  I  am,  or  some 
one  who  looks  so  much  like  me  our  own 
mothers  wouldn’t  know  the  difference. 

“Of  course  Little  Sunshine  thinks  I’m 
the  missing  Texas  bird,  on  account  of  me 
having  told  her  about  that  ranch,  and 
has  me  figured  out  as  Little  Old  Loss  of 
Memory  himself.  Yes,  sir,  she’s  got  me  on 
the  docket  as  this  Texas  oil  gink  what  is 
walking  around  the  country  without  being 
able  to  tell  who  he  is. 

“  ‘  ’Tain’t  me,’  I  tries  to  explain.  ‘I 
ain’t  near  as  good  looking  as  that.’ 

“  ‘Yes,  ’tis  you,’  the  widow  comments, 
looking  at  the  picture  critical  like.  ‘  ’Tain’t 
no  worse  lool^g  than  you,  nor  no  better 
looking,  neither.  It’s  you.’ 

“  ‘AU  right,’  I  remarks,  with  my  eye  on 
that  little  gun  of  hers,  ‘guess  mayl^  that  is 
me,  and  if  it  is  I  got  a  wife  alresidy.  Wife 
named  Alice — and  a  lot  of  kids.  It  was  on 
account  of  the  youngsters  making  so  much 
noise  that  I  walked  off  and  left.’ 

“All  she  did  was  smile — like  a  spider  over 
a  feast  of  flies.  ‘Nude,’  she  replies,  making 
a  face  at  me.  ‘This  picture  in  the  paper 
says  you’re  a  bachelor.  And  anyhow  I 
wrote  to  the  postmaster.’ 

“Then  it’s  my  turn  to  laugh  and  I  say, 
‘That  don’t  mean  nothing.  I  know  that 
postmaster.  Used  to  work  for  me  on  the 
ranch.  He’s  the  biggest  liar  in  Texas, 
which  is  giving  a  guy  an  awful  rep.’ 


“  ‘Then  your  sister  must  be  a  still  bigger 
liar,’  for  the  widow  won’t  be  downed,  ‘be¬ 
cause  I  wrote  to  her,  too,  and  she  says  you 
are  single  and  describe  you  something 
perfect.’ 

“  ‘All  right,’  I  says,  ‘have  your  own  way, 
only  you  are  in  for  one  grand  little  dis^ 
pointment.  I  feel  sorry  for  you  getting 
fooled  this  way.  Don’t  say  I  didn’t  warn 
you.  But  if  it’s  to  be  a  wedding,  let’s  make 
it  a  real  one — the  kind  of  a  wedding  I’m 
used  to  down  in  Texas;  a  rip-roaring,  snort¬ 
ing  affair  with  plenty  of  excitement.  Let’s 
all  be  so  merry  we  won’t  never  forget  it.’ 

“  ‘That’s  the  man,’  volunteers  litUe  Sun¬ 
shine,  clapping  her  hands.  ‘Now  you  are 
the  noble  person  I  always  thought  you  were.* 

“The  widow  is  all  upset  with  joy  and 
gets  careless.  In  the  midst  of  her  careless¬ 
ness  I  get  hold  of  the  gim.  ‘This  is  our 
leading  wedding  g;uest,’  says  I,  pointing  it  at 
her.  ‘The  real  live  article  when  it  comes  to 
getting  joined  in  matrimony.’ 

“  ‘^t  that  thing  down,’  Little  Sunshine 
blazes,  with  that  hard  look  back  in  her 
eyes,  ‘it’s  loaded.’ 

“  ‘Imagine  that,’  I  answers,  ‘it’s  loaded; 
how  thoughtless  of  you.’  ” 

Hank  hesitated  to  give  me  the  benefit  of 
the  situation.  He  had  an  eye  for  dramatic 
qualities. 

“^O  I  runs  back  to  where  Dear  Mr. 

^  Spencer  and  the  rest  of  the  flock  of 
kidnapers  are  assembled.  Little  Sun¬ 
shine  right  at  my  heeb,  and  teUs  them  to 
let  the  music  start  as  we’re  going  to  have 
a  dance  like  they  do  in  Texas.  I  ain’t  never 
been  to  no  wedding  in  Texas,  but  I  imagine 
how  a  Texas  marriage  should  be  pulled  off 
and  I’m  itching  to  act  accordin^y.  ‘No 
music?’  says  I,  ‘well  that’s  too  bad!  Still  I 
can  furnish  some,  so  let’s  start!’ 

“With  that  I  fires  into  the  floor  and  yells, 
‘Come  on,  everybody,  dance — thb  b  my 
wedding  and  we’re  going  to  dance.’  Then 
I  fires  again.  ^ 

“They  don’t  know  what  to  make  of  it, 
the  preacher  esj)ecially,  who  is  white  and 
scared. 

“  ‘Come  on.  Reverend,  shake  ’em  d<^ 
Sbter  Jane,  pep  up;  a  little  exercise  ain’t 
going  to  hurt  you.  Be  sociable.’ 

“And  so  I  fires  again  and  again,  at  neces¬ 
sary  intervab,  until  I’ve  ^shed  Little 
Sunshine’s  persuader.  Then  I  takes  my 
own  gat  out  and  lets  them  have  that. 
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**  ‘Ain’t  nobody  can  criticise  that  cider 
oi  mine,’  says  Mose,  out  of  breath  from 
jumping.  ‘It  certainly  is  the  dancing 
brand.’ 

“In  less  than  five  minutes  that  room  is  a 
wreck,  like  I’m  telling  you.  The  table  is 
turned  over  and  there  is  fried  chicken  all 
over  the  floor.  Also  the  wedding  cake  has 
curied  up  and  died.  It  might  have  been 
worse,  o^y  I  run  out  of  bullets.  I  keep  on 
pulling  the  trigger,  but  the  old  gat  is  ex- 
haustM. 

“  ‘All  right  folks,’  I  laughs,  becking  out, 
‘hope  you  all  enjoyed  yourselves.  Pleased 
to  have  met  you  all,  especially  you  and  your 
cider,  Mose.  Some  day  when  I’m  enter¬ 
taining  I’ll  have  you  around  at  my  house.’ 

“Do  I  get  out  of  that  place?  Do  I? 
You’re  jolly  well  right.  I  hit  a  clip  that 
would  make  Man  o’  War  look  like  a  scrub 
— out  of  the  front  door  and  across  the  lawn 
and  over  into  a  field.  But  I’ve  been 
smoking  too  much  to  get  far  without  losing 
my  wind.  I  suddenly  develop  a  flat  tire 
and  go  blooey.  So  I  halt  to  taJce  on  a  little 
air  and  look  around  to  see  what  is  going  on 
back  of  me.  What  do  you  suppose?  Oh, 
nothing,  only  Little  Sunshine  a  few  yards 
awi!-y  with  one  of  them  Revolutionary  War 
Per^  muzzle  loaders  in  her  hands. 

"  ‘Stop,’  she  yells,  ‘stop!’ 

“Bo,  was  you  ever  up  against  one  of  them 
Revolutionary  Period  weapons  like  they 
got  in  museums?  You’ve  missed  some¬ 
thing.  They  ain’t  as  foolish  as  they  look, 
and  I  know. 

“Her  telling  me  to  stop  didn’t  make  no 
difference,  nor  add  nothii^  to  the  gaiety  of 
nations.  So  I  starts  to  run  again,  like  as 
though  I  had  to  make  California  before 
breakfast.  All  at  once  there  is  a  boom  and 
I  feel  a  smarting  sensation  in  and  around 
the  legs  like  a  million  bees  has  started 
stinging  me.  Little  Sunshine  has  pot- 
shotted,  as  it  were,  and  I’ve  captured  a 
handful  of  lead,  all  cut  up|  in  little  pieces. 
Sometimes  I  think  I’ll  never  get  through 
picking  out  shot,  the  biggest  trouble  being 
that  it’s  hard  to  get  at.  After  all  it  was 
better  than  having  my  face  to  the  enemy. 
At  that  moment  it  starts  in  to  rain  buck¬ 
shot,  and  I’m  doing  my  best  to  get  away 
from  where  I  am.” 

I’m  all  sympathy,  but  Hank  don’t  let 
<».  “I’d  have  got,  and  got  good,”  I  sug¬ 
gested. 

“After  I’m  done  jumping  around  and  find 


out  fmr  certain  that  I  ain’t  shot  to  death, 
I  peep  around  to  see  what  the  widow  is 
doing.  I’m  interested.  There  she  is, 
crawled  on  the  ground,  legs  in  the  air  at  an 
angle  of  forty  degrees,  where  the  kick  from 
the  Revolutionary  relic  has  sent  her.  It’s 
a  comical  sight.  Thinks  I,  shall  I  go  back 
and  see  if  she  needs  help,  because  ^er  all 
I’m  human  and  this  is  a  woman  whose 
hand  I’ve  held  on  certain  foolish  occasions. 
But  I  decides  it  won’t  do  to  take  chances. 

“Also  I  ain’t  feeling  none  too  nifty  my¬ 
self.  ’Tain’t  pleasant  to  have  some  one 
plaster  you  from  the  rear  with  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  lead  chunks.  To  say  the  least 
Little  Simshine’s  performance  ain’t  been 
ladylike.” 

“^HE  must  have  thought  a  lot  of  you.” 

Hank  had  checked  his  flow  of  language. 

“It  was  funny,  wasn’t  it?  Pretty 
hard  to  imagine.”  , 

“All  this  takes  place  in  a  field  with  a  few 
trees  growing  here  and  there,  and  I  turn 
my  back  to  observe  the  lay  of  the  land  and 
wMle  I’m  doing  that  there’s  another  bang 
and  more  [xeces  of  lead  scatter  themselves 
around  me. 

“There’s  wily  one  thing  I  can  think  to  do 
and  that’s  hide.  The  strain  is  turning  me 
into  a  white-whiskered  goat,  because  it 
wouldn’t  surprise  me  to  see  the  inmates  of 
that  house  for  the  insane  back  there  come 
trooping  out  with  their  own  Revolutionary 
Periods  and  make  me  the  target  for  a  lot  of 
little  pot  shots.  I’m  in  a  bad  way,  like 
I’m  telling  you. 

“Little  Sunshine,  after  her  second  ex¬ 
plosion,  comes  toward  me  limping.  It 
strikes  me  all  of  a  sudden  that  the  lady 
must  be  Scotch  the  way  she  persists  in  the 
matter  at  hand,  for  she  ain’t  like  nobody  I 
ever  met. 

“I  couldn’t  explain  in  a  million  years  what 
made  me  pick  out  a  tree  or  what  induced  me 
to  try  to  break  my  neck  making  for  it. 
But  I  did.  Maybe  it  was  instinct,  or  luck. 
And  did  I  climb  that  tree?  Did  I?  I  ask 
you.  You  should  have  seen.  It  was  one 
of  them  foolish  periods  in  a  man’s  life  when 
he  don’t  think  about  such  a  little  thing  as 
consequences. 

“The  widow  comes  up  rubbing  her  shoul¬ 
der  where  the  old  Revolutionary  plaything 
had  done  her  a  dirty  trick,  and  puffing. 
That  gun  had  a  jolly  kick. 

“  ‘Are  you  coming  down?’  she  asks. 
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“*No,  I  ain’t  coming  down,*  I  mocks, 
like  that,  ’and  why  should  I,  when  the 
chicken’s  filled  over  the  floor?  Fine  way 
to  treat  a  carpet.’ 

“  ‘You  might  as  well  come  down  first  as 
last,’  she  retorts,  ‘because  you  ain’t  going 
to  get  away  from  here  until  you  do  come 
down.’ 

“  ‘That’s  fair  enough,’  I  answers.  ‘Much 
obliged  for  the  information.’  But  I  didn’t 
feel  as  sarcastic  as  I  speaks. 

“  ‘It’s  your  memory,’  she  says  mournful. 
‘It’s  your  memory  that’s  the  cause  of  this.’ 

“  ‘Don’t  you  worry  about  my  memory,’ 
I  puts  in,  holding  on  to  one  or  two  branches 
with  one  hand  and  rubbing  myself  with  the 
other.  ‘There  won’t  be  nothing  wrong  with 
my  memory  as  long  as  I’m  kept  busy  pick¬ 
ing  out  buckshot,  which  is  liable  to  be  the 
rest  of  my  life.  Say,  dear  lady,  the  next 
time  you  undertake  to  start  a  war,  I  wish 
you’d  pick  some  other  army  than  me  to 
practice  on.  ’Tain’t  friendly.’ 

“She  laughs  and  tries  to  get  coy.  ‘Come 
on  down,’  ^e  pleads,  ‘and  let’s  forgive  and 
forget.’ 

“  ‘Nix,’  responds  I,  ‘them  sentiments  is 
dead.’ 

“  ‘All  right,  old  cousin,’  Little  Sunshine 
splutters,  ‘you’ll  be  sorry;  because  I  ain’t 
going  to  leave  here  till  you  do  come  down. 
You  don’t  suppose  I’m  getting  up  a  wed¬ 
ding  for  nothing — not  at  my  age— ^o  you?’ 

“  ‘Wish  you  luck,  playmate,’  I  tells  her, 
‘but  I’m  one  of  them  till-hell-freezes-over 
blokes  and  can  stand  as  much  punishment 
as  you  can.’ 

“Just  then  old  Mose  looms  up,  after  the 
shooting’s  all  over,  and  stands  by  Little 
Sunshine  and  looks  up  at  me.  ‘How’s  she 
coming,  partner?’  he  asks  with  a  wink. 
‘You  sure  are  a  running  fool  when  it  comes 
to  getting  away  from  a  gun  and  a  drinking 
hyena  when  the  cider’s  flowing  from  the 
spigot.  How  do  you  like  it  up  there?’ 

“I’m  getting  real  peeved  by  this  time,  be¬ 
cause  the  business  of  sitting  on  a  limb  after 
you’ve  been  sprayed  with  buckshot  ain’t  no 
joke.  ‘You  go  to  hell,  you  and  your  cider.’ 

“  ‘Come  on  down  and  let’s  have  another 
dance,’  jokes  Mose,  winking  again.  ‘Brother 
Spencer  surprised  me.  And  him  the  sort  as 
preaches  against  dancing  as  a  sin.  I  blush 
for  him.  Come  down  and  let’s  drown  sor¬ 
row  in  a  mug  of — ^you  know.  ’Tain’t  often 
I  have  lively  visitors  like  you  out  here  on 
the  farm.’ 


“  ’I’ll  write  and  tell  your  sister  on  you,’ 
weeps  Little  Sunshine. 

“  ‘Tell  the  postmaster,  too,  while  you’re 
at  it,’  I  growls.  ‘Tell  the  whole  universe 
you  got  me  treed.  Tell  them  how  you’re 
standing  over  me  with  a  gun  and  that  I’m 
already  shot  full  of  little  holes.  Tell  them 
anyth^.’ 

“The  widow,  you  know,  has  old  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Period  in  her  hands,  and  as  it  is  a 
triple  muzzier,  I  figtire  that  there’s  no  less 
than  a  ton  of  shot  concealed  in  that  last 
barrel  and  I  ain’t  taking  no  chances.” 

“Do  they  make  them  with  three  barrels?” 
I  ask,  because  I’d  never  heard  of  it.  Hank 
closes  his  eyes  as  though  in  pain  and  insists 
that  they  do. 


rfERE’S  a  lot  of  things  I’d  like  to 
have  happen  just  then,  only  they 
don’t.  And  right  at  that  point 
Mose  Fairlamb  takes  up  the  rdle  of  the 
little  suggester.  Guess  he  likes  to  see  the 
widow  having  fun  with  me. 

“  ‘The  supper’s  spoiled,’  Mose  observes, 
‘but  I  don’t  see  why  that  should  interfere 
with  the  wedding — or  why  he  should  insist 
on  sitting  on  the  limb  of  a  tree,  either.’ 

“Little  Sunshine  commences  to  cry 
again.  ‘Just  think’  she  bawb;  ‘just  think 
of  all  this  having  to  happen  to  me.’ 

“  ‘We  got  the  preacher,  ain’t  we?’  asks 
Mose.  ‘We  got  the  license,  ain’t  we?  And 
sure  enough  we  got  the  man,  even  if  he 
does  think  as  how  he’d  like  to  break  away 
from  the  party.’  Mose  takes  the  widow  by 
the  arm.  ‘Marry  him  as  he  is,  straight  on 
the  hoof  and  no  questions  asked,  catch  as 
catch  can,’  he  advises. 

“It  all  dawns  on  the  widow  and  she  dries 
her  tears  while  I  cuss  some  more.  Then 
she  suggests  that  they’ll  get  the  Reverend 
out  and  go  through  with  it  just  as  though 
nothing  1^  luq>pened.  She  looks  up  at  me, 
saying  she’ll  marry  me  right  on  the  limb. 

“  ‘If  you  do,’  I  says,  ‘you’ll  have  to  sit  on 
the  limb,  too,  and  that’s  when  you  take  on 
to  yourself  one  of  them  old-fashioned  falls, 
with  me  doing  the  pushing.  Come  on,  do; 
it’ll  be  funny,’  and  I  laughs  hoUow  like, 
pretending  t^t  I  don’t  care,  which  wasn’t 
the  way  I  felt. 

“  ‘Humph,’  the  widow  sniffs,  ‘stay  on 
your  old  limb.  Me  remaining  on  the 
ground  won’t  make  no  difference,  just  so 
long  as  the  proper  words  is  spoke.’ 

“Mose  offers  to  get  the  Reverend  and 
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trots  off,  leaving  little  Sunshine  thcje  with 
old  Revolutionary  Period.  She  asfe  me  to 
come  down  and  go  in  the  house  and  be  mar¬ 
ried  like  as  though  we  were  Christians.  It’s 
getting  dark  by  this  time. 

“I  tdl  her  to  watch  me  and  then  make 
movies  of  it. 

“Pretty  soon  Mose  and  Dear  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer  and  all  Ae  Sister  Janes  and  Sister  Fan¬ 
nies  come  trooping  out  and  everybody  is 
lau^bing  and  sayii^  how  mnantic.  1 
starts  in  agun  to  cuss  something  fearful, 
thinking  maybe  my  words  will  frighten  them 
away.  But  they  only  laugh  ^e  harder, 
except  the  Reverend. 

“Mose  tells  them  to  come  on  and  let’s 
have  action.  He  tells  the  Reverend  to  pro¬ 
ceed  and  let  us  take  our  medicine. 

**Dear  Mr.  Spencer  remarks  that  it’s 
most  unusual.  ‘What  say  you,  sister?’ 


“tittle  Sunslune  pipes  up  for  him  to  go 

I  ^  ahead,  that  it’s  all  right  so  far  as 
she  b  concerned. 

“And  right  there  in  the  dark  that 
preacher  puts  on  his  glasses,  clears  his 
throat,  pulls  a  little  book  from  his  pocket, 
and  begins  to  read  the  marriage  stuff. 

“  ‘Wmt  a.  minute,’  I  interrupts,  ‘till  I 
come  down.  Let’s  be  Christian  ^ter  all.’ 

“So  I  crawls  out  of  the  tree  while  they  all 
laugh.  ’Tain’t  easy  to  climb  down,  and 
little  wonder,  considering  the  amoimt  of 
buckshot  I’m  crippiled  up  with.  I  go  over 
to  where  the  widow  is  standing  and  suggest 
that  eveiything  is  as  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug. 
*Let  me  have  the  ring.’ 

“  ‘Oh,  my,’  says  Little  Sunshine,  ‘I  forgot 
the  wedding  ring.  How  could  I  have  done 
that?  It’s  in  the  bureau  at  home.’ 

“  ‘Gracious,’  remarks  I,  ‘how  absolutely 
careless.’ 

“She  sniffles  about  being  careless.  I  in¬ 
timates  that  if  she  has  t^t  little  old  en¬ 
gagement  ring  of  ours  handy  it  might  do. 

“  ‘Would  that  be  proper?’  she  hesitates. 

“  ‘It  isn’t  the  rii^  that  counts,’  says  the 
Reverend,  solemnly.  ‘It’s  how  men  and 
women  live  together  in  peace  and  happiness, 
loving  their  neighbors  as  themselves,  that 
matters!’ 

“Sbter  Jane  wants  to  know  if  we  hadn’t 
ought  to  go  into  the  house.” 

“  *No,’  I  answers  stubbornly,  ‘I  was 
chased  out  here  and  here  I  stay.  I  wouldn’t 
go  in  that  house  and  get  married  for  no¬ 
body.’ 


“  ‘You’re  right,’  Mose  puts  in,  ‘perfectly 
right.’ 

“The  widow  passes  over  that  ring  I’m 
telling  you  about  and  the  moment  I  get  it 
in  my  hand  my  mind  b  made  up.  It’s 
good-by  widow. 

“We  catches  hands  like  I  guess  brides 
and  grooms  b  supposed  to  do  and  stand 
there  with  Dear  Mr.  Spencer  in  front  of  us. 

Then  he  starts  again. 

“He  has  just  reached  the  ‘Do  you?’  stage  ' 

when  I  forget  all  about  buckshot  wounds, 
Revoluticmary  Periods  and  everything.  I 
don’t  delay  to  make  no  statemaits,  but  I 
let  go  Little  Sun^iine’s  hand  and  am  off. 

And  I  nm  and  run  and  run,  and  then  run 
some  more,  and  get  lost  in  the  darkness. 

For  a  couple  of  minutes  I  can  hear  Little 
Sun^ine  yelling  for  me  to  ‘come  back  here!’ 

But  do  I  go  back?  Not  with  that  ring  in 
my  hand  and  all  that  money  sewed  in  my 
clodies. 

“I  can’t  say  how  far  I  go,  but  finally  I 
bumps  up  against  a  freight  train.  It’s 
farewell  to  the  suit  of  clothes  and  the  extra 
socks,  thinks  I.  It  is  the  same  railroad  that 
runs  through  this  here  war  boom  town  1 
been  stopping  in,  and  the  old  drag  b  a  heavy 
one  and  moving  slow.  It  stops  dead  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  then  gives  the  old  ‘ 

highball.  It’s  bound  south.  Right  quick 
I’m’  up  on  a  bumper  because  1  don’t 
have  no  time  to  go  pro'vding  annmd  look¬ 
ing  for  empties  and  like  as  not  there  ain’t  1 

none.  I 

“Pretty  soon  somebody  b  crawling  over  ( 
the  back  of  the  .car  to  where  I’m 
standing.  This  somebody  peers  at  me  an 
instant  and  then  says,  ‘Hank,  ^dxre  you  I 
been?’  { 

“  ’Tain’t  nobody  else  but  Jack  Topper.”  1 
“Imagine  that.  Hank,”  I  volunteer,  there  i 
being  nothing  else  to  say.  ! 

“  ‘Don’t  touch  me,’  I  says,  as  he  starts  to  I 
reach  over  to  make  sure  I’m  real,  ‘because 
I’m  not  feeling  good  on  account  of  being  full  1 

of  buckshot  holes.’  i 

“Then  I  telb  him.  t 

“  ‘Serves  you  right,’  Jack  remarks,  s 

‘though^  you’re  luckier  than  you  deserve,  < 

having  the  ring  and  everything.  What  i 

was  the  big  idea  in  thinking  about  getting  s 

married  on  the  thirteenth?’  Topper’s  the  < 

kind  of  a  guy  that  knows  everything,  being 
observing.  ‘The  thirteenth  of  the  month  1 

b  a  shooting  day,  as  you  had  ought  to  < 
know!’  ”  1 


Ghost 

^^ailed 

A  very  Short  Story  of  a 
Crime  and  its  Punishment 

By  Neil  T.  McMillan 


“/^LANT,  I  want  you.”  the  prostrate  sheriff  and  ran  to  the  door, 

Slant  glanced  up  quickly.  The  his  four  partners,  guns  out,  at  his  beels. 

V  J  sheriff  was  standing  in  the  doorway  Outside,  they  swung  into  their  saddles, 
of  the  Elite  Pool  Hall,  hands  on  his  emptied  their  pistols  at  the  lighted  door  and 
hips  nowhere  near  his  gun.  Slant  slipped  rode  off  into  the  dark, 
his  own  hand  to  the  butt  of  his  weapon  and  At  a  gallop  they  rushed  down  the  main 
drawled,  street  of  the  town,  past  the  straggling  houses 

“The  Hell  you  do.”  and  into  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  desert. 

The  sheriff’s  hands  moved  along  his  belt  After  four  miles  they  stopped  beneath  the 
to  the  buckle.  He  tugged  and  belt,  hobter  cottonwoods  of  a  feeble  creek^  and  gathered 
and  gun  dropped  to  the  floor.  From  a  rear  together. 

pocket  he  drew  forth  a  pair  of  handcuffs  Bam,  short  for  Alabama,  a  nickname  his 
and  took  a  step  forward.  Slant  drew  his  native  state  had  earned  him,  pushed  his 
six-gun,  rested  his  elbow  on  the  card  table  horse  to  the  side  of  Slant’s, 
before  liim  and  pulled  back  the  hammer.  “Slant,  I  reckon  we  better  kinda  cache 
A  moment  before  his  muscles  had  been  Spud  here  ’til  he  sobers  up  a  bit.  He’s  nigh 
looSie.  Now  they  were  tense  and  his  hand  onto  ten  sheets  in  the  wind  an’  I  bera 
steady.  The  dr^  devils  whispered  in  his  aholdin’  him  in  his  saddle  for  the  last  two 
ear  and  he  grinned  evilly.  He  brought  the  miles.” 

sights  of  his  gun  down  the  left  shoulder  “All  right,  take  him  off  his  horse  and  let 
of  the  slowly  advancing  sheriff,  down  the  him  lay  where  he  falls,”  Slant  grunted, 
striped  shirt  and  lined  them  up  on  the  bright  Bam  and  Slim  dragged  the  half  uncon- 
star  covering  the  officer’s  heart.  The  scious  Spud  from  his  saddle  and  let  him  dn^ 
sheriff  advanced.  The  gun  roared.  with  a  thud. 

Slant  kicked  his  chair  backward,  sprang  “Done,”  Bam  reported  to  Slant.  ‘*Now 
to  his  feet  and  tipped  the  table  and  its  load  what  you  reckon  we  better  do?  Wheie’d 
of  cards,  chips  and  glasses  into  the  laps  of  we  better  hit  fer?” 
his  excited  fellow  players.  He  leap^  across  “I  been  athinkin’  of  01’  Man  Martin’s 
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place  up  in  the  Mad  River  Mountains. 
What  you  think?” 

Bam  thought  for  the  space  of  a  minute 
before  replying. 

“Reckon  that’s  as  goad  as  any.  01’  Man 
Martin  won’t  be  tickled  to  death  to  see  us, 
but  he’ll  keep  his  mouth  shet  and  thet 
coimts  fer  a  JuiU  lot.  There’s  sure  nough 
some  bad  ixmntry  twixt  here  an’  there, 
though.  Bntl  le^on  we’ll  make  the  -foot¬ 
hills  ’fore  sunup  and  'we’U  hev  a  moon  in 
less’n  an  hour.  fHea&  up,  hombres,  let’s 
vamoose.” 

IEAVING  the  drui&en  Spud  in  a  heap 
on  the  bai^  cd  tiie  creek,  the  four 
^  touched  their  heels  to  the  sides  of 
thdr  horses  and  trotted  into  the  sagebrush. 
No  one  spoke  for  an  hour.  The  moon  crept 
over  the  horizon,  flooded  the  prairie  with 
golden  li^t  and  long  shadows  and  then,  as 
it  climbed  higher,  chided  its  light  to  silver 
and  shorten^  the  shadows.  The  alkali 
dust,  raised  by  dieir  horses’  feet,  rose  in  a 
cloud  to  choke  the  riders.  Slant  spoke. 
“How  far  we  come?” 

“Close  onto  ten  nrile,”  Bam  replied. 
“How  far  to  water?” 

“  ’Bout  a  mile,  I  reckon.” 

Slant  was  quiet  for  another  minute. 
“Bam.” 

“Yeh.” 

“What  you  think  of  me  shootin’  thet 
hembre?” 

“Right  smart  shootin’  I  calls  it.  I  see  a 
hole  jump  into  his  star  and  down  he  went. 
Right  smart  shootin’.” 

-^eh.  I  know.  But  I  oughten  tuh  hev 
done  it.” 

“Well,  I  reckon  yo’  oughten  tuh,  nuther, 
but  yo’  caint  he’p  thet  now.  What  you 
reckon  he  wanted  yo’  fer?” 

“I  dunno.” 

At  the  end  of  the  mile,  that  Bam  had  pre¬ 
dicted,  the  group  came  to  a  water  hole. 
They  filled  their  sombreros,  drank  with  the 
thirst  of  sobering  men,  and  watered  their 

“Think  we’ll  be  followed?”  Slant  asked. 
“Ain’t  nobody  to  foUer  us  thet  I  knows 
on,”  Bam  repli^. 

“There’s  somebody  acomin’,  now,”  Slim 
reported.  “Hear  ’im?” 

The  four  dropped  to  their  bellies  around 
the  lim  of  the  water  hole  and  reached  for 
their  guns.  To  their  ears  there  came  the 
unmistakable  sound  of  a  horse’s  hoofbeats. 


coming  rapidly  toward  them.  A  low  cloud 
of  alkali  dust,  showing  «wfaite  in  the  moon-  £ 
light,  marked  the  diangmg  petition  of  the 
oncoming  horseman.  1 

“Wait  ’til  yuh  see  tpAio  he  is,”  Slant  com¬ 
manded,  “and  then  S  he  don’t  look  good  to  '  : 
us  we’ll  let  ’im  hev  it.”  t 

“It’s  Spud,”  Bam  whispered.  “I  know  1 
thet  roan  boss  of  his’n.” 

Spitting  out  a  curse.  Slant  rose  to  his  ] 
feet  and  as  the  breathless  Spud  reined  in  his 
'horse  in  their  midst,  he  jerked  the  sweating  \ 
rider  from  his  saddle. 

“What  in  hell’s  the  matter  with  yuh?  I 
Come  ridin’  in  like,  a  cyclone  without  whis¬ 
tlin’  or  nothin’.  D’yuh  wanta  git  plumed?”  1 

“I  seen  him,”  Spud  gasp^.  “1  seen  < 
him.”  i 

“Seen  who,  yuh  locoed  coyote?” 

“The  sheriff,  I  seen  him.”  i 

“You’re  still  drunk.  The  sheriff’s  dead.” 

“I  know  it.  I  know  it,  but  I  seen  him. 
hole  in  his  star,  blood  on  lus  shirt  an’  every¬ 
thing,  jest  like  I  seen  him  back  there  on  the 
floor.” 

Spud  turned  hk  back  on  the  others  and  1 

pointed  hk  finger  at  Slant. 

“An’  he’s  afoUerin’  you.  He’s  afollerin’  !  ( 

you.”  : 

Slant  knocked  the  offending  finger  away  i 
and  growled: 

“Jest  kinda  hold  your  tongue  still  in  yer  i 
head  ’til  yuh  get  back  yer  wind  and  cool  off  1 
a  little.  You’re  either  still  drunk  or  crazy. 

Now  then,  if  you  c’n  speak  without  runnin’ 
yer  words  all  together  like  a  greaser,  let’s  i 

hear  yuh.” 

Spud  took  a  long  breath  and  began. 

“Well,  I  guess  you  fellers  musta  left  me 
tuh  sleep  off  a  dru^,  cause  I  woke  up  under  i 

a  cottonwood  tree  and  there  he  was  astand-  ] 

in’  there,  the  sheriff,  jest  like  I  told  yuh,  hole 
in  his  star,  blood  on  his — ” 

“Yuh  said  thet  before,”  Slant  growled. 

“Yeh,  I  know  I  did.  There  he  was 
astandin’  there  all  white  in  the  moonlight 
and  agrinnin’  and  he  wasn’t  after  me  ’cause 
he  coulda  had  me  if  he  hada  wanted.  He’s  i 
afollerin’  you.” 

“What  did  yuh  do?  Run  like  a  scared 
jack-rabbit  I  suppose.  You  did  huh?” 

“I  shot  at  him,”  Spud  asserted.  “But 
3ruh  can’t  hit  no  ghost.” 

“Ghost,  huh?  Now  I  know  you’re  loco.” 

“Ghost,  I  tell  yuh.  It  was  a  ghost  and  I 
seen  him.  I  shot  at  him  an’  then  I  got  outa 
there  and  he  laughed.  Gawd!” 


Ghost  Trailed 


Spud  shivered  and  seemed  to  draw  him¬ 
self  smaller. 

“Gawd!  how  he  laughed.  A-h-h,  ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha.  Jest  like  thet.”> 

Slant  felt  the  hair  bristle  on  his  neck, 
shook  himself  and  in  a  sudden  rage  struck 
the  trembling  Spud  in  the  mouth  and 
knocked  him  to  the  ground. 

He  glared  at  the  rest  of  his  followers. 
Bam  turned  to  Slim  and  Red. 

“Better  git  on  yer  bosses,  gents.  Time 
we  was  agittin’  outa  here.” 

Silently  the  three  mounted.  Slant  swung 
to  his  saddle  and  started  out  in  advance. 
They  followed.  Glancing  over  his  shoulder 
Slant  saw  Spud  rise  slowly  from  the  ground, 
climb  to  his  horse’s  back  and  come  on,  keep¬ 
ing  a  discreet  distance  behind  the  others. 

After  a  mile  of  such  riding,  Slant  turned 
in  his  saddle  and  called: 

“Bam.” 

“Yeh.” 

“Come  here.” 

Bam  obeyed. 

“What  d’yuh  think?”  Slant  asked.  “Think 
he  really  seen  a  ghost?” 

“Well,”  Bam  was  slow  to  answer,  “I 
duimo.  I  ain’t  never  met  up  with  a  ghost 
myself  but  I’ve  heerd  tell  of  them  thet  has, 
mostly  niggers,  though.  Hit’s  this  way. 
Slant.  Most  folks  when  they  gits  too  d- 
mighty  lit  sees  snakes  and  pmk  elefunts, 
but  I  reckon  Spud  sorta  runs  to  ghosts. 
Yep,  I  reckon,  thet’s  it.  He  done  lapped 
up  too  much  of  thet  liquid  dynamite  and  he 
done  seed  himself  a  ghost.  Yep,  thet’s  it. 
Leastwise  I  wouldn’t  worry  none.” 

“I  ain’t  aworryin’,”  Slant  replied.  “I’m 
jest  awonderin’.  Folks  back  where  I  come 
from  used  to  say  thet  ghosts  was  caused  by 
people  adyin’  ’fore  they  was  able  to  git 
somethin’  they  was  awantin’  in  particular.” 

“Uh,  huh,  well,  in  thet  case,  I  reckon 
there  might  be  a  tolerable  good  reason  to 
suspect  there’s  a  ghost  atrailin’  yo’.  Thet 
sheriff  sure  ’nough  wanted  yo’.” 

The  five  riders  urged  their  mounts 
up  the  swell  in  the  desert  floor  that 
marked  the  first  rise  to  the  mountains 
now  standing  out  boldly  on  the  horizon. 
At  its  top  they  stopped  to  give  the  horses 
a  rest  and  a  chance  to  regain  their  breath. 
Slant  made  a  studied  effort  not  to  look 
back.  Bam,  out  of  regard  for  his  leader, 
did  not  look  either  until  Spud  exclaimed  in 
a  low,  hoarse  voice. 


“There  he  is,  there  he  is!  See  it?  See 
thet  dust  cloud  back  there?” 

Bam  looked. 

“Slant  there  sure  ’nough  is  somethin’  fol- 
lerin’  back  there.  I  jest  cain’t  tell  where  it 
is  but  hits  somewhere  near  thet  dry  wash. 
There  sure  ’nough  is  a  dust  cloud.” 

“Ghosts  don’t  make  no  dust  clouds,” 
Slant  yelled.  “Come  on,  let’s  pt  ’im.” 

Downhill  they  raced,  reaching  for  their 
guns  as  they  rode.  Long  before  they 
reached  the  spot  where  Bam  thought  the 
dust  cloud  had  been  there  was  nothing.  Nor 
could  they  find  anything.  Slant,  in  fever¬ 
ish  haste,  began  ri<Ung  b^  and  forth,  back 
and  forth,  ^nt  low  in  his  saddle,  looking 
for  tracks. 

“Slant,”  Bam  said  at  his  elbow,  “take  a 
look  at  Spud.” 

Spud,  distant  a  hundred  yards,  was  rid¬ 
ing  away.  Slant  yelled. 

“Where  you  goin’?” 

“I’m  agittin’  outa  here.  Thet  ghost’s 
afollerin’  you,  not  me,”  Spud  yelled  back. 
“I’m  not  ridin’  with  nobody  a  ghost’s 
atrailin’.” 

Slant  swung  his  six  gun  and  fired.  Spud 
laid  low  in  his  saddle  and  kicked  madly  at 
the  sides  of  his  horse.  Crack!  Slant  fired 
a^n  without  effect.  Spud  gained  the  edge 
of  the  dry  wash  and  before  disappearing  in 
it  turned  to  shout: 

“Jest  you  wait  ’til  he  laughs.” 

He  was  gone.  Slant  opened  his  gun,  ex¬ 
tracted  the  two  discharged  shells  and 
pushed  two  fresh  ones  home.  He  snapped 
his  pistol  shut  and  asked: 

“Which  one’ll  we  follow.  Bam,  thet  co¬ 
yote  Spud  or — or — ” 

Seemingly  from  everywhere,  and  yet  from 
nowhere,  there  came  over  the  prairie,  with 
an  eery  note  in  it — 

“Ah-h-h-h,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!” 

“Gawd!”  whispered  Bam.  “Reckon  it 
got  Spud?” 

‘Tt  ain’t  afollerin’  Spud,”  Slim  replied. 
“It’s  afollerin’  Slant.” 

“The  hell  it  is!”  Slant  e^loded.  “If  it’s 
afollerin’  me,  why  don’t  it  come  git  me? 
I’m  here.” 

“  ’Cause  we’re  with  you,”  explained  Red. 
“Thet’s  why.” 

“Then  I’m  agoin’  to  git  it.  Thet  laugh’s 
human,  it  ain’t  no  ghost,  and  I’m  agoin’  to 
git  whoever’s  alaughin’.” 

“Wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute,”  Bam 
cautioned.  “Where  yo’  goin’  to  look?  Yo’ 
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don’t  know  where  thet  laugh  comes  from.” 
“No,  but—” 

“Ah-h-h-h,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!” 

The  four  unconsciously  raised  their  guns. 
Something  akin  to  fear  crept  over  the 
akin  at  Slant.  There  was  sweat  on  his 
brow. 

“Best  thing  yo’  kin  do,”  Bam  whispered, 
“is  hit  fer  the  hills.  Vamoose,  hotnbres.” 

Not  unwillingly.  Slant  allowed  himself 
to  be  escort^  up  the  hill.  On  its 
top,  as  before,  th^  st(^)ped  to  give 
their  horses  breath.  Slamt  would  not  look 
back  but  Bam  searched  the  landscape  lying 
bade  of  them  in  the  moonlight.  He  turned 
to  Red. 

“See  anythii^?” 

Red  shook  his  bead.  Bam  locked  quick¬ 
ly  about  him. 

“Where’s  Slim?” 

Red  was  hesitant  but  after  Bam  had  re¬ 
peated  his  question  admitted: 

“Slim  ducked  mto  the  wash  back  there. 
He  said  he  was  athinkin’  the  same  as  Spud. 
He  wasn’t  goin’  to  ride  with  no  hombre  thet 
a  ghost  was  atrailin’.” 

Bam  nodded  his  head  in  understanding. 
Slant  felt  red  anger  surge  over  him. 

“The  yellow  coyotes,”  he  muttered.  ‘The 
dirty  yellow  coyotes.  Maybe  you  two 
gents’ll  be  thinkin’  the  same  way,  huh?” 

“I  ain’t  siu^e  I  heard  no  laugh,”  Red  re¬ 
plied,  “but  when  I’m  sure  I  ain’t  agoin’  to 
be  here  neither.  Look!  Look,  over  there! 
No,  not  back  of  us,  over  there  at  the  side. 
See  it?  See,  the  dust  cloud?” 

“Wait  a  minute,  Slant,”  Bam  cautioned 
again  as  Slant  jerked  his  horse  about  “It 
won’t  do  yo’  no  good  to  go  flyin’  atter  it. 
like  as  not  it’ll  be  gone  when  yo’  git  there. 
Better  let  it  ketch  up  with  us,  th«x  we’ll  git 
it  whatever  it  b.” 

“Yuh  ain’t  thinkin’  it’s  a  ghost  too,  are 
yuh?”  Slant  asked. 

“I  ain’t  sayin’,”  Bam  replied,  evasively. 
Onward  they  traveled,  all  three  together 
now,  as  if  for  protection,  with  the  shadows  of 
the  moon  shortened  to  almost  nothing.  At 
every  rise  they  searched  the  country  around 
them  and  always,  sometimes  behind,  some¬ 
times  at  the  side,  sometimes  ahead  was  the 
white  dust  cloud.  Finally,  Slant  could 
stand  the  strain  no  longer  and  charged,  hb 
two  comrades  at  hb  fla^s. 

As  before,  there  was  nothing  where  the 
dust  cloud  had  been.  As  before.  Slant  rode 


back  and  forth,  back  and  forth  searching 
for  tracks.  And  as  before  there  came  across 
the  stillness  of  the  night  the  eery — 
“Ah-h-h-h,  ha,  ha,  ha,  hal” 

And  Red  was  gone.  Bam  saw  him  go 
and  said  nothing.  Slant  saw  him  go  and 
although  he  held  hb  gun  in  hb  hand  he  sent 
no  shots  cracking  after  him. 

There  was  a  strange  fear  in  the  eyes  that 
Slant  raised  to  Bam. 

“Yuh  wanta  fp  too?” 

Bam  shook  hb  head. 

“No,  I’ll  stick  with  yo’  but  you  gotta  do 
like  I  say.” 

“All  right,  what  do  yuh  say?” 

“Keep  on  aridin’.  Don’t  waste  no  more 
time  shootin’  off  after  nothin’.” 

“AH  right,  all  right,  let’s  go.” 

Riding  abreast  the  two  men  rode  on, 
climbing  steadily  until  the  foothills 
of  the  mountains  were  reached.  The 
moon  was  casting  long  shadows  now  and 
was'  close  to  the  edge  of  the  hilb.  It  would 
soon  be  dawn.  Both  men  watched  for  it 
with  anxious  eyes,  for  the  sun  would  surely 
reveal  to  them  whether  the  dust  cloud  was 
of  ghost  or  human  origin.  Neither  spoke, 
neiUier  looked  behind  them  nor  to  the  side. 
They  did  not  need  to,  for  they  felt  that  the 
thing  was  following  them. 

At  last  the  foothilb  and  Bam  spoke. 
“Right  up  thb  cafion,  Sbnt,  there’s  a  lit¬ 
tle  ol’  spring  where  we  might  stop  and  cook 
a  little  coffee.” 

Slant  looked  up  with  haggard  tyes, 
“Fine.” 

It  was  dark  in  the  cafion,  dark  and  quiet 
and — 

“Ah-h-h-h,  ha,  ha,  ha,  hal” 

With  a  whimper.  Slant  drew  hb  pbtol 
and  rap{)ed  its  Imrrel  in  futile  nervousness 
on  the  pommel  of  hb  saddle.  Bam  laid  a 
restraining  hand  on  hb  arm. 

“Ah-h-h-h,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!”  came  the 
laugh  again  echoing  among  the  rocks. 
Slant’s  whole  body  grew  tense  and  cold. 
Ha  cocked  hb  gun. 

^’Member  what  I  told  yo’,”  Bam  re¬ 
minded  him.  “  ’Member,  don’t  yo’  go  flyin’ 
off  no  mo’e  or  I’ll  leave  yo’.  We  gotta 
keep  agoin’.  We  cain’t  waste  no  time  cook¬ 
in’  coffee.  We  gotta  keep  goin*  ’til  day¬ 
light.” 

“All  right,  all  right,  only  if  I  could  only 
see  the  damn  thing,  if  I  could  only  shoot 
at  it.  This  waitin’s  terrible.  Bam.” 
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“Ah-h-h-h,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!” 

With  a  cry  of  anguish.  Slant  drove  his 
spurs  into  his  horse  and  leaped  away  from 
Bam.  He  dashed  down  the  side  of  the  cafion 
and  into  its  bottom.  His  horse  stumbled 
and  fell.  He  went  on  foot,  searching  fran¬ 
tically  behind  each  bush,  each  tree,  each 
rock.  And  the  gray  light  of  dawn  came  into 
the  east  and  the  white  mists  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  floated  in  the  cafion.  Still  Slant  went 
on,  on  until  he  came  to  the  grass  surrounded 
spring.  There  it  was! 

Slowly  and  carefully  he  brought  his  gun 
to  bear  upon  a  half  visible  something  that 
was  standing  beside  a  rock  on  the  other 
side.  He  flr^,  once,  twice,  three  times  and 
on  up  to  six.  Then  he  looked.  It  was  still 
there.  He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
when  he  looked  again — 

“Ah-h-h-h,  ha,  V  ha,  ha!” 

The  sheriff,  hole  in  his  star,  Uood  on  his 
shirt,  and  his  hands  slidifig'alcHig  his  gun 
belt  to  the  buckle.  He  tugged  and  Mt, 
hobter  and  gun  dropped  to  the  groimd. 
From  a  rear  pocket  ht  drew  forth  a  pair 
of  handcuffs  and  advanced  slowly  toward 
Slant.  Moaning  in  terror,  Sbnt  put  out 
hb  hands  and  the  cuffs  snapped  about  hb 
wrists. 

He  felt  them,-they  were  cold  and  real. 
He  looked  up.  The  sheriff  threw  back  hb 
head  and  bughed, 

“Ah-h-h-h,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!” 

Sbnt  dropped  to  hb  knees  and  putting 
out  hb  hands  felt  the  sheriff’s  boots.  He 
felt  his  legs,  hb  hips  and  then  rising  sud¬ 
denly,  exclaimed, 

“Hell,  you  ain’t  dead.” 

“No,”  the  sheriff  bughed.  “I  ain’t 
dead.” 

“Spmd  said  you  were  and  thet  your  ghost 
was  atrailin’  me.” 

“Yeh,  I  know.  I  was  down,  about  ten 


feet  from  him,  in  thet  dry  wash  ’way  back 
there  when  he  turned  and  yelled  back  at 
you.  And  thet  give  me  an  idea  and  I  been 
workin’  it  ever  since.  I  been  abughin’  and 
ahidin’'from  you  all  night.  It  sure  was  hinny 
to  see  the  way  your  pardners  left  you.” 

“Musta  be^”  Sbnt  said  dryly.  “But 
how  come  Spud  didn’t  kill  you  when  he  shot 
at  you?” 

“Did  he  say  he  shot  at  me?  Ah-h-h-h, 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  He  didn’t  stop  tuh  shoot.  He 
just  ran.  Lord,  how  he  ran,  and  I  like  tuh 
split  my  sides  abughin’.” 

“WeU,  how  come  I  didn’t  kill  yuh?” 

“When?” 

“Jest  now.” 

“You  might’ve  done  it  if  I  hada  been  in¬ 
side  my  poi^o.  You  sure  filled  it  full  of 
holes,  scared  as  you  was.” 

Sbnt  followed  the  sheriff’s  gaze  and  saw 
the  poncho,  clearly  visible  now  ifi  the  pink 
li^t  dawn,  han^ng  on  a  bush,  beside  the 
rock. 

“I  was  asquattin’  bdiind  thet  rock  ’dl 
you  got  through  shootin’,”  the  shoiff  ex- 
pbined. 

Slant  looked  at  him  in  wonderment. 

“An’  I  didn’t  kill  yuh,  back  there  in  the 
pool  hall?” 

The  sheriff  shook  hb  head  and  unpinned 
the  star  from  hb  shirt.  He  turned  its  back 
to  Spud. 

“You  sure  made  a  mbtake  in  shootin’  at 
my  star.  See,  how  the  bullet  got  stopped 
’fore  it  got  all  the  way  through?  Looks  like 
there  was  a  hcfle  in  the  star  but  the  bullet’s 
stuck  on  the  back  side.  'Bout  all  it  did  was 
to  puncture  me  enough  to  make  me  bleed 
and  to  knock  me  down.  You  never  waited 
to  see  if  I  was  dead.” 

Sbnt  looked  at  the  hainlcuffs  on  hb  wrbts 
and  swore, 

“Aw,  heU.” 
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Complete  Novelette  of 
f'ahulous  Treasure  ^ 
Desperate  Men 


VASIIIEV  reached  the  half-way  house 
about  nine  o’clock  at  night  but 
already  the  place  was  in  darkness 
and  he  had  to  pound  on  the  door 
befoTe  Hurst  came  shuffling  from  his  bunk 
tolethimin.  It  was  a  March  night  and  very 
cold.  Hurst  held  a  fflckering  l^p  on  high 
and  his  shirt  tail  flapped  about  his  skinny 
1^  as  he  stood  shivering  in  the  gusts  of 
snow  that  blew  through  ^e  doorway. 

“Come  in  quick,  afore  I  freeze,”  he  mum- 
Wed,  his  teeth  chattering.  “I  didn’t  expect 
anyl^y  this  hour  o’  night.  Been  in  bed 
long  ago.”  Vasiliev  came  in,  banging  the 
door  bdiind  him.  He  stamped  the  snow  off 
his  moccasins  as  Hurst  put  the  lamp  on  a 
table  and  vigorously  shook  a  youth  who  was 
sleeping  on  a  pallet  in  a  comer.  “Louie! 
Louie!  Dem  yer  hide,  Louie,  wake  up!  Git 
out  there  and  take  care  of  Mr.  Vasiliev’s 
dop.” 

Louie,  an  angular  Indian  lad,  bestirred 
himself,  sleepily  struggled  into  his  trou¬ 
sers  and  moccasins,  wrestled  bnefly  with  a 
mackinaw  and  lurdied  outside,  still  yawn¬ 
ing.  The  cabin  was  illuminated  by  a  mddy 
glow  for  a  moment  as  Hurst  opened  the  stove 
and  drc^ped  a  stick  of  birch  on  the  fire. 


“How  about  coffee  and  something  to  eat?” 
said  Vasiliev.  “I’ve  come  a  long  way.” 

“Coffee  ready  in  no  time,”  grunted  Hurst, 
sitting  down  on  the  bunk  and  putting  on  his 
pants.  “Can’t  give  you  much  else  that’s 
hot.  Bit  of  cold  moose-meat  in  the  cup¬ 
board  and  some  preserves  and  pie.  If  I’d 
knowed  you  was  cornin’  I’d  of  sat  up.  But 
there  ain’t  been  many  on  the  trail  lately. 
You’re  the  second  that’s  been  here  all  week. 
T’other  fellow  came  in  late  this  afternoon.” 
.  He  jerked  a  stubby  thumb  in  the  direction 
of  a  shadowy  bunk  on  the  far  side  of  the 
room.  “Sleepin’  now,”  he  said. 

Vasiliev,  shaking  the  snow  out  of  his 
short,  fur  coat  looked  up  indifferently. 

A  foot  in  a  gray  sock  stuck  grotesquely 
out  from  the  mmpled  blankets.  That  was 
all  that  could  be  seen  of  the  man  who  slept. 
His  head  was  buried  beneath  the  covers  and 
the  outlines  of  the  bunk  were  lost  in  the 
gloom.  A  muffled  snore  struggled  out  of 
this  obscurity. 

“Who’s  he?” 

“Keith.” 

“Who’s  Keith?” 

Hurst,  who  had  put  on  a  pair  of  shoe- 
packs  and  was  slithering  over  toward  the 
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stove  with  the  lacrs  dragging  on  the  floor,  slice  the  moose-meat  and  he  paused  by  the 
turned  around  in  surprise,  his  mouth  agape,  table.  “That  old  fellow,”  he  went  on. 
He  was  a  short,  shrunken  fellow  with  a  but-  lowering  his  voice  almost  reverently,  and 

ton  (rf  a  nose  and  a  spiritless,  tobacco-  pointing  the  butdier  knife  toward  the  hunk 

stained  mustache.  His  l^d  head  gleamed  in  the  shadows,  “is  the  best  prospector  in 
in  the  lamplight.  His  watery  eyes  blinked,  the  world.  The  very  best — bar  none.” 

He  stared  at  Vasiliev.  Vasiliev’s  thick,  lips  anled  in  a  sar- 

“Keith,”  he  repeated.  “TAe  Keith!”  donic  smile  beneath  his  black  mustache  and 
“Never  heard  of  him.”  his  strong  teeth  gleamed.  “You’re  taking 

“Never  heard  of  Keith?  Unlucky  Keith?”  in  a  lot  of  territory,”  he  said. 

“I  haven’t  been  in  this  country  very  “I  know  it,”  whispered  Hurst.  “And  I 
long,”  grumbled  Vasiliev,  flinging  the  coat  still  say  it.” 

aside  and  coming  over  to  the  stove  to  warm  Vasiliev  looked  curiously  at  the  foot  in 

his  hands.  “Anyway,  I’ve  been  in  the  bush  the  gray  sock  that  project^  from  the  bunk 

all  winter.”  into  the  area  of  lamplight. 

“And  y’ain’t  never  heard  of  Keith?”  “He  must  be  worth  lots  of  money.” 

Hurst  wagged  his  head  in  profound  aston-  Hurst  sawed  at  the  moose-meat.  There 

ishment  and  began  to  fill  up  the  coffee-pot.  was  a  silence  for  a  while. 

“Well  I’ll  be  demedi”  he  marveled.  “I  “He  ain’t  worth  a  nickel,”  he  said  moum- 
didn’t  think  there  was  anybody  hadn’t  fully,  at  last,  and  slapped  a  slice  of  meat 
heard  of  him."  He  looked  appealingly  at  viciously  upon  a  plate. 

Vasiliev.  “Think,  man.  Keith!  Ain’t  you 

never  heard  the  name.  Hard  Luck  Keith.  TOUIE,  the  Indian  lad,  came  back  with 
You  must  have  heard  of  him.”  |  ^  Vasiliev’s  packsack  and  after  assuring 

“No,”  said  Vasiliev,  impatiently.  “What  the  traveler  that  the  dogs  had  been 

does  he  do?”  fed  and  bedded  for  the  nij^t,  returned  to 

“Prospector,”  answered  Hurst.  He  his  pallet.  When  the  coffee  was  ready,  Vasi- 
reached  for  the  butcher  knife,  wherewith  to  liev  sat  up  to  the  table  and  attack^  the 
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nMX>se-meat  and  bread  while  Hurst,  lighting 
a  pipe,  perched  on  the  edge  of  hb  bii^. 

“If  he’s  the  best  proq)ector  that  ever 
lived  why  isn’t  he  worth  money?”  asked 
Vasiliev  quietly. 

Hurst  shrugged. 

“That’s  why  they  call  him  Hard  Luck 
Keith.  Why  that  old  fellow,”  he  went  on, 
^andng  up  at  the  bunk  across  the  room, 
“has  found  mebbe  more  gold  and  silver,  and 
got  less  for  it,  than  any  man  in  Canada  I 
guess.  First  man  into  Cobalt,  first  man  into 
Sudbury,  first  into  the  Porcupine.  Any  one 
of  them  camps  has  made  fortunes  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people.  He  found  ’em  all.  And 
v^t  has  he  got?  Nothin’.  There’s  some 
fellows  just  naturally  bom  to  be  poor.  He’s 
<me  of  ’em.  And  a  r^ular — what  d’you 
call  it?' — genius!  A  regular  genius  at  findin’ 
mineral.” 

“Geologist?” 

“Geologist,  nothin’!  That  old  lad  has 
sent  geologists  crazy.  He  finds  mineral 
adiere  geologists  say  it  just  ain’t.  He 
don’t  go  by  rules.  He  don’t  go  by  noth¬ 
in’.  He  just  knows.  Can’t  explain  it  him¬ 
self.  He’s  a  doggoned  old  wizard,  that’s 
\diat  he  is.” 

Vasiliev  listened  with  a  faint  smile.  He 
was  vaguely  incredulous. 

“What  did  he  ever  find?” 

-  “He’s  been  in  the  North  Country  all  his 
life.  Old  Keith  has,  and  he’s  more’n  sixty 
years  old  now.  Knows  every  lake  and  river 
of  Northern  Ontario  from  Nipissing  to  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  and  over  to  Manitoby.  Been  pros¬ 
pectin’  for  years.  He  was  in  Cobalt  before 
any  one.  He  knew  there  was  silver  there  so 
he  went  to  Sudbury  and  took  out  a  license 
and  started  back.  What  happened?  He 
went  on  a  spree.  There  he  was,  with  the 
richest  silver  camp  in  the  country  waitin’ 
for  him  to  come  and  find  it,  and  he  got  lost 
back  of  Temagami  with  a  gallon  of  alcohol 
and  by  the  time  he  come  to  himself  again  he 
found  somebody  had  followed  him  up  and 
went  on  into  Cobalt  and  the  boom  was  on. 
He  could  ’a’  made  millions.  He  never  made 
a  cent.” 

“Tough!” 

“That  ain’t  the  half  of  it.  He  was  first 
man  into  Porcupine.  Staked  the  richest 
mine  there  and  needed  money  quick  and 
sold  it  for  two  thousand  dollars.  Two  thou¬ 
sand.  It’s  made  millions.  He  was  first  man 
into  Kirkland  Lake  and  he  got  jewed  out  of 
his  holdings  there.  He  was  the  man  that 


found  nickel  at  Sudbury  and  his  papers  was 
made  out  wrong  and  he  lost  out  there. 
Been  first  man  in  every  camp  and  never 
made  a  cent” 

“Unbusinesslike?” 

Hurst  glanced  up  at  the  bunk  where  the 
unlucky  man  lay  sleeping.  There  was  a  dim 
light  of  affection  in  his  bleary  eyes.  Vasi¬ 
liev  munched  at  the  stringy  moosemeat. 

“Well,  yes  and  no,”  repli^  Hurst.  “If  it 
was  only  that,  he’d  have  made  money  in 
spite  of  it.  He’s  made  thousands  and  diou- 
sands  of  dollars  for  other  people  and  hardly 
a  cent  for  himself.” 

Vasiliev  looked  up  sharply.  He  was 
a  man  marvelously  gifted  in  seeing 
opportunity  for  him^lf  in  the  weakness 
of  others.  No  one  ever  knew  his  exact  occu¬ 
pation.  He  defied  classification.  He  was  a 
fur  trader — a  prospector — a  financier — a 
timber  dealer— varying  with  the  moment. 
A  hard  man.  A  shrewd  man.  Above  all,  an 
unscrupulous  man.  For  the  first  time,  now, 
he  becjime  interested  in  Hurst’s  garrulity. 
“What’s  the  reason,  then?”  he  asked. 
“Unlucky,”  answered  Hurst,  gloomily. 
“Just  plain  unlucky.  He  knows  how  to  find 
miner^  but  he  can’t  hang  on  to  it.  He’s 
been  skun  out  of  good  claims  so  often  you’d 
think  he’d  be  wise  to  all  the  tricks  there  is— 
but  somethin’  always  seems  to  happen. 
And  then,  of  course,  he  used  to  go  after  the 
booze  pretty  hard.  But  that's  nothin’ 
against  him,”  added  Hurst,  magnan-  ■ 
imously.  “Any  fellow  that’s  been  as  \m- 
lucky  as  him  and  had  all  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  he’s  had  oughta  get  some  comfort  out 
of  life  even  if  it’s  only  in  bein’  stewed  most 
of  the  time.” 

This  philosophy  left  Vasiliev  unimpressed . 
He  stirred  his  coffee  thoughtfully.  “If  he’s 
found  so  many  good  mines  he  can’t  be  so 
very  unlucky,”  he  remarked.  “A  good 
prospector  has  to  be  lucky.” 

“It  ain’t  luck  with  him.  Not  the  find¬ 
in’  of  it.  He  just  knows,  see?  That’s  his 
expression.  ‘I  know  rock.’  That’s  what  he 
says.  And  he  does  know  rock.  He  can 
make  all  them  geologists  and  prospectors 
that  learned  their  prospectin’  in  school  look 
like  two  cents.  Old  Keith,  he’ll  say,  ‘I  got 
an  idee  there  may  be  silver  up  in  such  and 
such  a  country !’  Or  copper.  Or  iron.  And 
every  geologist  will  give  him  the  big  laugh 
and  they’ll  say  there  just  can't  be  silver  up 
there.  And  accordin’  to  their  books  they’ll 
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be  Tlaey’U  say  it’s  just  ckmrnri^t  im¬ 

possible  and  t^t  the  Lord  simply  woaldB’t 
let  any  min’ral  be  up  there  and  t^t  if  there 
was  any  they  might  as  well  throw  idl  tbegeol* 
ogy  books^way.  But  I’ll  be  danged  if  that 
oU  lad  won’t  wake  up  some  monmi*  after  a 
drunk,  get  a  grub-stake  and  start  out  with 
some  bttns  1^  some  flour,  and  in  a  week 
he’ll  be  back  with  samples  that’ll  have  every 
prospector  in  the  country  breakin’  his  neck 
to  get  up  there  and  stake  claims  where  the 
geologists  said  there  just  couldn’t  be  no 
metal  nohow." 

“And  why  won’t  Keith  make  any  money 
out  of  it.’’ 

“He’U  hod  out  he  signed  away  a  three- 
quarter  interest  for  his  grub-stake,  or  some¬ 
thin’  foolish  like  that,  or  mebbe  he’ll  need 
money  so  bad  he’ll  sell  out  ri^t  away  for^ 
about  a  thoiisand  dollars.  He’U  tive  high  for* 
a  couple  of  months  and  then  he’U  end  up 
as  bad  as  he  was  before.  He  oogkta  have  a 
guardian,  he  ou^t.” 

Vasiliev’s  dark  ^es  gleamed.  Hurst  took 
a  deep  breath  and  tapped  his  pipe  against 
the  stove. 

The  faint  snore  rose  regularly  from  the 
gloomy  heap  of  blankets  in  the  bunk.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  obUvious  to  them,  hidden 
from  them,  the  penonality  of  the  unlucky 
man  who  slept  in  the  shadows  dominated 
them  both. 

“Perhaps  he  might  get  along  better  with 
a  paftnei,"  suggested  Vasiliev,  softly. 

Hurst  shook  his  head.  “He’s  always  trav¬ 
eled  alone.  Played  a  lone  hand  from  the 
start.  He’s  a  good  bushman^io  better  in 
the  North — so  it’s  no  trick  for  him  to  go  out 
into  the  woods  by  himsdf.  He  knows  where 
to  And  the  gold.  No  partner  could  help 
him  that  way — ” 

“But  to  protect  him.  A  good  business 
man,  for  instance." 

“He’s  dealt  with  good  business  men  be¬ 
fore.  They  aU  stung  him.  They  aU  know 
he’s  like  a  kid  when  it  comes  to  money. 
Easy  come,  easy  go.  He’s  come  nearer 
bein’  a  millionaire  than  any  man  that  ever 
lived,  1  guess,  and  somethin’  always  hap¬ 
pened.  Of  course,  he’s  made  money,  here 
and  there.  But  never  anythin’  r^  big. 
Once  he  made  ten  thousand — out  of  a  mine 
that’s  worth  millions  today.  What  did  he 
do  but  charter  a  special  train  and  take  the 
boys  down  to  Montreal.  A  special  train.  I 
can  see  him  now.  All  his  friends  with  him, 
and  Old  Keith  settin’  in  the  back  of  the 


train  smokin’  a  big  cqpur,  and  a  bottle  of 
whisky  beside  ea^  feet,  settin*  out  for 
Montreal  in  hisspedal  train.  Said healways 
wanted  to  know  hew  it  felt  to  travel  aroimd 
like  a  dook  or  somethin’.  He  was  back  in 
two  weeks  of  course,  busted,  but  he  said  he 
didn’t  care.  He’d  had  a  gex^  time.  So  did 
afl  the  boys.  That's  what  he’s  like — " 

A  mutter  from  the  shadows  interrupted 
the  reminiscent  flow. 

“Guess  1  was  talkin’  too  loud,"  whis¬ 
pered  Hurst,  jqxflogetically.  “Nearly  woke 
tmn  up.” 

“Time  we  were  in  bed  anyway,”  said 
Vasiliev,  (piietly,  as  be  began  to  undress. 

But  sifter  he  was  in  his  bunk,  after  the 
lamp  had  been  blown  out  and  the  sturdy 
snores  of  Hurst  had  been  added  to  the  noc¬ 
turnal  gaspings  of  the  Indian  lad  and  the 
wheezy  slmubers  of  Hard  Luck  Keith,  he 
(hd  not  go  immediately  to  sleep.  Instead, 
he  lay  on  his  back,  gazing  wakefully  into 
the  darkness,  w(»)deniig  how  a  man  of  wits 
ooold  turn  to  his  own  use  another’s  des¬ 
tiny  of  misfortime. 

CHAPTER  H 

A  VICTIM  or  THE  STORM 

The  man  known  as  Hard  Lude  Keith 
left  the  half-way  early  next  morning 
and  with  him  went  Va»liev.  Both 
were  bound  End-of-Steel. 

When  Vasiliev  met  the  genius  of  rock  at 
breakfast  he  was  disappointed.  Keith  was 
not  im{x>sing.  He  was  short  in  stature, 
slight  of  build,  and  in  manner  mild  and  un¬ 
assuming.  His  gray  hair  was  still  thick  de¬ 
spite  his  years  his  white  mustache  em¬ 
phasized  the  malu^ny  tan  of  his  wrinkled 
face.  He  had  wintry  blue  eyes  that  were 
very  candid.  A  rather  child-hke  oH  man 
who  nodded  diyly  to  Vasiliev  when  they 
were  introduced,  who  ate  his  breakfast  in 
silence  aiul  who  said  little  until  they  were 
well  out  upon  the  trail.  Then  it  was  to  wave 
a  mittened  hand  toward  the  southern  hilk. 
that  rose  dimly  from  the  great  reaches 
white  snow  and  blue-black  forest,  and  mut¬ 
ter  two  words — 

“Storm  cornin’." 

He  bent  over  his  sled  again  as  though 
ashamed  of  this  verbosity.  Vasiliev,  fol¬ 
lowing  like  a  dark  giant  in  black  sealdin 
hat  short  black  fur  coat  that  added  to 
height  and  breadth  abo\T  the  a>'erage. 
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smfled  in  amusement.  The  man  might  be 
a  wizard  as  a  prospector  but  he  was  no 
weather  prophet. 

“Sure?”  he  called  out  The  sky  was  inno¬ 
cent  of  cloud.  The  sun  glared.  The  ragged 
horizon  was  abrupt,  like  clipped  tin  against 
glass. 

The  old  man  nodded  his  head  vigorously 
but  did  not  turn  around.  He  was  an  odd 
little  figure  in  a  worn,  gray  parka,  driving  a 
sleazy  pack  of  mongrels  of  himgry  and 
lainous  appearance.  He  was  like  a  nimble 
old  gnome  of  the  snows.  Vasiliev,  in  sleek 
furs,  with  a  well-loaded  sled  drawn  by 
picked  huskies,  felt  immeasurably  superior. 
He  was  younger  and  had  money  in  his  |X}ck- 
ets.  The  old  man  was  poor,  u^ucky,  at  the 
end  of  his  tether.  Storm  coming!  He 
laughed  to  himself.  He,  Vasiliev,  h^  clear 
eyes  and  knew  better  than  to  predict  storm 
on  such  a  day.  The  old  codger  was  prob¬ 
ably  showing  off.  Hadn’t  Hurst  said  he  had 
a  reputation  as  a  bushman? 

“Well,”  said  Vasiliev,  “I  hope  you’re 
wrong.” 

“I’m  afraid  not,”  grunted  Keith. 

The  dogs  sped  on.  Vasiliev  wanted  to  ask 
questions.  He  had  been  more  impressed  by 
Hiu^t’s  tributes  to  the  unlucky  man  than 
he  cared  to  admit,  and  there  were  schemes  in 
the  back  of  his  head.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
strike  up  an  intimacy  with  a  man  whose 
back  is  turned  to  you  and  Keith  was  one 
who  seemed  to  contrive  to  wrap  himself  in  a 
cloak  of  reserve.  Not  until  they  stopped  by 
the  trail  for  lunch,  when  the  sun  was  in  mid¬ 
sky,  did  the  old  man  speak  again. 

They  smoked  after  eating  in  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  a  clump  of  balsam. 

“You’ve  been  prospecting,  haven’t 
you?”  asked  Vasiliev. 

“Blanket-staking.” 

“I  don’t  know  much  about  the  game. 
Just  what,  now,  is  blanket-staking?” 

Keith  puffed  and  frowned  slightly.  The 
questions  of  tenderfeet  always  annoyed  him. 

“Staking  when  there’s  snow  on  the 
ground.  Don’t  know  what  you’re  gettin’.” 
“Taking  a  gamble,  eh?” 

“It’s  always  a  gamble.  Winter  or  sum¬ 
mer.  Makes  no  difference.” 

“But  a  good  prospector,  now — you  must 
admit  it’s  less  of  a  gamble  with  him  than 
with  a  poor  one.” 

“Ain’t  any  such  thing  as  a  good  prospec¬ 
tor.  Gold  is  where  you  find  it.  There  ain’t 


no  rules.^  There’s  just  luck.  Some  prospec 
tors  are  lucky.  Some  ain’t.”. 

“And  you — ” 

“Unlucky!” 

He  said  the  word  slowly,  with  a  hopeless 
intonation  and  looked  away  back  down  over 
the  winding  trail  as  he  spoke^  as  though 
contemplating  the  disappointments  of  dead 
years. 

“Your  turn  will  come.” 

“Never.” 

It  was  spoken  with  such  simple  finality 
that  for  a  while  Vasiliev  was  at  a  loss  for 
words. 

“Oh,  come  now,”  he  said  at  last,  with  the 
air  of  a  physician  soothing  a  patient.  “You 
don’t  mean  that.  You  n^y  don’t  mean  it, 
do  you?  Bad  luck  can’t  last  always. 

“Mine  does.” 

“But  that’s  pessimism,”  declared  Vasi 
liev.  It  was  as  if  he  regaled  pessimism  as 
the  unforgivable  sin.  “Why,  Mr.  Keith, 
from  what  I’ve  heard,  you’ve  made  some 
very  valuable  finds  in  your  time.  Surely 
that  wasn’t  bad  luck.”  ^ 

“Good  luck  for  other  people.” 

“But  perhaps  you  took  up  with  the  wrong 
kind  of  people.  Your  partners—” 

“I  never  go  partners.  Play  a  lone  hand. 

“Perhaps  that’s  been  the  very  reason!” 
exclaimed  Vasiliev,  triumphantly,  leaning 
forward.  “Now,  listen,  Mr.  Keith.  I  don’t 
believe  in  this  bad  luck  business.  I  don’t 
believe  in  it  at  all.  If  you’ve  foimd  gold  in 
your  time  you’re  lucky.  If  you’ve  lost  it 
you’ve  been  unbusinesslike,  or  you’ve  been 
cheated.  If  you  had  a  partner,  now,  a  busi 
ness  man — ” 

“I’ve  always  gone  on  my  own.” 

“But  why  not  change?  Look!  I  have 
some  money.  Not  much,  but  some.  I  have 
faith  in  you.  What  do  you  say  if  we  ar 
range  a  little  trip  in  the  spring.  I’ll  stand 
the  expense,”  said  Vasiliev  as  the  old  man 
shook  his  heiul,  wearily.  “All  you  supply  is 
your  prospecting  ability  and  your  knowledge 
of  the  country.  If  we  don’t  find  anything 
we  haven’t  lost  anything.  If  we  di,  you 
will  find  me  very  reasonable.  Very  reason¬ 
able  indeed.  I’ll  see  that  your  interests  are 
protected.  Surely  all  the  gold  hasn’t  been 
found — ”  His  eyes  gleamed. 

“Some  gold  left,  I  guess,”  replied  Keith, 
with  the  ^t  animation  he  had  yet  shown. 
“But  I  never  go  partners.” 

His  utterance  was  so  conclusive,  there 
was  such  complete  finality  in  his  tone  that 
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Vasiliev,  who  had  been  buoyed  up  by  hope, 
lost  his  poise  for  the  moment  and  became 
immensely  agitated. 

“But  think,  man!”  he  urged.  “Think  of 
the  money.  The  money!”  He  lingered  lov-  • 
mgly  over  the  word.  “You  risk  nothing.  I 
take  all  the  chances.  If  we  lose,  I  accept  the 
loss.  If  we  win — and  from  what  I*ve  heard 
of  you,  Mr.  Keith,  I’ll  warrant  we  could 
find  something  good — you  will  find  me  a  very 
fair  man  to  ded  with.” 

“No.” 

Vasiliev  felt  very  helpless  in  face  of  this 
definite  rejection.  Arguments,  subterfuges, 
he  could  have  met  but  there  was  something 
so  utterly  final  in  the  old  man’s  attitude 
that  he  was  baffled. 

He  began  to  feel  angry.  The  old  fool! 
Turning  down  an  opportunity  like  this!  So 
persuasive  had  he  b^  that  he  almost  con¬ 
vinced  himself  that  a  high  honesty  moti¬ 
vated  him  and  he  felt  aggrieved  that  his 
magnanimity  had  been  so  rewarded.  His 
pride  was  hurt.  He  tried  another  tack. 
“You  are  not  a  rich  man,  Mr  Keith.” 
“I’m  not  poor.  Matter  of  fact,  I’m  re¬ 
tirin’  after  this  trip.” 

“Retiring?” 

“My  son,  he’s  gone  and  formed  a  com¬ 
pany.  Mine  machirery  company.  All  my 
friends  put  their  money  into  it.  I  got  a  lot 
of  friends,”  he  said,  with  a  certain  pride. 
“Lot  of  friends  made  money  out  of  proper¬ 
ties  I’ve  found.  Some  came  to  me  often  and 
said,  ‘Here — take  a  thousand,’  like  that. 
Different  than  it  b  in  the  story  books.  But 
they  did.  And  I  wouldn’t  take  it.  Charity. 
I  lost.  It  was  my  fault.  I  wouldn’t  take 
their  money  then.  But  thb  company’s  dif¬ 
ferent.  They  ’pointed  me  president  and  I 
get  a  sal’ry,  see.  Nothin’  much  to  do,  but 
they  figger  my  name’s  worth  somepin’.  My 
son,  he  runs  Ae  business.  So  I  ain’t  worry- 
in’  about  money  liow.  Got  enough  to  retire 
on.  Figger  it’s  time  to  quit.” 

“But  you  told  me  you  had  just  been 
blanket-staking.” 

“My  last  trip.  Thought  I’d  like  to  go  out 
in  the  bush  once  more  bdore  I  was  through. 
I’m  never  goin’  prospectin’  again.” 

“But  why?  A  man  like  you — ” 

“A  man  like  me,”  replied  Keith,  biting  at 
his  mustache,  “ain’t  got  no  business  makin’ 
the  same  mbtakes  over  and  over  again.” 
He  paused,  wearily.  “I  know  rock.  That’s 
all.  I  know  rock.”  The  words  fell  with 
heavy  emphasis.  “I  don’t  know  business.  I 


don’t  know  men.  And  then,  I  ain’t  got  no 
luck.  I’ve  lost  out  so  many  times  that  them 
facts  b  b^innin’  to  dawn  on  me  by  now. 
Y’can’t  b^t  that  combination.  But  the 
main  point  b,  I’m  not  lucky,  and  I’ve  fig- 
gered  out  I  mebbe  wasn’t  never  meant  to 
make  any  money  out  of  thb  country,  so  I’ve 
quit.  That’s  all.” 

In  reply  to  thb,  Vasiliev  could  only  shake 
hb  head,  sadly  muttering  that  surdy  Mr. 
Keith  must  be  mbtaken.  He  murmured 
platitudes  to  the  effect  that  it  b  a  long  lane 
that  has  no  turning  and  that  the  darkest 
hour  b  just  before  the  dawn. 

They  were  as  raindrops  on  cement  before 
the  old  man’s  implacable  resolution.  Keith 
got  up  and  went  over  to  hb  dogs. 

Beaten,  Vasiliev  followed. 

The  sun  had  gone  behind  a  ragged 
bank  of  cloud  and  the  dbtant  line  of 
the  horizon  was  no  longer  clear  but 
obscure  and  merging  with  a  greas>'’  shadow 
that  lay  heavily  above  the  hiUs. 

A  faint  breeze  sighed.  A  little  eddy  of 
snow  rose  before  them  and  subsided  lazily 
across  the  trail. 

“We’ll  be  caught  in  it,”  remarked  Keith. 
He  urged  on  hb  dogs. 

Vasiliev  was  flushed  with  wrath.  It 
grated  on  hb  temper  further  to  realize  that 
he  had  mentally  scoffed  at  the  old  man’s 
predictions  of  storm. 

“Just  a  little  blow,”  he  grumbled. 

“Hope  so,”  replied  Keith  non-com¬ 
mittally. 

They  went  on.  Vasiliev  looked  back  to 
the  north.  He  was  startled  by  the  somber 
and  forbidding  aspect  of  that  gloomy  sky; 
clouds  frowned;  a  gray  veil  had  been  drawn 
across  the  blue  line  of  forest. 

The  veil  shifted  uneasily  to  and  fro  and 
pursued  them  with  a  silent  insistence.  It 
poured  down  from  the  black  sky.  It  crept 
across  the  miles  of  snow  and  changed  in  hue 
from  gray  to  white  and  in  depth  from  a  veil 
to  a  wall. 

The  trail  wound  through  a  little  poplar 
bush  and  for  a  time  the  oncoming  snow  was 
hidden,  but  the  dry  branches  of  the  poplars 
creaked  sadly  and  rustled  uneasily.  When 
they  came  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  bush 
onto  an  oi)en  plain  all  the  trees  were  whis¬ 
pering  and  swa>ing.  Vasiliev  looked  back 
again  and  the  wind  whipped  hb  face 
sharply.  It  flung  a  handful  of  dr>',  stinging 
snoM^kes  against  his  coat. 
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/“There’s  an  Injun’s  cabin  farther  on,” 
called  b(u:k  Keith.  “Off  the  trail  a  bit 
but  I  guess  we  can  make  it.” 

The  wind  began  to  pound  at  them  in 
short  and  sudden  gusts  and  it  hurled  snow 
about  them,  snow  that  came,  not  drifting 
down  from  above  but  whistling  almost  par¬ 
allel  with  the  ground.  It  collected  in  little 
heaps  in  the  folds  of  the  packs  on  the  sleds. 
The  dogs  whined. 

The  wind  became  a  gale  and  the  gale  be¬ 
came  a  hurricane. 

Snow  swept  at  them  in  blasting  sheets. 
Snow  drove  at  them  in  stinging  clouds. 
Snow  roared  about  their  ears.  Snow  blot¬ 
ted  out  the  world. 

The  storm  that  had  crept  upon  them  so 
silently  and  so  delicately  was  a  howling, 
maniacal  inferno.  They  staggered  before 
its  bitter  fury.  It  raged  at  them  merci¬ 
lessly.  Vasiliev  could  only  see  Keith  as  an 
obscure  shape  struggling  through  a  gray 
void,  like  a  dark  and  formless  ghost  in  a 
white  and  formless  dream. 

The  wind  shrieked,  whistled,  moaned. 
The  snow  scoiuged  them,  hurled  itself 
endlessly  at  them,  blinded  them.  White 
demons  hooted  at  them. 

The  cold  was  bitter.  The  storm  sapped 
them  of  warmth.  The  sweat  of  their 
bodies  changed  to  ice  and  their  garments 
hung  stiffly  about  them  like  chffl  husks. 
They  stagrored  knee-deep  in  clinging  snow 
and  bowra  under  the  pounding  sweep  of  a 
huhicane. 

Vasiliev  gritted  his  teeth  and  tried  to 
quell  a  fear  that  persisted  in  rising  like  a 
cold  dame. 

I£s  dogs  floundered.  He  beat  at  them 
with  the  long  whip.  They  got  up  and 
plunged  on  in  the  wake  of  the  dim  figure 
ahead. 

His  feet  rose  and  fell  mechanically.  His 
mind  was  numb.  The  hypnotic  pounding 
of  the  monotonous  gale  and  the  remorseless 
grip  of  the  cold  made  an  automaton  of  him. 

The  old  man  seemed  tireless  as  he  strug¬ 
gled  forward  into  the  face  of  the  fury. 
Sometimes  he  was  entirely  hidden  from 
Vasiliev’s  view  by  the  screen  of  storm. 
He  did  not  stop,  he  did  not  turn,  he  did  not 
slacken  pace}  sometimes  the  veil  would  be 
lifted  for  a  second,  revealing  him  with 
startling  clarity,  trudging  on  through  the 
heaping  snow,  and  then  it  would  descend 
agam,  making  a  shadow  of  him,  perhaps 
blbtting  him  out  altogether. 
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They  came  to  a  place  where  a  clump  of 
trees  bowed  almost  level  to  the  snow  and 
there  the  old  man  turned  sharply  to  the  left 
Vasiliev  knew  the  trail  went  straight  ahead 
so  he  called  out  hoarsely — 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

The  old  man  did  not  seem  to  hear  so  Vasi¬ 
liev  shouted  again  and  again,  hurrying 
after  him  through  snowdrifts  deeper  than 
any  they  had  yet  passed  throu^,  down  a 
stormswept  slope.  He  gasped  with  the 
effort,  he  cursed  the  old  man  for  losing  the 
trail,  yet  knew  that  he  must  follow,  for  it 
would  be  suicidal  to  separate  in  this  bliz¬ 
zard.  At  last  he  saw  Keith  turn,  vaguely 
wave  one  arm  in  a  rigid  gesture  and  call  out 
something  that  was  drowned  by  the  roar 
of  wind  and  swish  of  driving  sqow,  then  go 
on  his  way. 

Down  Uie  slope  they  struggled,  the  dogs 
whimpering  and  plimging  in  the  heavy 
drifts.  Vj^ev  was  aghast.  Had  the  old 
man  lost  his  way?  He  was  half  minded  to 
turn  back  and  s^  the  main  trail  again  and 
leave  this  ancient  fool  to  his  own  fate,  but 
then  it  struck  him  that  perhaps  Keith  was 
heading  toward  the  Indian’s  shack  of  which 
he  had  spoken.  Reluctantly,  he  admitted 
to  himself  that  perhaps  Keith  was  not  as 
foolish  as  he  seemed. 

The  confused  dark  mass  ahead  of  him 
was  no  longer  in  motion  and  he  drove  up  to 
find  the  old  man’s  sleigh  abandoned,  the 
dogs  huddled  in  the  snow.  Over  to  one  side 
he  distinguished  the  obscure  form  of  Keith 
bending  over  something. 

Wondering,  he  left  his  own  dogs  and 
stumbled  through  the  drifts. 

He  foimd  the  old  man  struggling  with  the 
figure  of  a  man,  almost  buried  in  the  snow. 
Only  the  head  and  shoulders  were  visible. 
The  fellow  had  been  overtaken  by  the  storm 
and  had  wandered  off  the  trail  to  fall  before 
the  blinding,  overwhelming  force  of  the 
blizzard;  snow  had  swept  over  his  body, 
piling  in  little  heaps  in  the  ridges  of  his 
doting  and  about  ffls  supine  lim^. 

“What  the  hell!  Who  is  he?”  exclaimed 
Vasiliev. 
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“It’s  the  Injun!”  shouted  Keith  to  him 
as  he  bent  to  help  lift  the  man. 

In  their  rough  grasp,  as  they  dragged  him 
from  the  snow,  &e  man  stirred  and  mut¬ 
tered  faintly.  Vasiliev  was  faintly  shocked 
as  he  glanced  at  the  lean,  brown  face  for 
although  the  fellow  was  still  alive  it  was 
plain  Uuit  death  had  breathed  upon  him. 
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CHAPTER  HI 

TITF.  SECllET  OF  THE  tttt  .t. 

HOW  they  finally  brought  the  Indian 
back  to  his  weatherb^ten  shack  a 
mile  farther  down  the  trail  through 
that  raging  storm  Vasiliev  never  knew.  He 
was  conscious  of  the  journey  only  as  an  aching 
nightmare;  more  than  once  his  knees  sagged 
under  him  and  he  stumbled  into  the  snow, 
only  to  drag  himself  up  and  stumble  for¬ 
ward  again.  His  face  was  numb,  his  whole 
body  was  devoid  of  feeling.  He  felt  as 
though  he  had  been  beaten  by  the  whips  of 
the  gale  until  he  had  become  insensate. 

They  reached  the  shack  at  last,  a  jxxjr 
little  place  by  the  banks  of  a  stream,  with 
snow  heai)ed  high  almost  to  the  roof,  and 
they  lifted  the  man  from  Keith’s  sleigh  and 
brought  him  into  tfie  hut.  No  sooner  had 
they  placed  him  on  his  bunk  in  a  comer 
of  the  ill-lighted  den  than  Vasiliev  tum¬ 
bled  in  a  heap  on  the  floor  and  lay  there 
panting,  too  weak  to  move. 

The  old  man  glanced  at  him  curiously  and 
went  outside.  Above  the  howling  of  the 
wind  and  the  steady  slap  of  snow  against 
the  one  window  Vasiliev  could  hear  him 
putting  the  dogs  in  the  shelter  of  the  lean-to. 

The  man  on  the  bunk  stirred  feebly  and 
whisperet.  Vasiliev  became  conscious  that 
the  Indian  was  looking  at  him.  He  turned 
and  met  the  blank  stare  of  two  inky  eyes 
in  which  the  last  glimmer  of  life  was  slowly 
dissolving.  Unmoving,  he  returned  the 
gaze.  They  were  stiU  staring  at  one  an¬ 
other  in  a  ghastly  silence  when  Keith  re¬ 
turned,  dumping  one  of  the  packs  from  his 
sled  upon  the  floor. 

“Dyin’,”  gnmted  Keith,  as  he  began  to 
open  the  pack. 

Vasiliev  said  nothing.  He  was  sick  and 
exhausted. 

The  Indian  had  closed  his  eyes.  His 
head  was  thrown  back,  the  chin  toward  the 
dark  roof  of  the  hut.  He  was  an  old  man. 
His  face  was  scribbled  with  wrinkles,  the 
inscrutable  record  of  his  years,  and  his  body 
seemed  very  frail. 

Keith  took  a  bottle  from  his  pack,  a  small 
bottle  with  a  few  ounces  of  alcohol  in  it,  and 
placed  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  dying  man. 
The  Indian  choked,  coughed  and  his  brown, 
gnarled  fingers  clenched.  He  sighed.  His 
Ups  o{)ened  and  closed  in  a  noiseless  gasp. 
“Sorry,  John,”  said  Keith.  “AU  I’ve  got.” 
Then  he  set  to  work  stripping  off  the  In¬ 


dian’s  clothing  to  see  if  he  were  badly 
frozen.  The  feet  were  stiff  as  tombstones. 

“Snow!”  ordered  Keith. 

VasiUev  lurched  to  his  feet  and  went  to 
the  door.  He  reeled  in  the  entrance  before 
the  blast  of  the  gale,  but  he  scooped  up  a 
handful  of  snow  and  brought  it  back  to 
Keith,  who  set  to  work  rubbing  the  Indian’s* 
feet. 

“Make  a  fire,”  he  gmmbled. 

Dully,  VasiUev  went  over  to  the  battered 
stove.  There  was  birch  wood  and  some 
chips.  He  tore  off  some  of  the  bark  and 
soon  the  fire  was  crackling.  Then  he  sat 
down  on  an  upturned  box  and  watched 
Keith,  who  was  trying  to  fan  the  flagging 
spark  of  life  in  the  body  of  the  man  they 
had  rescued,  now  lying  wrapped  in  dirty 
blankets  on  the  bunk. 

The  Indian  spoke.  The  voice  was  harsh, 
surprisingly  clear. 

“No  good,  M’sieu  Keith — ^me  die.” 

He  relaxed,  as  though  the  effort  had  been 
terrific,  and  his  eyes  dosed  in  p^. 

“Don’t  be  crazy,”  grunted  Keith,  rubbing 
vigorously  at  the  man’s  body.  “You’re 
not  going  to  die.” 

The  &e  crackled.  The  timbers  of  the 
Uttle  hut  creaked  before  the  onslaught  of  the 
hurricane. 

After  a  long  while  the  Indian  opened  his 
eyes  again.  His  gaze  wavered  about  the 
gloomy  shack  and  at  last  rested  on  Vasiliev. 
He  stared  thoughtfully. 

“Send  him — away,”  he  demanded. 

“Send  him  away?”  repeated  Keith,  in  as¬ 
tonishment.  “What’s  the  matter  with 
him?” 

The  Indian  gestured  faintly  toward  the 
doorway  that  led  to  the  other  room  of  the 
two-room  shack. 

“In  there,”  he  muttered. 

“But  why?” 

There  was  a  long  silence — 

“You  skookum  white  man,  Keith.  Me 
skookum  Injun.  Me  die.  Want  talk  wit’ 
you.” 

“I  see,”  replied  Keith,  slowly.  He  bit 
nervously  at  his  white  mustache.  “Do 
you  want  to  teU  me  about — ?”  Here  he 
glanced  at  Vasiliev^  then  mumbled  some¬ 
thing  in  the  Indian’s  own  language. 

The  dy-ing  man  nodded. 

Keith  turned  to  Vasiliev. 

“Don’t  mind,  do  ye?”  he  asked.  “He’s 
goin’  to  cash  in  pretty  soon  and  he  wants  to 
tell  me  somethin’  before  he  goes.” 
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“No,  I  don’t  mind,”  said  Vasiliev,  heav¬ 
ily.  He  got  up  and  went  into  the  next  room, 
an  evil-smell^  cell  that  the  redskin  had 
used  for  storing  his  furs.  There  was  a 
strange  light  in  his  eyes. 

For,  in  the  strange  tongue,  of  which  he 
knew  but  a  smattering,  he  had  caught  the 
word  that  meant  gold! 

There  was  only  a  thin  partition  be¬ 
tween  the  two  rooms  of  the  shack. 
Vasiliev  .tiptoed  over  and  crouched 
down  with  his  ear  to  the  logs,  or  rather  poles, 
of  which  the  p>artition  had  bwn  constructed. 
All  his  exhaustion  was  forgotten.  His 
cunning  mind  was  alert.  Gold! 

For  a  while  he  could  hear  nothing  but  a 
confused  mumbling  from  the  other  »de  of 
the  partition,  a  mumbling  in  which  Keith’s 
quiet  voice  was  uppermost.  Tlie  Indian’s 
voice-was  hesitant,  he  appeared  to  have 
great  difficulty  in  speaking,  at  times  the 
mumbling  died  away  in  a  wheezy  cough. 

“Me  ^ookum  Injun,  Keith — me  know 
you  long  time — ” 

“Sure,  you’re  a  skookum  Injun,  John — ^a 
good  fellow — ”,  then  a  few  words  of  the 
dialect,  which  Vasiliev  could  not  imder- 
stand. 

The  Indian’s  voice,  faintly — 

“Me  tell  you  once — w’at  you  call  him? — 
“Secret.” 

“ — my  ladder  tell  me — his  fkdder  big 
chief — tell  him.  Me,  I  tell  nobody — ^now 
me  die — you  skookum  white  man — ”  a  long 
pause  and  then,  with  great  clarity,  the 
words  seemed  to  burst  from  the  Indian — 
“now  me  tell  you!” 

“You  tell  me?”-  There  was  incredulity  in 
Keith’s  tone.  He  broke  into  the  dialect. 
In  a  labored  voice,  the  Indian  replied. 

Vasiliev  writhed.  He  could  not  under¬ 
stand  a  word.  What  little  he  had  overheard 
had  been  vague  enough  but  it  had  been  suffi¬ 
cient  for  him  to  understand  that  the  Indian 
was  about  to  pass  on  to  Keith  some  tribal 
secret.  Some  secret  connected  with  gold! 
He  was  in  utter  agony  as  the  mumbled 
words  of  dialect  went  on,  desperately  striv¬ 
ing  to  catch  from  that  unknown  language 
srane  phrase,  some  word  that  he  might 
recognize. 

“No,  me  tell  you,”  muttered  the  Indian  at 
last,  o^tinately. 

Vasiliev  preyed  closer  to  the  partition. 
Keith  was  ^leaking  again.  He  caught 
jffirases — “not  unless  you  want  to — always 


knew  you  had  a  secret — perhaps  you  won’t 
die—” 

Was  the  old  fool  actually  trying  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  Indian  from  telling  him?  Vasi¬ 
liev  was  shivering  with  anxiety. 

“No,  me  die.  Me  tell  you — ’bout — ’bout 
the  hill—” 

Keith’s  voice  came  in  an  urgent,  excited 
-  whisper,  loud  enough  for  VasUiev  to  hear. 

“About  the  hill  of  ^Id?” 

For  a  moment  VasUiev  was  too  stunned  to 
distinguish  words  from  the  mumbling  that 
continued  in  the  next  room.  His  mouth  was 
agape  with  amazement.  His  head  swam. 
Three  words  pwimded  in  his  brain.  Hill  of 
gold!  Hill  of  gold!  So  this  was  the  secret! 
Then,  in  sudden  fright,  he  realized  that 
he  was  not  listening,  and  he  leaned  so 
closely  against  the  partition  that  the  ix)les 
creaked. 

But  they  were  talking  in  the  dialect  now. 
What  was  more,  the  Indian’s  voice  was  not 
little  more  than  a  whisper.  Sweat  stood  out 
on  Vasiliev’s  forehead;  there  were  tense  lines 
about  his  half-open  mouth. 

“ — to  the  north — ”  in  Keith’s  voice  at 
last.  “To  the  north,  you  said?” 

An  indistinguishable  mutter  of  words 
came  in  reply. 

“Can’t  you  talk  louder,  John?  Try — ” 

Words — a -sluggish  stream  of  krords — a 
jargon — 

“Follow  the  creek,”  said  the  Indian,  in  a 
tone  grown  suddenly  and  surprisingly 
strong  and  clear,  “to  the  white  rock — then — 
then — ” 

The  guttural  voice  faltered,  failed,  became 
a  whisper. 

“Then  what?” 

A  dull  muttering,  phrases  that  were  unin¬ 
telligible  to  Vasiliev — “when  the  sun  goes 
down — the  hill — the  hill  of  gold!” 

After  that  came  a  sUence.  It  was  broken 
by  a  sigh,  a  hideous  gasping  sigh. 

“Ah!” 

The  bunk  creaked.  Vasiliev  could  hear 
Keith  talking. 

“Can’t  ye  hear  me?  Can’t  ye  hear  me 
any  more,  John?  Are  ye  gone?” 

There  was  no  answer. 

“Mr.  Vasiliev!”  called  the  old  man, 
quietly. 

Vasiliev  got  up  and  tiptoed  softly  to  the 
far  side  of  the  room. 

“Yes?” 

“Ye  can  come  out  now.  He’s  gone.” 
s-  The  old  man  nodded.  The  Indian  lay 
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motionless  on  the  bunk,  one  arm  flung  out, 
the  limp  hand  touching  the  floor. 

“He  was  sick  afore  he  started  out  to  the 
trail,”  said  Keith.  “Then  he  got  caught  in 
the  storm.  I  knew  he  couldn’t  last.” 

Vasiliev  said  nothing.  He  gazed  at  the 
figure  on  the  bunk,  unable  to  speak,  unable 
to  understand  anything  more  than  the  fact 
that  the  secret  of  a  hill  of  gold  had  been 
dangled  before  his  eyes  and  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  snatched  away. 

They  stayed  at  the  shack  that  day 
and  toward  evening  the  storm  died 
down.  Vasiliev  was  confused.  He 
was  silenced  by  the  bewilderment  that 
seized  him.  He  sat  moodily  in  the  shack 
and  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  even 
grunt  acknowledgment  of  Keith’s  infre¬ 
quent  monosyllables.  _ ' 

He  did  not  know  whether  or  not  the  In¬ 
dian  had  told  Keith  the  secret  of  the  hill  be¬ 
fore  he  died.  Wretchedly,  he  tried  to  recol¬ 
lect  that  blurred  mumble  of  words,  tried  to 
piece  the  phrases  together  to  form  a  co¬ 
herent  whole,  racked  his  brains  to  remember 
parts  that  had  eluded  him.  There  was  no 
use.  He  had  not  heard  enough. 

But  had  Keith? 

Covertly,  he  studied  the  old  man  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  learned  from  that 
inscrutable  and  ^dly  visage.  There  was 
no  gleam  of  ill-concealed  delight  in  his  eyes, 
no  look  of  bafified  resentment.  He  was 
just  as  he  had  always  been. 

“He’s  not  human,”  Vasiliev  told  himself. 
“If  he  knew  that  secret  he’d  look  a  lot  more 
cheerful  than  he  is  now.  And  yet — ^if  he 
didn’t  know  it — after  being  so  dose — ^he’d 
be  raging.  And  he’s  neither.  Poker 
Face!” 

He  had  the  sensation  of  colliding  with  a 
stone  wall  while  in  full  flight.  As  the  sick¬ 
ening  sense  of  the  disaster  bore  down  on  him 
he  became  fidgety  and  nervous.  Once  he 
fdt  an  almost  uncontrollable  impulse  to  get 
up  and  go  over  to  the  old  man  and  shout  at 
him — 

“Now  then,  tell  me!  Do  you  know  where 
this  hill  of  gold  is  or  do  you  not?  I’m 
tired  of  pretending  I  didn’t  overhear.  Did 
he  die  before  he  could  tell  you,  or  are  you 
sitting  snugly  there  with  that  secret  in  your 
head.  AhiUofgold!  TeUme!” 

But  he  didn’t  do  it.  The  old  mai.’s  re¬ 
serve  was  like  an  impenetrable  armor.  In¬ 
stead  Vasiliev  sat  moodily  throughout  the 


day,  now  and  then  gazing  for  long  momoits 
at  the  rough  blankets  on  the  bunk  that  con¬ 
cealed  the  corpse.  He  turned  phrases 
over  in  his  mind,  wondered  how  he  could 
bring  up  the  topic  that  he  knew  was  upper¬ 
most  both  in  lus  mind  and  in  the  mind  of 
Keith,  and  he  could  see  no  way  of  doing  it  in 
the  face  of  the  old  man’s  imperturbable 
calm. 

The  hidden  corpse  was  symbolic  of  the 
barrier  that  had  risen  between  them.  He 
was  helpless.  He  did  not  sleep  that  night, 
and  when  morning  came  he  was  haggard  f(v 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night  there  had  been  a 
persistent  vision  of  a  hill  of  gold.  A  yellow 
glittering  mass  that  towered  in  solid  majesty  ' 
to  the  sky,  dazzling  in  the  sunlight,  rising  in 
magnificence  from  the  base  earth,  inde¬ 
scribably  precious,  unutterably  sublime — 
that  was  the  vision  that  filled  the  hovel. 

When  morning  came  they  made  shift  to 
bury  the  Indian,  clearing  away  the  snow  and 
hacking  at  the  frozen  earth  with  a  pick  and 
an  ax.  It  was  laborious  and  they  could 
only  chop  out  a  shallow  grave.  They 
wrapped  him  in  a  blanket  and  laid  him  in 
the  inhospitable  ground,  covered  him  with 
icy  soil  and  heaped  stones  on  the  grave  to 
defend  his  body  from  the  wolves. 

The  hill  of  gold  seemed  to  recede  farther 
and  farther  into  the  distance  as  Vasiliev 
returned  to  the  shack,  for  with  the  burial 
of  the  Indian  the  last  assurance  of  its 
existence  vanished.  The  hill  of  gold  now 
lived  only  as  a  fragment  of  recollected 
mun^blings  in  his  mind.  Perhaps  it  lived 
as  a  de^te  reality  for  Keith,  a  hill  of 
which  the  precise  location  was  known  and 
remembered,  but  for  Vasiliev  it  was  only  a 
torturing  illusion. 

They  set  out  for  End-of-Steel  within  the 
hour  and  on  all  that  journey  not  a  word 
passed  between  them  concerning  the  hill  of 
gold! 

CHAPTER  IV 


IT  WAS  not  long  before  Vasiliev  regained 
his  customary  calm  and  b^^  to 
scheme.  Back  in  Haileybury  he  set¬ 
tled  down  to  a  policy  of  watduhg  Hard 
Luck  Keith. 

“I  won’t  say  a  word  to  him — not  a  word,” 
he  said  to  himself.  “If  he  doesn’t  choose  to 
be  fair  about  it  and  tell  me  he  must  risk  the 
consequences.  The  first  time  he  starts  on  a 
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trip  I’ll  know  where  he’s  bound.  Then  we 
ah^see.” 

He  met  Keith  occasionally,  in  the  hotels, 
on  the  streets.  The  old  man  was  invariably 
polite,  but  he  never  in  any  way  alluded  to 
their  journey  out  from  Hurst’s.  At  times 
Vasiliev  thought  he  detected  a  glimmer  of 
mocking  amusement  in  the  wintry  eyes  and 
he  was  uncomfortably  convinced  that  Keith 
knew  all  his  incertitude  and  was  secretly 
amused  by  it.  But  he  waited. 

“Spring  will  come.  Then  he’U  start  out 
for  the  hUl.”  ~ 

But  spring  came  and  Hard  Luck  Keith 
stayed  in  H^eybury.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  he  had  done  just  what  he  had  told 
Va^ev  on  the  trail  from  Hurst’s.  The 
old  man  enjoyed  a  great  personal  popu¬ 
larity  in  the  town,  and  as  president  of  the 
newly  formed  mining  machinery  comp>any 
he  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  an  office  to  which 
he  went  every  morning,  with  a  p>ardonable 
vanity  in  his  bearing.  He  appeared  to  have 
settled  down  to  spend  his  remaining  years  in 
the  town,  finished  forever  with  the  trail. 
His  old  comptanions  lounged  about  his  office 
and  spat  tobacco  juice  on  the  floor  and  told 
stories.  Keith  luxuriated. 

A  LL  the  old-timers  in  town  appeared  to 
have  invested  money  in  that  com- 
^  ^  pany  and  seemed  to  take  a  special 
pride  in  the  new  eminence  of  Hard  Luck 
Keith.  Theirs  was  a  benevolent  interest 
and  even  the  humblest  stockholder,  the 
most  hard-bitten  veteran  of  the  wilderness, 
who  had  scraped  to  get  the  money  to  in¬ 
vest  in  Keith’s  company,  could  not  fail  to 
achieve  a  proprietary  glow  when  the  old 
man  came  trudging  down  the  main  street 
to  his  office  in  the  morning.  He  came  down 
the  street,  chest  out,  shoulders  back,  his 
face  glowing  from  the  attentions  of  Scotty, 
in  the  Main  Street  Tonsorial  Parlor,  be¬ 
stowing  nickels  upon  children,  returning 
greetings  right  and  left  with  an  expansive 
and  utterly  genuine  heartiness,  quite  the 
most  popular  man  in  town.  All  were 
glad  that  his  days  of  hard  luck  and  pri¬ 
vation  were  over  and  that  he  had  found 
'this  little  niche  in  which  to  enjoy  some 
measure  of  adulation  before  he  died. 

All  but  Vasiliev.  He  glowered.  As 
the  spring  days  passed  and  Keith  gave  no 
sign  of  setting  out  into  the  bush  he  grew 
more  and  more  puzzled.  He  was  watching 
the  old  man  with  a  catlike  patience,  but 


Keith  basked  in  the  sunli^t  of  popularity ' 
and  local  eminence  and  gave  no  hint  of 
leaving. 

“Tiflnks  he’ll  fool  me,’’  he  told  himself. 
“He  knows  I’m  watching  him  but  he  thinK 
if  he  sits  pretty  for  a  while  I’ll  figure  he 
didn’t  hear  the  secret  after  all.  I’ll  watch 
him  till  domesday.” 

But  the  old  man  made  no  move  to  go. 
The  new  cx>mpany  was  prospering  and  he 
seemed  content.  Vasiliev  daily  became 
more  puzzled  and  more  anxious.  The  hill 
of  gold  filled  his  thoughts  by  day  and  his 
dreams  by  night;  he  loafed  about  town,  not 
daring  to  leave  lest  in  his  absence  Keith 
should  slip  away. 

Weeks  went  by. 

Finally  Vasiliev  reached  a  point  of  des¬ 
peration.  It  came  one  day  as  he  was  walk¬ 
ing  down  the  street  and  met  Keith  face  to 
face.  He  stopped,  abruptly,  in  front  of 
the  old  man. 

“Are  you  really — are  you  really — ”  he 
stammei^,  “through  with  the  trail?  Did 
you  mean  that?’’ 

Lattf  he  did  not  know  affiat  prompted 
him  to  ask  this  quesUon.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
been  in  the  grip  of  some  uncontrollable 
force. 

For  a  moment  Keith  did  not  reply.  Then 
his  eyes  narrowed  in  a  smile. 

“Ye’ve  been  worryin’  haven’t  ye,  Vasi¬ 
liev?’’  he  said,  sympathetically.  “Ye’re 
afraid  I’m  not  gorn’  to  lcx)k  for  that  hill  of 
gold.’’ 

The  shock  made  Vasiliev’s  head  swim. 
He  could  never  have  imagined  such  a  re¬ 
mark.  The  existence  of  the  hill  had  never 
been  mentioned  between  them.  And  here 
was  Keith,  after  all  this  silence,  after  all 
these  weeks,  mentioning  it  as  casually  as 
though  he  were  referrii^  to  the  weather. 

“\^y — I — I — ”  he  stammered,  losing 
his  usual  poise,  “I  don't  know  what  you’re 
talking  about' — really — a  hill — ’’ 

The  old  man  slowly  took  a  pipe  from  his 
pocket  and  b^an  to  grope  for  his  tobacco 
pouch. 

“I’ve  been  wonderin’,”  he  said,  “how  long 
ye  could  hold  out.  It  must  be  pretty  ag¬ 
gravatin’,  knowin’  what  ye  do  know  and 
yet  not  knowin’  enough.”  He  thought¬ 
fully  tamped  down  tobacco  in  the  bowl. 
“About  the  hill,  I  mean.  Ye  was  listenin’ 
that  day,  of  course,  and  I  could  see  ye  was 
real  worried  after  that  poor  Injun  died. 
And  ye  didn’t  dare  say  anythin’  to  me  about 
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it.  So  there  was  no  call  for  me  to  do  any 
talkin’.” 

“I  couldn’t  help  overhearing,”  said  Vasi- 
liev,  sullenly. 

‘‘Mebbe  not.”  The  old  man  lit  a  match 
and  as  he  drew  on  the  pipe  he  flashed  a 
shrewd  glance  at  Vasiliev.  “But  ye  heard 
about  the  hill,  and  I  guess  that  made  ye 
sit  up  and  take  notice.” 

“Who  wouldn’t?” 

“And  ye  didn’t  hear  all  that  I  heard.  I 
know  that,  ye  see.  If  ye  did  ye  would  have 
been  out  of  here  long  ago.” 

“Do  you  mean,”  asked  Vasiliev,  “that 
you  know  where  the  hill  is?” 

Deliberately,  the  old  man  nodded  assent. 

“They  why — why  in  heaven’s  name — ?” 

“Why  haven’t  I  gone  lookin’  for  it?  Be¬ 
cause,  Vasiliev,  as  1  told  ye  that  day  on  the 
trail' — I’m  through.  I’m  never  goin’  pros¬ 
pectin’  again.” 

“But  you  can’t  mean  that.  Why  it’s 
foolishness!”  Vasiliev  laughed,  almost  hys¬ 
terically.  “A  hill  of  gold!  You  won’t  even 
go  looking  for  it?” 

“Why  should  I?” 

“Why  shouldn’t  you?  Why,  man,  you 
must  be  insane.  A  fortune!  Millions — ” 

“Mebbe.” 

“But  you’re  cei  tain  of  it.  The  Indian 
told  you.” 

“The  Injun  never  saw  the  hill.  He  was 
never  there.  It  was  a  family  secret.  His 
father  told  him,  and  the  father  got  it  from 
his  father.  Perhaps  it’s  all  a  dream.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Vasiliev,  impatiently. 
“Perhaj)s.  But  what  if  it  isn’t?  You 
don’t  mean  to  say  you’re  afraid  to  take  the 
chance!” 

The  old  man  puffed  reflectively  at  the 
pijie  for  a  few  moments. 

“Matter  of  fact,”  he  replied  at  last.  “I 
am  skeered  to  tackle  it.” 

Vasiliev  was  stupiefied.  “But  why — ?” 
he  stammered.  “Wiy  should  you — ?” 

“Don’t  ye  ever  figger,”  said  Keith,  “that 
I  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  knowin’  about  this 
hiU  of  gold?  Out  of  knowin’  where  there’s 
a  fortune  waitin’  for  me  if  I  choose  to  set  out 
and  get  it?  After  all  these  years  of  hard 
luck.  I  can  walk  down  street  these  days 
and  say  to  myself,  ‘Keith — ^you’re  the  rich¬ 
est  man  in  the  whole  North  Country.  Ye 
know  where  there’s  a  hill  of  gold.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  tough  luck  ye've  had  before, 
no  matter  how  many  fortunes  have  j)assed 
ye  by,  ye  can  go  out  any  day  and  find  a  hill 
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of  gold.’  Don’t  ye  think  I  get  a  lot  of  satis¬ 
faction  out  of  t^t.  I  used  to  figger  the 
North  had  licked  me.  Now  I  figger  I’ve 
licked  the  North.” 

Vasiliev  could  hardly  credit  his  hearing. 
Had  the  old  man  gone  crazy?  Such  reason¬ 
ing  was  entirely  beyond  him. 

“I’d  rather  have  the  hill,”  he  said. 

“Of  course  ye  would.  We’re  two  dif¬ 
ferent  men,  Va^ev.  Ye  can’t  understand 
me  in  this.  Don’t  know  that  I  blame  ye. 
But  supposin’  I  set  out  to  find  this 
Supp)osin’  the  Injun  was  wrong.  Sui^x>sin’ 
there  wa’n’t  no  hill  at  all.  I’d  be  licked.  I 
couldn’t  go  down  street  any  more  and  tell 
myself  I  was  the  richest  man  in  the  North 
b^use  I  owned  a  hill  of  gold.” 

“But  supposing  you  did  find  the  hfll. 
Consider  that!*’ 

“Vasiliev,”  said  the  old  man  slowly, 
“I’ve  found  fortunes  before.  I’ve  lost  ’em 
all.  I’ve  had  hard  luck.  I  didn’t  get  my 
nickname  for  nothin’.  '  Somethin’  always 
happiened.  I  always  lost  what  I  found. 
No  matter  how  careful  I  was,  I  always  lost. 
Is  there  any  reason  to  figger  my  luck  is 
goin’  to  change  now?  For  one  thing,  if 
I  set  out  to  find  that  hill  of  gold — ^you’re 
the  first  man  I’d  have  to  fight.” 

“But  no?”  cried  Vasiliev,  in  excitement. 
“Is  that  what’s  stopping  you?  Can’t  we 
get  together  on  this — ?” 

“No.” 

He  sp)at  out  the  word  almost  vidoiisly. 

“Why?” 

“It’s  my  secret.  It’s  my  hill.  I’ve  never 
gone  p)artners.  I’m  not  startin’  now. 
And  brides — I’m  through  with  pro6p)ectin’. 
If  we  found  that  hill  of  gold,  Vasiliev,  ye’d 
find  some  way  of  gettin’  it  for  yourself.  If 
I  was  your  b^t  friend  on  earth  ye’d  think  of 
nothin’  but  that  hill.  Gold  does  that  to  a 
man.  I’ve  seen  it  before.” 

Vasiliev,  argued,  besought,  implored 
Keith  to  believe  in  his  high  honesty.  He 
was  seized  with  a  reckless  excitement.  His 
eyes  glistened.  The  old  man  scarcely 
seemed  to  hear  him. 

“D’ye  believe  in  what  they  call  destiny, 
Vasiliev?”  he  asked  at  last. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Vasiliev,  dully. 

“I  believe  in  it.  I’ve  got  a  destiny.  A 
destiny  of  bad  luck.  It  was  never  meant 
that  I  should  make  money  out  of  pros- 
p)ectin’.  Why  shouldn’t  I  leave  my  destiny 
alone?  Look  ye,  Vasiliev.  If  I  went  out 
to  find  the  hill  of  gold,  one  of  two  things 
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would  happen.  I’d  find  out  that  the  Injun 
was  wrong  and  that  there  wa’n’t  no  hill, 
I’d  find  the  hill  and  lose  it  again.  As  it  is, 
I  leave  my  destiny*  alone  and  I  can  go  down 
street  and  figger  myself  the  ridiest  man  in 
the  North.  Fve  beaten  the  Nortii.  I’m 
leavin’  things  as  they  are.  It’s  a  grand 
satisfaction  for  a  man  as  old  as  me,  for  a 
man  tiiat’s  been  beaten  so  often,  to  know 
that  he  holds  the  upper  hand.  A  hill  of 
gold!”  He  tapped  his  forehead  with  a 
finger.  “In  here!” 

And  with  that  old  man  Keith  turned 
abniptly  away  from  Vasiliev  and  trudged 
off  down  the  street  without  a  backward 
look. 

r[£R£  was  only  one  explanation  in 
Vasiliev’s  mind.  The  old  man  was 
crazy.  A  stark  lunatic.  " 

He  went  for  a  long  walk  down  the  Lake 
Shore  Road  and  at  last  sat  down  on  the 
beach  below  the  trolley  tracks  and  gazed 
moodily  out  over  Temiskaming,  shii^er- 
ing  in  the  spring  sunlight.  The  Quebec 
hills  lay  green  and  purple  across  the  great 
flow  of  water.  An  airplane  came  buzzing 
out  of  the  sky  like  a  bluebottle,  winging 
homeward  from  the  Rouyn  camp.  A  trolley 
roared  past  him  on  the  way  to  New  Lis- 
keard. 

He  cast  pebbles  into  the  water,  reflecting 
bitterly  on  the  strange  conversation  he  had 
just  finished,  l^d!  That  was  it.  Crazy 
as  a  loon,  the  old  fellow  was.  Unless  there 
was  something  deeper.  Unless  Keith  was 
trying  to  discourage  him,  trying  to  put  him 
off  the  trail. 

“He’ll  never  get  rid  of  me,”  he  muttered. 
“If  I  have  to  starve.  I’ll  stay  in  this  town 
and  watdi  him.” 

But  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that 
this  was  Keith’s  motive.  Something  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  the  old  man  was  sincere 
in  his  wild  idea  of  a  destiny  that  would 
prohibit  him  from  actual  possession  of  the 
hill  of  gold.  It  was  unfortunate  that  Keith 
was  able  to  allow  himself  the  luxury  of  own¬ 
ing  the  hill  in  imagination.  If  the  man 
happened  to  be  hard  up  for  money,  now. . . . 

Vasiliev  hurled  a  pebble  triumphantly 
aiKl  it  skittered  lightly  across  the  waves. 
He  rested  his  chin  upon  his  clenched  fists. 

“If  only  the  old  fool  needed  money!”  he 
said  aloud. 

But  therein  lay  Keith’s  security.  He  did 
not  need  money.  He  was  president  of  the 


machinery  company  and  financially  secure 
for  the  rest  of  his  da)rs.  But  Vasiliev  knew 
he  had  uncovered  a  possible  line  of  action. 
For  a  long  while  he  sat  there  by  the  lake  and 
when  at  last  he  got  to  his  feet  and  turned 
toward  the  town  again  his  quick  stride  be¬ 
spoke  a  purpose. 

He  made  his  way  directly  to  an  office  on 
a  side  street.  It  was  a  neat  little  place  with 
green  curtains  hung  on  a  brass  rod  midway 
in  the  windows  on  either  side  of  the  door. 
Upon  the  glass  one  saw  inscribed  in  gilt — 

JOSEPH  STROHM 

There  was  nothing  more  than  that.  It 
was  the  epitome  of  ffignity,  of  modesty,  of 
reserve.  Even  Vasiliev  seemed  a  little 
daunted  by  this  arrogant  simplicity  for  he 
hesitated  a  second  before  o|>ening  the  door 
but  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  he  entered 
the  dim  interior  of  the  office. 

There  was  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  effi¬ 
ciency.  A  sleek  dark  girl  tapped  smartly 
at  a  typewriter  and  there  was  a  bowl  of 
flowers  on  the  desk.  Everything  was  new, 
everything  was  in  perfect  order.  There 
was  nothing  to  indicate  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Strohm’s  business. 

“Mr.  Strohm  in?” 

“What  name,  please?” 

“Vasiliev.” 

The  girl  tapped  at  a  closed  door  and  en¬ 
tered  an  adjoining  office.  She  was  back  in 
a  moment. 

“Mr.  Strohm  will  see  you.” 

She  contrived  to  make  Vasiliev  feel  hon¬ 
ored  and  he  entered  the  sanctuary  of  Strohm 
gratefully. 

His  feet  were  on  a  rug  like  moss  and  be¬ 
yond  an  enormous  mahogany  desk  he  saw  a 
short,  plump  man  in  gray.  This  was 
Strohm,  who  rose  and  extended  a  moist,  fat 
hand. 

“I  am  indeed  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Vas¬ 
iliev,”  he  said  in  a  hushed  voice.  “Won’t 
you  sit  down?” 

Vasiliev  sat  in  a  heavily  upholstered 
chair  while  Mr.  Strohm  magically  produced 
a  box  of  cigars.  A  match  glowed,  he  puffed 
with  relish. 

Mr.  Strohm  did  not  immediately  regain 
his  seat.  Instead  he  stood  up  by  the  desk, 
passing  casual  comments  on  the  weather. 
He  had  a  figure  that  was  bulgy  rather  than 
fleshy,  a  face  that  was  puffy  rather  than 
fat,  eyes  that  were  piggy  rather  than  small. 
From  the  thin  and  sandy  hair  on  his  smooth 


cranium  to  the  tips  of  his  glistening  shoes 
he  was  gross  and  smug.  It  was  evident 
that  he  took  great  care  in  an  endeavor  to 
make  his  appearance  pleasing  and  impres¬ 
sive  by  a  nice  taste  in  shirts  and  neckties 
and  by  an  assiduous  devotion  to  his  barber 
and  his  manicure,  but  he  could  not  eradicate 
the  selfish  lines  about  his  mouth,  could  not 
extinguish  the  avid  gleam  in  his  little  eyes, 
could  not  dull  the  flush  of  self-indulgence 
on  his  countenance. 

“I  have  a  proposition  for  you,”  said 
Vasiliev,  abruptly.  “You  are  a  financier — 
you  know  money — and  I  think  we  can  get 
together.” 

Mr.  Strohm  wearily  flicked  the  cigar  ash 
to  one  side. 

“Many  people  come  to  me  with  proposi¬ 
tions.  What  b  it — ^mining?” 

“Yea.”.> 

“You  know  where  there  b  a  rich  claim 
and  you  want  a  grubstake.  I’m  afraid,” 
said  Mr.  Strohm,  in  a  tired  voice,  “I’m 
afraid  at  this  time — ” 

“It’s  not  as  simple  as  that.  Nor  as 
small.” 

“Ah.  Something  big?” 

“Tremendous.” 

Mr.  Strohm  looked  at  him  curiously  for  a 
while,  then  went  back  and  sat  down  at  the 
desk.  He  locked  his  fingers  together  over 
his  bulging  waistcoat  and  lean^  far  back 
in  the  swivel  chair,  closing  his  eyes,  cock¬ 
ing  the  cigar  toward  the  ceiling. 

“You  seem  in  earnest,  Mr.  Vasiliev,”  he 
remarked,  lazily..  “Put  your  cards  on  the 
table.” 

Vasiliev  did  so. 

For  the  next  two  hours  the  dark  girl 
in  the  outer  office  explained  to  callers 
that  Mr.  Strohm  was  engaged  in  an  im¬ 
portant  conference  and  could  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  under  any  circumstances. 

CHAPTER  V  • 

DISASTER 

SEVERAL  days  later  it  came  to 
Keith’s  ears  that  Vasiliev  had  left 
Haileybury  and  had  gone  up  on  the 
Red  Lake  rush. 

“Just  as  I  figgered,”  he  said  to  himself, 
smiling.  “He  give  up.”  Then  he  dis¬ 
missed  Vasiliev  from  his  mind.  But  he  did 
not,  as  Mr.  Strohm  quietly  ascertained  from 
day  to  day,  make  any  move  toward  leaving 


town  himself.  He  had  told  Vasiliev  the 
truth  when  he  said  he  had  no  intentimi  of 
seeking  the  hill  of  gold.  It  was  hb  secret 
and  it  pleased  him  to  keep  it,  the  illusion 
that  he  had  beaten  the  North  at  last.  It 
was  a  mild  sort  of  mania  with  him. 

Morning  after  morning  he  came  to  the 
office  as  usual,  a  vague  pride  in  hb  heart  as 
he  imlocked  the  door  with  PRESIDENT 
inscribed  upon  it.  Every  one  in  town 
knew  that  Keith  had  little  to  do  with  the 
actual  management  of  the  company;  he  was 
no  business  man;  his  son,  a  square- jawed, 
energetic  youth,  was  the  moving  force. 
Kei^  did  little  more  than  sign  papers  that 
were  handed  to  him  and  occasionally  take 
part  in  ponderous  directorial  meetings. 

The  company,  so  far  as  he  knew,  was 
prospering. 

“We’re  gettin’  along  all  right,  ain’t  we 
Billy?”  he  would  ask,  anxiou^y,  once  in  a 
while.  “Sellin’  lots  of  machinery,  hey?” 

“Fine,”  Billy  would  answer.  “Compe¬ 
tition  b  kinda  stiff,  dad,  and  we’re  just  a 
new  company  but  once  we  get  over  the 
hump  we’ll  get  along  like  a  house  afire.” 

“Don’t  want  any  of  the  boys  to  lose 
money  through  me,  Billy.  If  it  hadn’t  been 
for  them  sinkin’  their  money  we’d  never 
have  no  company  at  all,  ye  know.  All 
friends  of  mine,  Billy.  Lots  of  them  boys 
would  be  pretty  hard  hit  if  anythin’  hap¬ 
pened.” 

“No  need  to  worry,  dad.  We’ve  got  a 
few  notes  outstanding  but  they’ll  give  us 
lots  of  time.  We’ll  likely  get  tlw  Pike 
Lake  Mine  contract  next  we^  and  that’ll 
be  the  biggest  one  we’ve  landed  yet.  Every¬ 
thing’s  all  right.” 

So  the  old  man  was  satisfied.  As  long  as 
the  friends  who  had  put  money  into  the 
company  were  protected  he  worried  not. 
He  ^ew  that  with  some  of  them,  friendship 
had  overruled  their  better  jud^ent  and 
there  had  been  predictions  tlmt  Keith’s 
notorious  hard  luck  would  pursue  him  in 
business  as  inevitably  as  on  the  trail;  he 
was  anxious  to  prove  thb  verdict  wrong. 

Then,  suddenly.  Bill  was  forced  to  adinit 
that  everything  was  not  all  right. 

“We  lost  the  Pike  Lake  Mine  contract, 
dad,”  he  said,  gloomily,  one  morning. 

“Lost  it,  hey?  How  come?” 

“The  Imperial  got  it.  Gave  ’em  a  price 
we  couldn’t  meet.” 

“Well,  well.  The  Imperial,  hey?  .\in’t 
our  prices  as  low  as  any?”  • 
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‘^As  low  as  we  can  make  ’em.  We’ve 
always  been  willing  to  take  a  low  profit  for 
the  sake  of  getting  the  business  but  I’m 
hanged  if  I  see  how  the  Imperial  gave  ’em 
the  price  they  did.  They’ll  lose  money  on 
it  sure.” 

l^thin  a  week  two  more  contracts,  which 
had  been  virtually  assured,  were  lost  to  the 
Imperial.  Regrets  were  expressed.  But 
the  Imperial  had  offered  bids  it  would 
have  bMn  folly  to  refuse. 

“They’re  tryin’  to  freeze  us.  out,”  de¬ 
clared  Billy. 

“Who’s  behind  this  here  Imperial?”  asked 
the  old  man. 

“Nobody  knows.  Montreal  capital,  I 
think.” 

“Elin  we  hold  out?  Don’t  want  none  of 
the  boys  to  lose  money,  ye  know,  Billy.” 

“We  could  hold  out  easily  if  it  happened 
at  any  other  time.  But  here’s  these  two 
big  notes  coming  due  and  we’ve  lost  those 
contracts  we  were  counting  on.” 

“Thought  ye  said  they’d  give  us  more 
time?” 

“I’m  sure  of  it.  But  if  they  don’t — ^it’s 
gocd  night.” 

“Go  and  see  ’em,  BiUy.  Make  sure.” 

So  Billy  saw  about  the  notes  amd  when  he 
came  back  to  the  office  he  slumped  dejected¬ 
ly  into  his  chair. 

“We’re  done  for,  dad!” 

“Done  for?  How  come,  Billy?” 

“Strohm  has  those  notes” 

“Strohm?” 

“The  shark!  You  know  him.  These 
people  owed  him  money  and  be  came  on 
them  sudden  for  it.  Smd  he’d  accept  our 
notes.  He’s  got  us  tied  up  in  a  ba^.” 

“But  how  can  he  do  that,  Billy?  We 
don’t  owe  him  no  money.” 

“We  do  now.  He’s  got  our  notes.  Both 
of  ’em.  Unless  he  agrees  to  renew  we’re 
out  of  luck.” 

“But  Billy — ^what  does  he  want  with  our 
notes?”  The  old  man  was  puzzled  and 
confused.  He  could  not  make  head  nor 
tail  of  Bill’s  patient  explanations.  Busi¬ 
ness,  he  confeMed,  was  like  Greek  to  him. 

“Go  and  see  him,  BiUy?”  he  said,  at  last. 
“Go  and  see  this  fellow  Strohm.  Tell  him 
he’s  got  to  renew  them  notes.” 

“Fine  chance!”  sniffed  Billy.  “I’ll  bet 
we’ll  find  Strohm  is  one  of  the  guys  behind 
the  Imperial.  He’s  got  us,  dad.  We 
haven’t  a  chance  in  the  world.” 

“Go  an’  see  him,  anyway.  Can’t  let 


none  of  the  boys  lose  any  money  on  account 
of  me,  Billy.” 

Billy  called  on  Mr.  Strohm,  remark¬ 
ing  ^hat  he  might  as  well  go  and  talk 
to  an  octopus,  but  when  he  returned 
he  was  frankly  puzzled. 

“What  does  he  say,  Billy?”  inquired  the 
old  man,  e^erly.  “What  does  he  say?” 

“Hanged  if  I  can  figure  it  out,  dad.  He 
was  as  nice  as  pie.  That  greasy  old  money¬ 
lender  acted  as  if  he  didn't  care  if  we  never 
paid  those  notes.  Made  ’em  payable  on 
demand  but  said  he  wouldn’t  pu^  us.” 

“Well,”  said  the  old  man,  “I’m  glad  that’s 
settled.” 

“Settled!”  shouted  Billy.  “Settled,  my 
eye!  Listen,  dad,  do  you  realize  just  where 
we  stand?” 

For  an  hour  Keith  listened  to  figures. 
He  wandered  in  a  daze  of  dollar  marks.  His 
head  ached.  He  understood  very  little  of  it 
all  but  at  last  Billy  had  dinned  into  his  head 
the  fact  that  the  company  was  in  a  pre¬ 
carious  position  and  that  unless  a  contract 
they  had  been  seeking  from  a  Kirkland  Lake 
company  within  the  week  materialized  they 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  Strohm. 

“We’re  up  against  it  bad,”  Billy  con¬ 
cluded.  “We’ve  got  to  raise  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  I  don’t  ^ow  what  Strohm’s  game 
is.  He  was  smooth  and  nice  to  me.  Said 
he  had  just  taken  over  the  notes  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  along  with  a  lot  of  others, 
and  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  for  the  money. 
He  can’t  be  behind  the  Imperial,  as  I 
thought,  or  he  would  have  put  the  screws  on 
us  right  away.” 

“Mebbe  he  isn’t  up  to  any  game  at  all,” 
said  the  old  man,  mildly. 

“I  know  him.  He’s  got  something  up  his 
sleeve.  Don’t  worry.  We  have  to  get 
those  notes  paid  up  and  get  on  our  feet  in  a 
hurry.  We  couldn’t  raise  any  more  money 
I  suppose?” 

“Not  from  the  boys.  I  wouldn’t  ask  ’em. 
Wouldn’t  want  it  to  get  around  that  we  was 
up  against  it,  Billy.’’ 

“Well,  we  are  up  against  it.  If  that 
Kirkland  Lake  contract  doesn’t  come 
through  I  don’t  know  what  we’ll  do.” 

They  waited,  with  alternating  doubt  and 

hope".’ 

They  lost  the  Kirkland  Lake  contract. 
The  Imperial  got  it  at  a  suicidal  figure. 
Billy  threw  up  his  hands. 

“That  finishes  us!”  he  declared,  bitterly. 
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*‘Do  you  mean  the  company’s  busted, 
Billy?” 

“It  is  if  Strohm  chooses  to  call  those 
notes.” 

“Why  then — then  the  bojrs  will  all  be 
losin’  their  money,  hey?” 

“Most  of  it.  We’re  in  pretty  deep.  But 
who  could  figure  losing  all  those  contracts 
in  a  row.  Almost  any  one  of  ’em  would 
have  helped  us  out  a  lot.  Here  we  are  with 
machinery  on  our  hands,  another  note  due 
from  the  bank  next  month  and  Strohm  may 
come  down  on  us  like  a  thousand  of  brick 
any  minute.” 

“Hmmm!  Guess  we’d  better  get  busy 
and  do  somethin’,  hey  Billy?” 

“That’s  the  worst  of  it.  We  can’t  do 
anythin^.” 

“I’ll  ny  and  think  of  somepin’,  Billy.” 
The  old  man  ambled  out  of  the  ofl&ce,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  Bill  wagged  his  head 
affectionately. 

“Hop)eless,”  he  muttered.  “He’s  hope¬ 
less.  He’s  got  no  more  idea  how  we  stand 
right  now  than  King  Tut!” 

Hard  luck  KEITH  was  surprised  to 
find  himself  trembling  as  he  left  the 
office.  It  was  time,  he  knew,  to  con¬ 
vert  the  hill  of  gold  from  an  illusion  into  a 
fact. 

The  hill  of  gold  would  solve  everything. 
It  was  their  only  hope. 

And  if  there  were  no  hill  of  gold  at  all! 

He  would  not  even  have  his  precious  illu¬ 
sion  left  then.  The  prosp>ect  was  imthink- 
able.  Not  only  would  the  company  be 
wrecked,  not  onJy  would  his  old  friends  lose 
the  money  they  had  invested  on  the  strength 
of  his  name,  but  he  would  never  more  be 
able  to  walk  down  street  in  the  morning  tell¬ 
ing  himself  that  he  had  beaten  the  North 
at  last  because  he  owned  a  hill  of  gold! 

Above  that  disquieting  fear  that  there 
might  be  no  hill  after  an  rose  the  sinister 
shadow  of  his  destiny  of  misfortune,  in 
which  he  had  by  now  come  to  believe  so 
implicitly. 

“But  thev  couldn’t  take  it  away  from 
me,”  he  said  to  himself.  “No  one  knows  of 
it — no  one  but  Vasiliev,  and  he’s  gone. 
Billy  would  see  that  it  was  handled  right, 
in  a  business  way.  Nothin’  fer  me  to  do 
but  go  up  and  stake  the  claims.” 

The  more  he  studied  the  matter  the  more 
clearly  he  saw  that  there  was  only  one 
course  open  to  him.  In  the  hill  alone  lay 


their  salvation — in  that  gorgeous  hill  that 
had  captivated  his  imagination  ever  since 
the  Indian  had  whispered  his  secret  and 
died.  For  something  must  be  done,  he 
knew.  He  flinched  at  the  very  thou^t  of 
the  con^ny’s  impending  ruin.  He  would 
go  down  in  the  annals  (ff  the  North  as  an 
unlucky  man  who  had  capped  his  luckless 
career  by  dragging  his  friends  to  disaster 
with  him. 

Even  so,  he  was  still  undecided  when  he 
returned  to  tiie  office  for  he  was  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  failure.  Billy  was  waiting 
for  him. 

“Strohm  called  up,”  he  said.  “Wants  to 
see  you.” 

“Wants  to  see  me,  hey?” 

“Asked  for  the  president  of  the  company. 
That’s  you.  Better  go  over  now.” 

“What  d’ye  think  he  wants  Billy?” 

Billy  shrugged.  “Perhaps  he’s  decided 
we’re  not  a  good  risk,”  he  said,  gloomily. 
“Go  and  talk  to  him,  dad.  Go  ai^  talk  to 
him.” 

So  Keith  went  to  talk  to  Strohm,  his  trep¬ 
idation  deepening  when  he  was  forced  to 
wait  in  the  outer  office  for  fifteen  minutes 
before  being  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
financier.  He  could  not  imagine  why 
Strohm  should  want  to  see  him  so  shortfy 
after  his  talk  with  Billy,  and  when  the  fat 
man  went  through  the  preliminaries  of  hand¬ 
shaking,  cigar-Ughting  and  weather  dis¬ 
cussion,  without  coming  to  the  point,  his 
amriety  increased. 

At  last  Mr.  Strohm  was  settled  back  in 
his  swivel  chair,  the  cigar  cocked  toward  the 
ceiling,  the  fingers  locked  across  his  bulging 
waistcoat,  Keith  sat  nervously  on  the  edge 
of  his  chair. 

“Well,  Mr.  Keith,”  remarked  Strohm, 
affably.  “I  suppose  you  wonder  ^y  I 
asked  you  to  come  in  and  see  me.  It’s 
about  the  notes,  of  course.” 

“Oh,  yes.  Them  notes.” 

“Your  son  was  over  asking  about  them 
and  I  assured  him  I  was  in  no  hurry  for  the 
money.  It’s  a  big  amount,  so  naturally  I 
didn’t  care  to  fix  any  stated  time  for  pay¬ 
ment.  I  had  to  make  them  payable  on  de¬ 
mand.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Keith,  I 
would  have  preferred  to  talk  to  you  direcdy. 
You  being  president  of  the  company — ” 

“Billy  looks  after  most  of  the  money  end 
of  it,  ye  see.” 

“I  understand  that.  Perfectly.  Per¬ 
fectly,  Mr.  Keith.  But  still,  you  are  the 
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president.  What  1  wanted  to  tell  you  was 
this,  Mr.  Keith.”  Here  Mr.  Strohm  tilted 
down  the  swivel  chair  and  leaned  across  the 
desk,  chewing  at  the  cigar.  “I’m  going  to 
do  the  best  I  can  to  give  you  all  the  time  you 
need  on  those  notes — all  the  time  you  need 
— ^but  there’s  a  possibility,  a  bare  possi¬ 
bility,  that  I  may  have  to  them  within  a 
month  or  six  we^.  1  won’t  do  it  unless  I 
really  have  to — but  you  know  what  business 
is.  My  money  is  pretty  well  tied  up  at 
present  and  there  is  just  that  chance  that  I 
may  have  to  make  use  of  those  notes.  Mind 
— I’m  saying  it’s  just  a  chance — ^but  I 
thought  it  would  be  only  fair  to  you  to  let 
you  know  well  ahead  of  time.  I  believe  in 
being  fair  in  these  things,  so  I’m  telling  you 
this  so  you  won’t  be  caught  unprepared. 
I’m  a  fair  man,  Mr.  Keith,”  orated  Strohm, 
“and  I  wouldn’t  want  to  put  any  one  in  an 
unpleasant  position — business  or  no  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“It’s  good  of  ye  to  let  me  know.” 

“I’m  glad  you  think  so,  Mr.  Keith.  I’m 
^■.d  you  thi^  so.  I  try  to  be  fair.  Well,” 
said  Mr.  Strohm,  rising  and  shaking  hands 
warmly,  “that’s  all  I  wanted  to  tell  you. 
All  the  time  you  want,  if  I  can  possibly  ar¬ 
range  it — but  there’s  just  that  chance  that 
I  might  have  to  present  those  notes  in  a 
mon^ — or  six  weeks.  Good-by,  Mr.  Keith. 
Good-by.” 

He  leered  the  old  man  into  the  outer 
office,  past  the  sleek  stenographer,  out  into 
the  street,  slapping  him  affably  on  the  back 
in  the  meanwhile  and  Keith  found  himself 
on  his  way  to  his  own  office  before  he  fully 
realized  t^t  the  interview  was  over. 

A  month  or  six  weeks! 

That  didn’t  give  them  much  leeway.  He 
surmised  that  Mr.  Strohm  had  taken  this 
delicate  way  of  informing  him  that  the 
money  would  indeed  be  demanded  at  the 
end  of  that  time.  Still,  he  reflected,  in  his 
simplicity,  it  was  mighty  good  for  Strohm 
to  even  let  them  know  that  far  ahead. 

But  the  company  was  facing  disaster. 
Of  that  there  was  no  doubt.  He  had  a 
month  or  six  weeks  in  which  to  avert  the 
crash. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  office  he  made  his 
decision.  He  stood  at  the  crossroads  of 
his  life.  At  the  end  of  one  was  a  valley  of 
shadow  while  the  other  rose  to  a  glittering 
hill  of  gold. 

His  face  was  tense  when  he  returned  to 
Billy. 


“Well,  what  is  it?  What  did  he  say?” 

“He  gives  us  a  month  or  six  weeks.” 

“A  month  or  six  weeks!  We’re  done 
for,  dad.  Done  for.” 

“Mebbe,”  replied  the  old  man  grimly. 
“Me,  I  can’t  underst^md  it  all.  •  I’m  goin’ 
on  a  little  trip,  Billy,  I’m  only  in  the  way 
here.  Fix  it  up  as  best  as  ye  can.  I’m 
goin’  on  a  little  trip.” 


CHAPTER  VI 


BLOOD  AMD  GOLD 


Keith  left  town  unobstmsively.  He 
was  taking  no  chances  so  he  first 
went  to  Tinraiins,  in  the  Porcupine 
field,  then  doubled  back  to  the  railway  and 
went  on  to  Cochrane  at  the  juncfibn  of  the 
T.  &  N.  O.  and  the  Transcontinental. 

The  maneuver  was  wasted  effort. 

A  dissolute  hanger-on  of  the  mining 
camps  by  the  name  of  Tibbs  boarded  the 
train  the  day  he  left  Haileybury.  Tibbs 
followed  him  to  Timmins.  Tibbs  got  drunk 
in  the  gold  camp  and  very  nearly  missed  his 
quarry  but  located  him  in  Cochrane  next 
day.  Then,  because  he  knew  Keith’s  canoe 
by  sight  and  because  he  nosed  around  the 
station  b^^gage  room  until  he  saw  that  the 
craft  had  b^n  checked  through  to  an 
obscure  station  on  the  Transcontinental  in 
northern  Quebec,  he  was  able  to  send  a 
telegram  of  importance  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Strohm. 

Tibbs  was  very  drunk  in  Cochrane  for  a 
week  after  Mr.  Strohm  reached  the  town  in 
response  to  his  message,  because  his  master 
paid  him  well.  Strohm  was  in  a  mood  to 
pay  him  well,  for  although  Keith  had  left 
Cochrane  two  days  previous  to  Strohm’s 
arrival,  the  plump  financier  found  Vasiliev 
waiting  when  he  reached  the  junction  of 
the  raUways. 

“Everything  has  worked  out  wonder¬ 
fully  so  far,”  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands. 
“Wonderfully.  Just  as  we  planned.  I  put 
his  company  on  the  rocks — hinted  that  he 
had  to  bave  the  money  in  six  weeks  at  the 
most — and  he  started  out  directly.” 

“For  the  hill,”  said  Vasiliev,  hoarsely. 
He  had  been  loafing  about  a  little  village 
up  toward  End-of-Steel  ever  since  his 
departure  from  Haileybury,  impatiently 
awaiting  word  from  Strohm.  He  had  rea¬ 
soned  that  to  set  out  for  the  hill  of  gold 
Keith  must  come  first  to  Cochrane,  since 
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the  Indian  who  had  held  the  secret  was 
from  one  of  the  James  Bay  tribes.  The 
days  of  waiting  1^  left  him  haggard  and 
nervous. 

“For  the  hill,  of  course,”  declared  Strohm. 
“Where  else?  It’s  his  oidy  hope.  Ah,  now 
we  can  follow  him!”  His  piggy  eyes  were 
shining  with  greed  and  excitement. 

“He  went  on  alone?” 

“Alone.  Yes.” 

“As  I  thought.  It  will  be  easier  to 
make  him  come  to  terms.” 

Mr.  Strohm  chuckled.  “He’ll  have  no 
witnesses.  And  we’ll  have  each  other — eh 
Vasiliev?”  He  nudged  his  companion  in 
the  ribs.  “Even  if  it  ever  came  to  law  it 
would  be  his  word  against  ours.  Two  to 
one.”  He  shook  with  silent  mirth  and  his 
eyes  became  mere  slits. 

“We’d  best  be  off.  We  haven’t  any  time 
to  lose.” 

“No — you’re  right,”  said  Strohm,  im¬ 
mediately  serious.  “We  can’t  dilly-dally 
like  this.  If  we  ever  lose  track  of  him — ” 

“We  won’t,”  Vasiliev  assured  him. 

Next  morning  they  left  Cochrane  and 
within  the  day  had  reached  the  little  station 
on  the  railway,  where  they  learned  that 
Keith  had  gone  north,  following  the  river. 

IT  WAS  a  turbulent  river  and  there  were 
frequent  portages;  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Strohm  regretted  his  insistence 
that  he  should  be  aUowed  to  go  with 
Vasiliev,  for  he  was  soft  and  flabby,  his 
muscles  unused  to  the  toil  of  paddling  and 
piacking.  But  the  thought  of  the  hill  of 
gold  was  like  balm  to  his  aching  limbs. 
They  struggled  and  the  hill  awaited  them  as 
an  incredible  goal. 

Fresh,  clean  breezes  swept  about  them 
and  the  trees  along  the  river  banks  were 
misty  green,  backed  by  walls  of  spruce  and 
balsam  that  towered  to  the  horizon.  They 
saw  not  the  beauty  for  their  hearts  seethed 
with  greed.  As  they  pushed  their  way 
farther  into  the  wilderness  each  man  drew 
more  and  more  into  himself,  each  went  on 
in  a  tense  and  eager  silence,  obsessed  by  the 
one  purpose. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  follow  Keith’s  trail. 
Vasiliev  was  a  good  bushman  and  each  por¬ 
tage  told  him  a  story.  His  chief  fear  was 
lest  Keith  should  delay,  so  that  they  might 
suddenly  come  in  sight  of  him,  but  the  old 
man  was  well  in  advance,  continuing  farther 
and  farther  up  the  river. 


“The  Indian  said  something  about  a 
creek,”  said  Vasiliev  to  his  companion. 
“I  cau^t  that  much  of  what  he  said  before 
he  died.” 

“We  ^ould  have  followed  closer.  We 
may  have  passed  the  creek  by  now.” 

“Not  yet.” 

They  met  an  Indian  that  day  who  told 
them  of  seeing  Keith  in  camp  by  the  river 
the  previous  night  and  toward  sundown 
they  found  the  remains  of  the  camp-fire  at 
the  mouth  of  a  swiftly  flowing  creA. 

“This  must  be  the  place,”  Vasiliev  de¬ 
cided.  “We’ll  have  to  take  a  chance  on  it.” 

“An  expensive  chance,  if  you’re  wrong,” 
sniffed  Steohm.  He  was  jumpy  and  un¬ 
easy,  fearful  lest  they  should  lose  Keith’s 
trail. 

They  stayed  there  that  night  and  eaiiy 
in  the  morning  set  out  up  the  creek.  The 
stream  was  almost  hidden  by  the  dense 
tangle  of  undergrowth  extending  from  either 
bank  and  Va^liev  turned  the  canoe  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  screen  of  branches,  which 
whipped  their  faces  and  rustled  complain- 
ingly  about  them.  The  dense  forest  seemed 
to  begrudge  even  the  rapid  water  its  winding 
path  toward  the  river  and  a  constant  twi¬ 
light  seemed  to  overhang  them.  They 
seemed  to  be  in  a  ravine  of  towering  trees, 
so  narrow  was  the  stream. 

At  la.st  the  bush  thinned  out  and  the 
creek  was  flanked  by  high  cold  slabs  of 
rock  and  tumbled  boulders,  all  gray  under 
a  darkening  sky.  They  came  to  a  place 
where  blackened  embers  showed  some  one 
had  camped  there  but  a  short  time  before. 

“This  is  the  creek,”  said  Vasiliev. 

“Is  the  hill — do  you  think  the  hill  can  be 
far  away?”  Strohm  was  trembling  with 
excitement. 

“We’ll  have  to  go  very  carefully.  He 
may  be  camping  almost  any  place  along 
here.  We’d  best  wait  imtil  dark,  then  go 
on  up-stream.” 

Strohm  chafed  at  the  delay  but  Vasiliev 
was  insistent.  They  waited  until  night 
before  going  farther  up  the  creek. 

Then  in  the  darkness  they  paddled  on 
against  the  current.  It  was  a  black  night 
and  lowering  clouds  hid  the  stars.  Strohm 
grew  tired  and  fearful  of  the  gloom.  Vasi- 
Uev  was  a  black  shadow  in  the  stem,  stead¬ 
ily  guiding  the  canoe  into  the  darkness 
ahei^. 

A  crimson  pinpoint  of  light  caught  his  e}re. 

“Quiet!”  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
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The  canoe  crept  on. 

The  pinpoint  of  light  became  larger.  It 
was  on  the  shore  to  the  left.  The  embers  of 
a  camp-fire  glowed  in  the  night. 

Never  did  Vasiliev  paddle  so  cautiously 
as  he  did  then.  There  was  not  a  sound. 
At  his  whispered  order,  Strohm,  the  least 
experienced  of  the  two,  rested  his  paddle 
across  the  gunwales  and  sat  motionless  in 
the  bow.  The  canoe  slowly  passed  the 
somber  smear  of  crimson  and  went  on  up¬ 
stream  imtil  a  bend  intervened  and  the  dis¬ 
tant  glow  was  hidden  from  their  view. 

“That’s  where  he’s  camping,”  whispered 
Vasiliev.  “He  must  have  b^  there  all 
day.  We  must  be  near  the  hill  of  gold.” 

A  WHITE  rock  and  a  dead  tree, 
the  Indian  had  said,  and  Keith 
had  found  the  place  the  previous 
afternoon. 

Ht  pitched  his  camp  and  went  on  up  the 
hillside,  through  the  imdeigrowth  until  he 
came  out  on  top  of  the  white  rock  that  rose 
like  a  cliff  from  the  borders  of  the  stream. 

It  gave  him  a  commanding  view  of  the 
country  beyond.  Before  him  lay  a  bleak 
and  hopeless  sweep  of  barren  rock,  like  a 
petrified  sea,  with  sparse  clumps  of  trees  in 
the  distance. 

But  of  a  hill  there  was  no  sign. 

The  cohntry^was  perfectly  flat;  it  was 
a  huge  plateau  of  boulders;  the  only  em¬ 
inences  were  the  trees  that  rose  on  the  far 
side  of  the  dreary  plain.  A  little  weed  lay 
directly  across  from  him,  an  evergreen  bush 
several  acres  in  extent  but  the  coxmtry  all 
about  it  was  flat  and  barren. 

For  a  while  he  was  bewildered.  His 
worst  fears  assailed  him  in  all  their  force. 
The  Indian  had  told  him  the  river  he  must 
follow,  the  location  of  the  creek,  the  land¬ 
marks  near  the  hill — he  had  not  erred. 
But  where  was  the  hill? 

To  be  sure,  as  the  fellow  died,  he  had 
tried  to  specify  his  instructions  further. 
He  had  mutter^  something  about  the  sun¬ 
down,  but  to  that  Keith  had  paid  little  at¬ 
tention.  He  had,  he  thought,  received 
suflScient  directions.  Once  he  reached  the 
white  rock' it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
find  the  hill. 

Puzzled,  he  gazed  all  about.  The  hori¬ 
zon  was  bare,  save  where  the  evergreen 
bush  rose  against  the  sky;  elsewhere  all 
was  flat  rock  and  tiimbled  l^ulders. 

There  was  some  connection  between  the 
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white  rock  upon  which  he  stood,  and  the 
setting  sun.  That  he  remembered,  but  the  < 

Indian  had  been  unable  to  make  it  clear.  i 

It  was  close  on  sunset  now  and  the  glowing  1 

^here  was  .sinking  in  a  welter  of  crimson  i 

beyond  the  evergr^n  bush.  The  tops  of  the 
trees  were  ragged  silhouettes  in  the  fiery  glare. 

He  gazed  patiently  toward  the  west. 

The  sun  sank  lower.  He  felt  that  he  was 
making  a  fool  of  himself.  What  connec¬ 
tion  could  the  sunset  have  with  the  hill  of 
gold?  Superstition!  An  odd  thought 
crossed  his  mind  that  perhaps  this  was  some 
gigantic  tribal  jest — ^e  sun  itself  at  even¬ 
ing  forming  hills  of  gold  among  the  clouds. 

Suddenly  he  gave  a  mutter  of  astonish¬ 
ment. 

The  sun  had  gone  suddenly  down  beyond 
the  green  bush.  The  trees  were  not  dense 
and  ordinarily  the  light  would  have  gleamed 
redly  through  the  trees  but  now  the  sun 
itself  seemed  to  have  disappeared,  although 
it  could  not  have  reached  the  horizon.  At 
the  borders  of  the  bush  the  trees  stood 
darkly  against  the  flaming  sky,  but  in  the 
center  of  the  woods  a  great  dark  object  rose 
against  the  simset.  It  had  been  invisible 
before,  shielded  by  the  trees,  but  now  it 
stood  in  blank  r^ef  as  a  crude,  conical 
shape  in  the  middle  of  the  bush. 

Keith  left  the  flat  rock  and  hastened 
down  across  the  barren  plateau,  skirting  his 
way  among  the  tumbled  boulders.  The 
bu^  was  but  a  few  hundred  yards  away  but 
in  his  excitement  it  seemed  that  he  would 
never  reach  it  and  when  at  last  he  came  into 
the  lengthening  shadow  of  the  woods  the 
object  he  had  seen  outlined  against  the  sun 
had  disappeared.  It  was  hidden  by  the 
trees  again  but  he  scrambled  through  the 
undergrowth,  into  the  depths  of  the  bush. 

There,  at  last,  jealously  surrounded  by 
the  trees  that  cirded  a  Uttle  clearing,  he 
came  upon  the  hill  of  gold. 

HIS  knees  were  trembling.  His  hands 
shook  as  he  moved  about  a  tremen¬ 
dous  dome  of  rock,  touching  here  and 
there  at  irregular  wrinkles  and  splotches 
that  gleamed  dully  in  the  fading  light. 

The  surface  of  the  great  dome  literally 
glittered  with  gold.  There  was  incalcu¬ 
lable  wealth  in  its  seams. 

He  knelt  on  the  ground  by  the  hill,  tear¬ 
ing  away  the  moss  that  covered  the  sloping 
ro^.  Free  gold  in  the  enormous  dome, 
tree  gold  beneath  the  moss. 
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The  hill  was  a  monument  to  all  the  wealth 
of  the  Gold  Countiy.  It  rose  majestically 
in  the  middle  oi  the  bush,  old  and  gray, 
beaten  by  the  rains  and  snows  and  gales  of 
many  years — Bladen  with  riches. 

Kath  sat  down  on  a  fallen  tree  near  by 
and  gazed  at  the  dome  of  rock.  He  felt 
weak  with  the  access  of  his  triumph. 

The  hill  was  about  twenty  feet  in  height 
and  sloped  gradually  to  its  apex  from  the 
borders  of  the  clearing.  A  glacial  freak. 
Gold  gleamed  on  its  surface  in  tortured 
seams  like  the  veins  on  the  back  of  an  old 
man’s  hand.  ^ 

Keith  got  up  and  circled  the  dome  of 
rock.  He  scrutinized  the  dull  splotches, 
felt  of  them  as  though  to  assure  himself  that 
his  eyes  were  not  deceiving  him.  It  was 
gold.  There  was  no  doubt  of  it.  This  hill 
was  packed  with  gold  and  this  little  bush 
grew  above  a  treasure  house  that  culminated 
in  the  dome. 

His  eyes  shone.  His  heart  poimded  with 
a  wild  elation.  This  was  the  end;  this  was 
the  goal;  this  was  what  he  had  striven  for 
these  many  years. 

“It’s  mine,”  he  muttered. 

Twilight  had  fallen  before  he  finally 
aroused  himself  to  more  definite  action. 
Reluctantly,  he  left  the  somber  dome  of 
rock  that  rose  gloomily  from  the  clearing 
and  made  his  way  to  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  bush.  There  he  erected  a  discovery 
post,  in  a  caim  of  stones.  He  smoothed 
away  a  placetit  the  top  of  the  p)ost  with  his 
knife,  and  therein  wrote  his  name  and  the 
hour. 

This  asserted  his  claim  to  the  hill  of  gold 
and  would  suffice  for  the  time  being.  In 
the  morning  he  would  begin  staking  out  his 
claims. 

The  next  day  was  insufficient  for  the 
work,  for  he  had  a  right  to  nine  claims  and 
this  meant  much  labor,  trudging  across  a 
great  tract  of  country  all  around  the  golden 
hill.  He  had  to  put  up  his  corner  posts, 
pace  out  his  distances,  and  when  night 
came  he  still  had  work  to  do. 

He  was  impatient  to  be  on  his  way  back 
down  the  river  for  he  would  not  feel  safe 
until  he  had  reached  the  recording  office. 

He  was  sleeping  when  Vasiliev  and 
Strohm  passed  up>-stream  in  the  darkness 
and  when  morning  came  he  went  out  over 
the  plateau  of  rock  toward  the  green  bush, 
confident  that  he  was  the  only  white  man 
1  in  all  that  wilderness. 
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He  did  not  know  when  he  left  his  camp 
that  two  pairs  of  eyes  were  watching. 

He  spent  the  day  completing  the  staking 
of  his  claims,  work  that  took  1^  far  afield. 
All  day  he  was  watched  as  he  toiled  in  the 
glaring  sun  and  he  was  watched  as  he  came 
down  across  the  plateau  and  vanished 
among  the  boulders  toward  the  creek. 

Had  he  even  looked  back  before  he  went 
down  to  his  camp  he  might  have  seen  the 
two  impatient  figures  making  their  way 
among  ^e  rocks,  toward  the  clump  of  trees 
that  masked  the  hill  he  had  visit^  no  less 
than  half  a  dozen  times  that  day. 

After  9U{^)er  he  decided  to  return  to 
the  hill  once  again  before  setting  out 
on  his  journey  back  to  the  railway. 
He  had  taken  samples  but,  on  looking  them 
over,  he  was  not  aitirely  satisfied.  They 
were  rich  but  somehow  they  did  not  seem  to 
do  justice  to  the  hill.  He  would  go  back,  he 
decided,  and  get  samples  that  were  even 
more  spectacular. 

The  sun  had  set  when  he  returned  across 
the  plateau  and  the  little  bush  looked 
gloomy  and  forbidding  as  he  approached. 

He  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  reflected  that 
this  uninviting  cop>se  of  trees  shielded  a  gol- 
conda  from  the  eyes  of  men.  The  old  In¬ 
dian  who  had  first  stumbled  on  the  secret 
kept  it  well.  Unable  to  claim  the  gold  him¬ 
self  because  of  his  race  he  had  kept  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it  from  the  hated  whites.  It  be¬ 
longed  to  Keith  now — Hard  Luck  Keith, 
who  had  lived  among  the  Indians  and  had 
known  their  ways  and  had  been  a  friend  to 
all  of  them. 

He  made  his  way  toward  the  bush.  As 
he  reached  the  shadow  of  the  trees  he  heard 
a  sound  that  left  him  tense. 

It  was  a  voice! 

His  teeth  clenched. 

A  voice?  Here?  He  must  be  dreaming. 
Some  pyassing  murmur  of  the  wind  in  the 
branches  overhead.  Some  deceptive  whisper 
of  the  undergrowth! 

He  heard  it  again.  A  human  voice,  gruff 
— the  tones  raised  in  anger. 

He  was  overwhelmed  by  a  fatalistic  disap>- 
p>ointment.  His  brain  was  swept  by  con¬ 
fusion.  Silently,  mechanically,  he  went 
forward. 

There  were  two  voices.  He  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  words — 

“You  promised  fifty-fifty!” 

Vasiliev! 
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He  recognized  the  voice  immediately. 
He  had  known  aH  along  that  Vasiliev  was 
the  man  he  must  fight  for  the  hill  of  gold. 
But  how  came  he  here  at  this  time?  And 
who  was  with  him? 

Then  came  a  patient  voice  in  oily  tones — 

‘‘You  misimderstood.  Ten  per  cent,  is 
all  you  get.  You  are  just  my  agent — my 
<guide— ” 

A  splutter  of  wrath. 

“Your  guidel  You  fat  crook!  Would 
you  have  ever  known  of  this  place  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  me?” 

“Would  you  have  ever  foimd  it  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  me?” 

Keith  crept  forward  and  peered  through 
the  branches.  He  saw  Strohm  and  Vasiliev 
facing  one  another  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
gold. 

He  was  immensely  surprised  when  he  saw 
Strohm.  Then  in  a  flash  he  divined  the 
association  between  these  two — they  had 
forced  him  to  seek  the  hill — they  h^  fol¬ 
lowed.  .  .  . 

They  were  quarreling.  Vasiliev’s  face 
was  flushed  with  rage.  Strohm,  plump,  im- 
perttirbable,  was  smiling. 

“He^e  is  the  agreement  you  signed,”  he 
was  saying,  as  he  took  a  folded  sheet  of 
p^>er  from  his  pocket.  “At  least  it  is  a 
cc^y.  You  will  notice  that  it  reads  no 
more  than  ten  per  cent — ” 

Vasiliev  tore  the  paper  from  his  hand. 

“It’s  a  fake!”  he  snarled.  ^“You  changed 
those  figiures — ” 

‘Trove  it.” 

“I’ll  go  in  with  Keith  and  you  won’t  get 
anything.” 

“Keith  will  laugh  at  you  and  you  know  it. 
Then  you’ll  get  nothing.  Ten  per  cent, 
is  better  than  that.” 

The  old  man  saw  Vasiliev  reach  swiftly 
for  his  hip.  Metal  flashed.  A  revolver 
pressed  against  Strohm’s  waist. 

“Now,”  said  Vasiliev,  coldly.  “We’ll 
just  change  the  figures  on  that  agreement 
and  put  the  date  ahead.  You  won’t  put 
■""luiything  like  this  over  on  me.” 

Patiently,  Strohm  shook  his  head. 

“You  must  stand  by  it.” 

“I’ll  give  you  five  seconds.  Then  I’ll 
blow  you  into  Kingdom  Come.” 

Mr.  Strohm  smiled  sadly. 

“One — two — three — ” 

“Ten  per  cent.” 

“Strc^,  I’ll  kill  you  where  you  stand. 
Four-” 


'  “No.” 

“Five!” 

Vasiliev  pressed  the  trigger. 

It  snapped  dully.  He  pressed  it  again 
and  again.  The  revolver  was  not  loaded. 

“I  took  the  trouble  to  remove  the  shells,” 
remarked  Strohm,  casually. 

Vasiliev  was  at  a  loss  for  words  or  actions. 
He  stared  fixedly  at  Strohm  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  began  walk¬ 
ing  toward  the  bush. 

Old  Man  Keith,  from  his  hiding  place, 
could  see  Vasiliev’s  angry  frown,  could  see 
the  white,  even  teeth  biting  at  the  strong, 
black  mustache. 

Then,  with  a  start  of  surprise,  he  saw  that 
Strohm  was  drawing  a  revolver  from  his 
own  belt 

“Where  are  you  going?”  Strohm  called 
out,  softly. 

“To  Keith!”  snapped  Vasiliev. 

Strohm  raised  the  revolver  very  deliber¬ 
ately  and  aimed  it  directly  at  the  retreating 
figure. 

Instinctively,  the  old  man,  hidden  in  the 
thicket,  gave  a  cry  of  warning. 

Vasiliev  wheeled  in  his  tracks.  He 
plunged  to  one  side  as  the  weapon  barked. 

Then  he  sprawled  on  the  ground  as  the 
revolver  spoke  again,  the  echo  of  the  first 
shot  roaring  among  the  trees. 

Vasiliev’s  ^ht  arm  flung  out  Some¬ 
thing  flashed  in  the  gloom. 

Strohm  gasped. 

His  mouth  twitched.  His  eyes  stared. 
The  blade  of  a  hunting  knife  stuck  full  in 
his  fat  throat 

The  revolver  dropped  from  his  fingers  and 
clattered  onto  the  rock.  He  swayed.  He 
clutched  vainly  at  the  length  of  sted.  Then 
he  tumbled  in  a  heap. 

There  was  a  bright  splotch  of  blood  on  the 
hill  of  gold. 

CHAPTER  Vn 

PURSUIT 

EITH  was  silent,  motionless  with 
horror. 

He  saw  Vasiliev  stand  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  staring  at  the  body  slumped  down  by 
the  base  of  the  hill.  Then  Vasiliev  wheeled 
about,  peering  anxiously  into  the  bush. 
Keith  could  not  move  a  muscle  and  with  a 
hopeless  resignation  he  saw  Vasiliev  quiver 
with  surprise.  The  killer  had  seen  him. 


The  HiU  of  Gold 


Vasiliev  strode  over  toward  the  thicket 
his  face  twitching.  The  c^d  man  stood 
erect.  They  faced  one  another. 

‘T  know  I  heard  some  one  call  out,”  said 
Vasiliev,  dully. 

Keith  did  not  answer.  Vasiliev  went  on — 

“You  saw  it?” 

The  old  man  nodded. 

Vasiliev’s  lips  drew  back  from  his  strong 
teeth. 

“He  deserved  it.” 

The  old  man  found  voice.  He  said, 
huskily — 

“Neither  of  ye  had  any  right  here.” 

Vasiliev  did  not  appear  to  hear  him.  He 
turned  and  regarded  ^e  supine  body  on  the 
rocks.  Strohm’s  head  sagged  horribly  to 
one  side  and  a  pool  of  blood  was  widening. 

“We’ve  got  to  get  together  on  this,”  he 
said. 

The  old  man  laughed,  shortly. 

“Get  together?”  he  cried.  “Do  ye  take 
me  for  a  fool,  Vasiliev?  The  two  of  ye 
were  here  to  jump  my  claims.  The  fi^t 
was  between  ye  both.  It’s  a  hangin’ 
matter.” 

“But  we’ve  got  to  get  togetherl”  Vasiliev 
declared,  excitedly.  “If  you  keep  quiet  we 
can  both  have  the  h’ll — ” 

Resentment  flamed  in  Keith’s  heart. 

“It’s  my  hill  anyway,”  he  snapped,  scorn¬ 
fully.  “Am  I  likely  to  keep  quiet  for  such 
scum  as  ye  are,  Vasiliev?  Am  I  likely  to 
protect  ye  and  let  ye  share  in  the  claims  ye 
would  have  stole  from  me  if  ye  could?” 

“You’d  better,”  said  Vasiliev,  slowly  and 
intensely.  “Unless,”  he  added,  “you  want 
to  join 

He  pointed  toward  the  sprawled  corpse  by 
the  hill  of  gold. 

UP  TO  this  time  Vasiliev  had  been  act¬ 
ing  and  talking  like  a  man  in  a  daze, 
but  now  he  seemed  to  realize  the 
situation  in  all  its  clarity.  While  Keith  was 
still  grasping  the  portent  of  the  threat, 
understanding  that  his  own  death  would  be 
Vasiliev’s  only  hope  of  escapie,  the  murderer 
whirled  about  and  plunged  toward  the 
corpise  of  Strohm. 

In  the  limp  hand  of  the  dead  man  was  the 
revolver! 

Keith  was  unarmed.  He  followed  in¬ 
stinct.  He  turned  and  fled.  Branches 
slashed  his  face;  he  tripped  and  stumbled 
over  roots  and  stumps;  the  undergrowth 
tanxled  about  his  legs;  he  dodged  hither 
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and  thither,  heading  toward  the  outskirts  of 
the  bush. 

He  heard  Vasiliev  shout  hoarsely. 

The  revolver-banged.  It  sounded  like  a 
thunderclap  in  his  ears.  He  careened  over 
a  stump,  lurched,  sprawled  into  a  low  clump 
of  bushes  on  hands  and  knees,  scrambled  to 
his  feet  and  crashed  headlong  into  a  wall  of 
branches.  They  threshed  about  his  head 
but  he  broke  his  way  through. 

He  could  hear  the  bushes  far  behind 
crackling  and  snapping  wildly  as  Vasiliev 
plunged  in  pursuit. 

The  revolver  barked  viciously  again. 

The  old  man  stumbled  on  through  the 
undergrowth,  and  as  he  ran  he  cast  a  fright¬ 
ened  look  behind. 

He  could  not  see  Vasiliev  althou^  he 
could  hear  his  pursuer  floundering  through 
the  bru^. 

Keith  was  panting.  He  could  not  keep 
this  up  long.  If  he  remained  in  the  bush, 
sooner  or  later  he  would  give  out.  Vasiliev, 
he  knew,  was  desperate  now,  bent  on  murder 
to  shield  murder.  If  he  Idt  the  shelter  of  the 
woods  he  would  be  defenseless  out  on  the 
barren,  rocky  plateau,  without  shelter,  and 
he  would  be  shot  down.  In  his  wild  flight  he 
foimd  the  way  barred  by  a  fallen  tree.  He 
was  about  to  scramble  over  it  when  he  hesi¬ 
tated,  his  eye  catching  the  hint  of  a  hollow 
in  the  dank  grass  that  grew  about  the  trunk. 
He  plunged  down  into  the  grass,  scrambling 
into  the  space  beneath  the  tree.  It  was  a 
mere  depression  in  the  earth,  barely  enough 
to  accommodate  his  slight  body,  but  he 
wriggled  into  the  hollow,  reaching  out  at 
the  same  time  to  brush  back  the  tall  grass 
so  that  it  would  again  conceal  his  hiding 
place. 

He  was  just  in  time.  Footsteps  thudded 
in  the  earth.  Twigs  snapped.  He  could 
hear  the  labored  breathing  of  Vasiliev  as 
the  fellow  came  running  out  of  the  bush, 
straight  toward  the  fallen  tree. 

He  waited  in  agony. 

Vasiliev  pounded  along  through  the  heavy 
grass  and  then  his  footstepis  became  slower. 

Keith  caught  his  breath.  Had  he  left  a 
clear  trail  through  that  grass? 

Vasiliev  moved  about  uncertainly.  Keith 
heard  him  clear  his  throat.  He  glanced 
sideways  and  his  heart  jumped  as  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  his  pursuer’s  heavy  boot,  not 
five  inches  away. 

Vasiliev  stood  there  for  a  few  seconds. 
Keith  lived  a  century. 
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Then  Vasiliev  suddenly  leaped  over  the 
^en  tree  and  went  hastening  on  through 
the  undeigrowth,  with  twigs  and  branches 
crackling  at  his  heels.  The  old  man  was 
weak  with  relief.  He  lay  there  in  his 
cramped  refuge,  sweat  standing  out  on  his 
forehead,  listening  to  the  retreating  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  murderer. 

“Can’t  stay  here  long,”  he  told  himself. 

If  Vasiliev  failed  to  find  him  in  the  woods 
he  would  lie  in  wait  for  him  at  the  camp. 
Keith  knew  the  fellow  would  shoot  him  at 
sight.  His  only  hope  was  to  get  to  the 
camp  first  and  take  instant  flight  down  the 
creek. 

He  listened,  anxiously. 

Vasiliev  was  still  in  the  deep  bush,  some 
distance  away  by  now.  He  was  systemati¬ 
cally  beating  through  the  undergrowth. 

Keith  crept  out  of  his  hiding  place,  raised 
his  head  above  the  level  of  the  grass,  and 
looked  cautiously  around. 

The  way  was  clear. 

He  made  his  way  carefully  through  the 
grass,  toward  the  outskirts  of  the  little 
wood.  Everything  depended  on  silence. 
He  crept  swiftly,  yet  noiselessly  as  an  In¬ 
dian,  his  feet  avoiding  the  dry  twigs  on  the 
ground,  his  arms  pushing  aside  the  branches 
at  his  side. 

In  the  distance  he  could  still  hear  Vasiliev 
searching  for  him,  hunting  as  assiduously  as 
a  bloodhoimd,  and  with  a  heart  as  merciless. 

Keith  crept  on  through  the  bush  until  at 
last  he  emerged  from  the  undergrowth  at 
the  verge  of  the  woods  and  faced  the  bare 
plateau  between  him  and  the  river.  It  was 
twilight,  but  the  great  expanse  of  rock  was 
as  open  as  a  blank  page. 

He  started  across  the  barren  space. 
There  were  boulders  here  and  there  that 
afforded  some  slight  shelter  and  he  ran 
from  one  to  the  other,  occasionally  crouch¬ 
ing  down  and  looking  back.  The  outlines 
of  the  bush  were  b(M:oming  blurred  with 
approaching  night  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  Vasiliev. 

Keith  was  half-way  across  the  plateau 
when  Vasiliev  emerg^  from  the  woods,  re¬ 
volver  in  hand.  He  caught  sight  of  the  old 
man  at  once,  nuining  across  between  two 
great  boulders,  and  at  that  he  gave  a  shout 
of  triumph. 

He  leveled  the  revolver  and  fired. 

The  bullet  chipped  off  a  bit  of  rock  that 
skittered  close  by  Keith’s  feet.  The  old 
man  glanced  behind,  dodged  to  one  side. 


then  fled  across  the  intervening  space  to¬ 
ward  the  river.  He  did  not  try  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  the  boulders,  but  he  ran  zigzagging 
this  way  and  that,  across  the  rocks.  Once 
he  slipped  and  fell  but  he  was  up  again  in  a 
moment,  unconscious  of  his  tom  and  bleed¬ 
ing  hands. 

Vasiliev  fired  again  but  again  he  missed 
that  fleeing  target  and  when  once  more  he 
pressed  the  trigger  it  snapped  on  an  empty 
chamber.  He  cursed.  There  were  shells 
in  his  pocket.  Strohm’s  revolver  was  a  .38, 
as  was  his  own,  and  swiftly  he  loaded  the 
weapon.  This  took  time,  and  when  he 
took  up  the  pursuit  again,  Keith  had  disap- 
jjeared  beyond  the  rim  of  the  rock. 

The  old  man  slid  and  stumbled  down 
the  hillside  toward  the  camp  by  the 
creek.  Every  instant  he  expected  to 
hear  the  bark  of  the  revolver  behind  him 
again.  All  his  energies  were  bent  on  gaining 
the  camp  before  Vasiliev  should  come  within 
sight  from  across  the  plateau. 

He  plunged  down  among  the  rocks,  tore 
through  the  undergrowth  and  came  within 
sight  of  his  camp.  The  canoe  was  drawn 
up  on  shore;  his  rifle  lay  across  his  packsack. 
He  reeled,  stumbled,  fell  upon  the  weapon, 
then  turned. 

His  eyes  scanned  the  top  of  the  slope  and 
at  that  moment  the  tall  figure  of  Vasiliev 
was  silhouetted  there  against  the  steely 
sky  of  twilight.  The  old  man  pulled  the 
trigger — not  to  kill  but  to  woimd — but  the 
light  was  uncertain. 

The  effect,  however,  was  immediate. 
Vasiliev  heard  the  whine  of  the  bullet 
past  his  ears  and  he  flimg  himself  down 
among  the  rocks.  Down  in  the  shadows  by 
the  river,  with  the  tall  trees  overhanging,  he 
could  scarcely  discern  the  old  man,  but  at 
last  he  saw  him,  crouched  by  the  canoe, 
the  rifle  at  his  shoulder.  He  flung  up  the 
revolver. 

Keith  fired  again. 

There  was  a  spatter  of  rock  dust  in  Vasi- 
liev’s  face.  He  realized  that  he*  was  not 
well  hidden  and  for  the  next  moment  all  his 
attention  was  devoted  to  concealing  himself 
and  he  wriggled  back  up  over  the  slope,  into 
the  shelter  of  two  great  boulders. 

The  old  man  had  gained  his  end.  He  had 
driven  Vasiliev  to  cover  and  that  sufficed 
for  the  time  being.  He  concealed  himself  in 
the  bushes  and  lay  there,  the  rifle  trained  on 
the  boulders,  patiently  waiting  for  darkness. 


For  five  minutes  neither  made  a  move.  One  purpose  pounded  at  his  mind. 

Then  Vasiliev  cautiously  peeped  out  of  his  He  must  overtake  Keith.  The  old  man 
hiding  place.  must  never  reach  the  railway. 

A  bullet  clipped  through  the  brim  of  his  Vasiliev  scrambled  along  the  bank  of  the 
hat.  Hastily  he  withdrew.  creek.  His  heart  was  thudding.  His  mouth 

The  twilight  deepened.  Shadows  melted  was  dry  and  hot.  His  eyes  were  staring, 
with  the  black  waters  of  the  river  and-gloom  When  at  last  he  reached  his  own  camp  he 
veiled  the  hillside.  >  snatched  up  his  rifle  and  blankets,  flung 

The  old  Tnan  left  the  shelter  of  the  bushes,  them  into  the  canoe,  pushed  the  light  craft 
He  had  the  advantage,  for  the  boulders  out  into  the  water,  and  then  ladled  des- 
were  still  af^Mirent  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  perately  down-stream  in  pursuit  of  Keith, 
but  darkness  obscured  the  river  bank.  He 

put  his  packsack  into  the  canoe.  The  CHAPTER  VTTT 

paddles  were  in  place.  His  tent  was  still 

on  shore  but  it  would  have  to  be  left  behmd.  xhe  flooded  forest 

He  folded  up  the  blankets,  however,  and 

carefully  put  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  "V  TIGHT  seldom  held  terrors  for  Keith, 
canoe.  He  had  moved  noiselessly  and  there  Many  times  he  had  traveled  in  the 

had  been  no  sound  from  the  top  of  the  slope.  ^  wilderness  after  dark,  in  the  rain  of 
Then  Keith  moved  swiftly  and  with  no  spring,  the  moonlight  of  summer,  the  gales 
regard  for  silence.  He  shoved  the  canoe  of  autumn,  the  blizzards  of  winter.  The 
out  into  the  water,  the  keel  grating  with  uncanny  changes  that  darkness  makes  in 
a  clattering  uproar  over  the  pebbles.  He  the  forests,  rivers  and  mountains,  affected 
leaped  into  the  stem,  grasped  a  paddle  and  him  not  at  all. 

sent  the  frail  craft  out  into  mid-stream.  But  this  night  it  was  different.  His 

A  stabbing  little  flash  Of  light  came  from  nerves  were  taut.  Death  crept  behind  him, 

among  the  rocks,  a  bullet  flipped  into  the  The  darkness  that  enveloped  him  was 
water  with  a  splash.  haunted  with  formless  terrors. 

Keith  tiumed  the  canoe  down-stream.  The  creek  was  very  quiet.  The  rocky 

rested  his  paddle  across  the  gunwales,  and  banks  rose  like  mysterious  walls,  without 

snatched  up  the  rifle.  He  firc^  back  toward  shape  or  substance  and  the  lucent  sky  above 

the  place  where  the  light  had  flashed  as  was  like  the  skylight  to  a  prison.  His  paddle 
the  revolver  barked.  There  was  a  great  rose  and  fell  and  water  swirled  that  sent  the 
crashing  among  the  branches  about  the  craft  leaping  ahead.  The  current  was  with 
camp.  Rocks  were  bumping  and  rolling  him  and  he  made  good  progress,  but  he  knew 
down  the  slope  and  splashing  into  the  water,  that  the  current  was  with  Vasiliev  as  well. 

He  picked  up  the  paddle  again  and  bent  The  silence  was  profoimd.  It  was  the  si- 
low  in  the  stem,  llie  blade  rose  and  fell  lence  of  a  dead  world.  It  was  a  silence  that 
in  short,  powerful  strokes.  The  canoe  aroused  insane  and  abominable  fancies;  it 
skimmed  across  the  water  into  a  friendly  seemed  as  if  he  were  the  only  man  left  (m 
wall  of  darkness.  earth,  paddling  through  eternal  blackness 

Vasiliev,  back  on  shore,  emptied  his  re-  down  an  interminable  river, 
volver  after  the  vague  shape  of  the  canoe  Once  in  a  while  some  animal  would  mstle 
that  sped  away  into  the  gloom.  But  he  through  the  bushes  at  the  water’s  edge;  it 
knew  he  was  beaten.  Keith  had  escaped  would  be  a  sound  quick,  significant  of  fear, 
him.  Keith  would  reach  the  railway  first  Keith  would  feel  his  muscles  twitch.  Fear 
and  register  his  claim  to  the  hill  of  gold,  mled  the  wilderness  at  night  and  this  time 
Keith  would  tell  of  the  murder  of  Strohm.  he  was  under  its  spell.  So  was  Vasiliev,  pad- 
An  appalling  dread  descended  on  him.  dling  desperately  behind,  with  the  ghost  of 
He  was  possessed  by  a  ghastly  panic.  Strohm  demanding  further  blood  from  the 

He  turned  and  ran  up  the  shore  toward  shadow  of  the  hill  of  gold, 
his  own  camp.  Trees  and  bushes  extended  When  he  left  the  creek  and  glided  out 
out  over  the  water.  He  crashed  into  them,  onto  the  open  river  he  had  devi^  a  plan, 

unseeing,  stumbled  into  the  water,  slipped  Over  to  the  east,  on  the  Chibouc  IGver, 
and  fell  among  the  rocks,  sprawled  into  the  men  had  been  building  a  great  dam.  It  was 
shallows,  picked  himself  up  and  plunged  to  be  a  colossal  reservoir  and  the  construc- 
on  up  the  shore.  tion  had  been  going  on  for  close  on  two 
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years.  A  railway  had  been  built  from  the 
main  line  of  the  Transcontinental  to  the. 
point  on  Chibouc  where  the  workers  toiled 
at  the  mammoth  dam. 

“If,”  he  reflected,  “I  can  portage  over  to 
the  Chibouc  and  paddle  down  to  where 
they’re  buildin’  this  here  dam  I  can  take 
the  tnun  to  the  main  line.  I’ll  beat  Vasi- 
liev  out  to  Cochrane  by  hours.” 

This  was  his  scheme,  its  only  drawback 
being  the  night  portage  to  the  other  river. 
But  he  knew  of  a  place  where  the  two  rivers 
were  but  a  mile  apart,  although  a  swamp 
lay  between,  and  he  resolved  to  take  the 
chance.  If  he  tried  to  race  Vasiliev  directly 
to  the  Tna.in  line  he  would  fail,  for  the  fellow 
was  younger.  Keith,  sturdy  old  bushman 
though  he  vras,  knew  that  the  years  had 
robb^  his  muscles  of  their  resiliency  and 
his  body  of  its  strength.  He  was  no  match 
for  his  pursuer  in  su^  a  race. 

His  only  hope  was  to  outwit  the  man  who 
hastened  on  his  trail.  If  he  lost,  it  meant 
death,  for  only  by  his  death  could  Vasiliev 
escape  the  consequences  of  Strohm’s  mur¬ 
der,  only  by  his  death  could  Vasiliev  win  the 
Mil  of  gold. 

Shadows  lay  heavily  across  the  river, 
reaching  out  from  the  wooded  shores  and 
there  was  a  Him  moon  wMch  Mt  a  ragged 
pathway  of  light  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
He  forg^  his  way  on  through  the  appalling 
stillness,  the  terrible  blackness,  following 
the  course  with  practised  eye,  guiding  his 
craft  swiftly  down  the  windij^  waterway. 

IT  MUST  have  been  after  midnight  when 
he  came  to  the  place  where  he  would 
portage  over  to  Chibouc. 

He  discerned  it  by  an  abrupt  break  in  the 
gloomy  skyline  to  Ms  left,  a  deep  depression 
in  the  wooded  bank,  and  he  turned  the 
canoe  toward  the  shore.  The  shingle  grated 
beneath  the  keel.  In  the  dim  light  he 
peered  about  him.  He  had  j udged  correctly. 
He  was  at  the  entrance  to  a  little  valley,  a 
dark  and  gloomy  place,  and  there  was  a 
trail  of  sorts  tlurough  there,  across  the 
swamp  to  CMbouc. 

He  folded  up  his  blankets  and  lashed 
them  inside  the  canoe,  put  the  light  p>ack 
upon  Ms  back,  then  raised  the  canoe  upon 
Ms  shoulders.  The  weight  was  consider¬ 
able,  for  he  was  tired,  but  by  a  judicious 
method  of  balancing,  acquired  by  years  of 
practise,  he  was  able  to  lessen  the  strain 
upon  his  muscles.  Then,  bowed  under 


the  burden,  he  strode  forward  into  the 
valley. 

It  was  pitchy  dark  between  the  hills  and 
he  had  never  been  over  the  trail  before. 
Overhanging  branches  banged  smartly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  He  had  to  pick 
his  way  carefully  for  a  loose  stone  might 
have  meant  his  downfall. 

The  moon  came  out  from  behind  a  cloud 
and  showed  him  the  faint  path  ahead, 
winding  on  up  the  hill.  He  set  his  jaw  for 
the  climb.  The  canoe  swayed  from  side  to 
side.  His  knees  bent  under  him.  Sweat 
streamed  down  his  forehead  into  his  eyes. 
He  struggled  upward. 

“Not  in  the  shape  I  used  to  be,”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  Keith  could  remember  the  time 
^en  he  would  have  packed  a  canoe  up  such 
a  slope  without  turning  a  hair. 

Pebbles  rolled  under  his  feet,  went  tum¬ 
bling  down  the  hill.  The  canoe  brushed 
through  leaves  and  branches  with  a  scraping 
sound  that  was  intensely  clear  in  the  still 
night.  This  disturbed  Mm  for  he  knew  he 
was  still  within  sight  of  the  river  and  Vasi¬ 
liev  might  be  along  at  any  time. 

His  heart  was  p>ounding,  his  throat  felt 
full  and  hot  when  at  length  he  reached  the 
top  of  the  slop>e.  He  put  down  the  canoe 
and  rested  for  a  moment.  Far  below  he 
could  see  the  smooth  black  river,  the  moon¬ 
light  glinting  on  water  like  onyx  and  the 
forest  rose  in  dark  magnificence  beyond. 
The  hooting  of  an  owl  in  the  somber  distance 
was  a  lonely  soimd  that  rang  sadly  through 
the  deep  stillness. 

There  was  no  sign  of  Vasiliev.  Keith  felt 
a  momentary  elation.  “I’ve  shook  Mm  all 
right,  I  guess,”  he  said  to  himself,  and  when 
he  was  rested  he  resumed  his  burden  and 
went  on  his  way  toward  the  swamp. 

The  moon  was  low  in  the  sky  and  clear  of 
the  clouds.  Keith  was  at  the  top  of  the 
slope,  an  ungainly  figure  beneath  the  sway¬ 
ing  canoe. 

Vasiliev,  paddling  desperately  around  the 
river  bend,  caught  a  fleeting  glimpwe  of  this 
strange  apparition  silhouett^  against  the 
silver  sphere,  before  Keith  went  on  down 
the  other  side  of  the  hill,  into  the  maw  of 
darkness. 

Had  Vasiliev  been  a  moment  later  he 
would  have  missed  it.  He  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  on  down  the  river,  unconscious  of  the 
old  man’s  ruse. 

But  luck,  as  he  considered  it,  was  with 
him. 
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“Trying  to  give  me  the  slip,  ehl”  he  said. 
^‘Going  over  to  the  Chibouc.” 

A  twist  of  the  paddle  and  his  canoe  sped 
toward  the  shore. 

HE  swamp  was  a  nightmare. 

Burdened  by  the  canoe,  Keith  left 
the  high  ground  and  descended,  into 
an  area  of  dank  grass  and  low  bushes.  The 
grass  gleamed  like  strips  of  silver  under  the 
moon.  The  ground  became  softer  under* 
foot.  His  heavy  boots  squelched  in  mud. 

Mosquitoes  were  buzzing  about  his  head 
by  now,  with  a  low  and  persistent  hum¬ 
ming.  His  hands  gripped  the  gunwales  of 
the  canoe  so  he  was  powerless  against  them. 
The  insects  swarmed  about  him  in  a  cloud, 
lighting  on  his  face,  his  neck,  his  hands, 
stinging  him  incessantly.  He  suffered  them 
in  sUence. 

There  were  patches  of  open  water  that 
glinted  evilly  in  the  uncanny  light,  and 
these  he  skirted,  going  ankle  deep  into  mud 
that  clung  to  his  feet.  A  croakmg  of  frogs 
rose  throatily  on  the  night  air  from  far 
ahead.  He  passed  by  a  little  cedar  grove 
and  the  sweet  odor  was  grateful  after  the 
stench  of  the  marsh  border. 

Before  long  hi  came  to  a  place  where  a 
great  expianse  of  dead  bushes  lay  before  him, 
rising  from  a  soggy  mass  of  mud  and  water 
and  dry  grass  and  he  plunged  into  this 
frightful  desert  with  faltering  stride.  He 
did  not  know  whether  or  not  he  was  on  the 
right  trail — indeed  there  was  no  trail  at  all — 
and  the  end  of  it  might  be  that  he  would 
sink  into  a  morass  from  which  escape  would 
be  impossible.  The  canoe  became  heavier 
with  every  step. 

The  dry  dead  branches  threshed  about 
his  knees.  The  ground  shook  like  jelly  and 
yielded  to  his  tread.  Mud  gripped  his  boots 
like  a  million  clamorous  fingers.  A  feeling 
of  intense  loathing  rose  within  him,  a  vio¬ 
lent  disgust  for  this  sepulchral  place  that  he 
was  traversing. 

The  canoe  appeared  to  be  forcing  him 
down  into  the  soft  earth.  Its  weight  was 
tremendous  now.  The  mud  was  close  to  his 
knees.  It  was  an  effort  to  raise  either  foot. 
He  floundered  and  struggled.  The  mud 
sucked  at  his  boots  like  a  live  monster. 

Once  he  stumbled  headlong  and  for  a  ter¬ 
rible  minute  he  was  pinned  beneath  the 
canoe,  flat  in  the  mud.  He  was  almost  suf¬ 
focated  before  he  managed  to  exert  all  his 
strength  in  a  violent  effort  to  raise  himself. 
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Then  he  was  standing  upright  again,  knee- 
deep  in  the  cloying  swamp,  strug^ing  to  get 
free  and  finally  with  a  wrench  and  a  lu^ 
he  was  plimging  on  his  way  again. 

It  seemed  interminable  but  at  last  he 
came  to  firmer  ground  and  there  he  rested, 
his  breath  coming,  in  deep  sobs.  The  moon 
had  gone  behind  a  cloud  and  the  terrible 
swamp  was  just  a  dark  blot  in  the  night 
gloom.  When  he  felt  able  to  go  on  again  he 
rose  wearily  and  hoisted  the  canoe  over  his 
head.  Then  he  struggled  on  up  a  rocky 
slope. 

When  he  reached  the  top  of  the  slope  he 
saw  the  Chibouc  lying  far  below  in  the  val¬ 
ley.  The  hillside  was  wooded  but  the  going 
was  not  so  difficult  and  he  made  his  lyay 
down  toward  the  stream  with  a  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief.  It  was  still  quite  dark  but  he  made  few 
misstep>s  and  bore  the  canoe  down-hill  with 
mechanical  precision. 

At  the  river  he  rested  again  for  a  little 
while.  His  eyes  were  smarting  for  want  of 
sleep.  His  body  was  sapped  of  strength. 
He  was  not  refreshed  when  he  finally  shoved 
the  canoe  out  into  the  stream  but  he  dashed 
cold  water  into  his  face  and  then  stepped 
into  the  stem. 

This  was  the  last  lap  of  his  flight.  By 
morning  he  would  reach  the  Chibouc  Dam. 

CLOUDS  dotted  the  sky  and  the  black 
walls  of  trees  closed  in  on  the  river. 
Stream,  shores  and  forest  lost  outline, 
were  deprived  of  their  entities  and  became 
an  amphitheater  of  sibilant  darkness. 

The  canoe  slipped  smoothly  through  the 
gloom,  through  the  invisible  waves,  past  the 
indistinguishable  ranks  of  trees  into  the 
black  gulf  of  night.  Water  dripped  and 
splash^  lightly  from  his  paddle. 

To  Keith,  crouching  in  the  stem,  it  had 
become  an  endless  and  senseless  repetition 
of  futile  labor  for  the  darkness  gave  no  hint 
of  progress  and  the  canoe  seemed  to  float 
motioffiess  in  a  great  cavern.  He  labored 
toward  a  goal  invisible  and  passed  nothing, 
drew  away  from  nothing,  drew  closer  to 
nothing  on  the  way.  Once  in  a  while,  as 
though  to  assure  himself  against  this  in¬ 
credible  supposition,  he  looked  up  to  the 
ragged  line  of  tree-tops  that  marked  a  vague 
boundary  between  forest  and  sky;  and  that 
rigid  and  uneven  silhouette  imp>arted  an  in¬ 
stant  sense  of  motion  to  the  craft.  When  he 
looked  down  again  he  seemed  once  more 
to  be  vainly  struggling  toward  a  silent  and 
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unattainable  destination  that  existed  only 
in  his  mind,  toiling  wearily  under  the  grave 
gaze  of  the  encompassing  forest. 

He  was  almost  asleep.  He  had  traveled 
htr  and  he  was  very  tued.  His  arms  rose 
and  fell  stiffly.  It  was  not  ordinary  weari¬ 
ness  that  possessed  him  now;  it  was  a 
drugged  hitigue,  an  overwhelming  exhaus¬ 
tion.  He  had  paddling  so  steadily  for 
80  many  hours  that  he  b^^  to  think  he 
might  fall  asleep  and  paddle  on  and  on 
through  sheer  habit  and  automatic  response. 
He  si^ed  faintly  as  he  thought  of  arriving 
thus  at  Chibouc  Dam,  crouched  dead  asleep 
in  the  stem,  paddling  with  clockwork  pre¬ 
cision,  like  a  corpse  obstinately  reusing  to 
ac^owledge  death. 

There  was  a  cold  breeze.  Morning  must 
be  near.  He  could  hear  the  wind  stirring 
the  leaves  and  branches  and  rippling  the 
waters  until  the  great  dark  cavern  in  which 
he  toiled  was  alive  with  frightened  whisper¬ 
ings. 

Instinctively  his  mind  caught  at  the  fact 
that  de^ite  the  lightness  of  the  breeze  the 
disturbance  of  the  water  was  profound;  the 
rippling  was  not  the  rippling  of  a  sluggish 
stream  in  the  morning  wind  but  that  of  a 
lake.  The  wind  seemed  to  be  brushing 
across  a  great  expanse  of  water  and  it  had 
an  edge  to  it,  chillier  by  far  than  the  ex¬ 
halations  of  the  forest. 

As  time  passed  a  gray  veil  rose  out  of  the 
water  and  darkness  left  the  sky.  Night  was 
creeping  from  the  woods.  Mists  were  rising. 

As  the  light  increased,  the  outlines  of  the 
forest  became  even  more  obscure  than  they 
had  been  by  night  for  a  heavy  fog  blotted 
the  river.  Kei^  could  only  see  the  little 
patch  of  smooth  water  immediately  ahead 
erf  the  canoe.  Beyond  that  everything  was 
gray,  with  distort^  sha|)es  rising  like  abrupt 
grotesques  once  in  a  while  near  by. 

An  hour  passed  and  the  fog  was  impene¬ 
trable.  Keith  was  puzzled.  He  sensed  a 
diange  in  the  river.  He  could  not  define  it 
but  instinct  told  him  there  was  something 
wrong. 

He  rested  the  paddle  across  the  gimwales 
and  peered  into  the  mist.  At  that  instant 
the  bow  of  the  canoe  collided  heavily  against 
something  rigid.  The  light  craft  quivered 
violently  as  though  afraid. 

For  a  moment  he  thought  he  had  run 
ashore  or  against  a  rock,  but  then  he  saw 
that  it  was  a  tree,  rising  directly  out  of  the 
river.  He  gaped.  Not  a  dead  tree,  but  a 


tall  poplar,  growing  up  from  the  water. 
The  branches  swq>t  across  his  face  as  the 
canoe  drifted  and  he  ducked  to  a  swishing 
of  leaves  and  bending  twigs. 

Then  he  saw  that  there  were  other  trees 
growing  from  the  water  all  about  him.  He 
backed  water,  but  the  stem  of  the  canoe 
thudded  dully  against  an  unyielding  body. 

Just  then  the  wind  negligently  drifted  the 
mists  away  for  a  moment  and  the  veil  lifted 
slightly,  enough  to  reveal  the  serried  ranks 
of  tree  trunks  on  all  sides.  The  water 
gleamed  and  from  the  water  jutted  scores 
of  these  straight,  slender  pillars,  before  him, 
bdiind  him,  to  right  and  to  left. 

It  was  incredible. 

Keith  saw  that  he  had  drifted  somehow 
into  an  immense  lake — a  lake  from  which 
grew  a  forest.  The  tree  trunks  near  at  hand 
were  vaguely  distinguishable  and  then  they 
merged  to  an  infinite  mass  in  the  foggy  di^ 
tance. 

He  was  utterly  bewildered.  The  river 
had  vanished.  There  were  no  banks.  He 
be^  to  wonder  if  he  had  ever  been  on  the 
river  at  all. 

There  remained  only  a  smooth  floor  of 
steely  water  imder  the  mist,  a  floor  studded 
with  iimumerable  trees. 

Nothing  like  it  had  ever  happened  before. 
He  wondered  if  he  dreamed.  The  river  had 
vanished;  it  had  become  a  lake  in  which  a 
forest  grew. 

He  felt  aggrieved  at  this  miracle.  Nature 
had  deliberatdy  cheated  him.  He  had 
trusted  in  a  stream  to  remain  a  stream  and 
it  had  lured  him  into  strange  and  frightful 
waters;  its  friendly  and  invisible  banks  had 
slipped  away  from  him  in  the  darkness  and 
the  fog  and  had  left  him  lost  on  an  unknown 
sea.  He  felt  the  fear  of  the  incomprehen¬ 
sible.  The  foundation  of  all  things,  the  ac¬ 
cepted  order,  had  been  abruptly  and  inex¬ 
plicably  swept  away;  all  his  cunning,  all  his 
instinct,  all  his  skill  was  set  at  naught. 

“Queer!”  he  muttered. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  was  comforting. 
At  least  he  was  not  dreaming. 

A  gust  of  wind  stole  through  the  trees  and 
all  the  forest  rustled  and  shook  in  an  infinite 
inanity;  gray  waters  lapped  against  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tree  trunks  and  sloshed  soggily 
against  the  wet  leaves  of  the  undergrowth. 

He  dipped  the  paddle  into  the  water, 
straight  down,  and  the  blade  struck  bottom 
less  than  three  feet  beneath  the  surface. 

He  grinned,  ashamed  of  his  first  tremors. 
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“River  must  ’a’  run  over  its  banks,”  he 
said,  audibly.  “The  bush  is  flooded.” 

And  at  that  moment,  from  the  depths  of 
the  fog,  he  heard  a  cry — a  childish  cry,  wild 
with  terror. 

CHAPTER  DC 

SISING  WATER 

EITH  peered  into  the  mist. 

The  cry  was  repeated.  It  was  a 
solitary  wail  of  agonizing  fear  and  it 
came  from  somewhere  among  the  flooded 
trees. 

“Sounds  like  a  youngster,”  he  muttered. 

At  any  rate  it  meant  that  there  were  hu¬ 
man  beings  near,  p>eople  of  whom  he  could 
inquire  his  whereabouts  and  who  would  put 
him  right  on  his  way  toward  Chibouc  Dam 
again.  He  gazed  about  and  saw  that  al¬ 
though  the  bush  was  flooded  he  was  in  a 
poplu  forest  that  had  very  little  under¬ 
growth.  The  water  was  not  high  enough 
to  reach  the  branches  of  the  trees,  otherwise 
progress  in  a  canoe  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible.  He  judged  that  he  could  make  his 
way  through  the  bush  by  paddling,  al¬ 
though  the  risks  at  best  were  great  for  at 
any  time  some  projecting  stump  or  limb 
might  upset  his  canoe. 

He  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  wailing 
cry,  which  was  now  repeated  again  and 
again. 

It  was  uncanny,  paddling  through  this 
forest,  with  t^e  silent  trees  ranged  all 
I  around  him,  the  water  lapping  at  their  slen¬ 
der  trunks.  Now  and  then  he  had  to  skirt 
clumps  of  low  bushes  that  just  rose  above 
the  surface,  occasionally  fallen  trees  barred 
his  way,  but  at  length  he  came  to  a  sort  of 
avenue  in  the  wood,  where  there  was  open 
water,  trees  ranged  along  either  side.  This 
was  evidently  a  flooded  road  and  he  fol¬ 
lowed  it  through  the  rising  mists  that 
steamed  and  swirled  above  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

In  time  he  saw  a  small  cabin  at  the  end  of 
the  lane  of  water.  There  had  been  a 
fence  around  the  place  but  now  it  was  inun¬ 
dated.  He  distinguished  the  place  where 
the  gate  had  been  and  paddled  triumphantly 
through  it. 

From  the  cabin  the  cries  ensued. 

Crouched  in  the  doorway  of  the  log  build¬ 
ing  he  saw  a  small  boy,  a  lad  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  who  stared  at  him  with  wide  and  tear- 
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ful  eyes.  He  was  a  shock-headed  little 
chap,  in  a  ragged  pair  of  breeches  and 
equally  ragged  shirt,  and  he  had  been  cry¬ 
ing  but  now  he  stared  solemnly  as  Keith 
approached. 

The  canoe  bumped  against  the  threshold 
of  the  door. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  the  old  man. 

“Thought  I  was  goin’ t’  get  drowned,”  the 
child  pip^. 

“How?” 

The  boy’s  eyes  widened.  He  gestured  to 
the  water  that  covered  the  yard  about  the 
cabin,  that  gleamed  throtigh  the  trees  of  all 
the  surrounding  forest. 

“Water’s  cornin’  up,”  he  replied. 

Keith  stepped  out  of  the  canoe  into  the 
doorway,  slipping  the  chain  about  a  con¬ 
venient  nail.  The  interior  of  the  cal^  was 
still  dry  but  he  saw  that  the  place  was 
empty.  There  was  no  stove,  not  a  stick  of 
furniture. 

“How  come  ye  to  be  here?”  he  asked. 
“And  why  is  the  water  risin’?” 

The  child  had  followed  him  into  the  cabin 
and  now  stood  before  him,  looking  up  with 
candid  eyes. 

“Pa  ’n’  ma  and  the  rest  of  the  kids  moved 
out  yesterday,”  he  told  Keith.  “They’ve 
finished  the  big  dam  at  Chibouc,  see?  The 
water’s  been  risin’  ever  since  momin’  so 
they  told  us  we  had  to  get  out  or  we’d  be 
drowned.  ’Course  they  made  it  good  with 
pa — but  we  had  to  get  out  just  the  same.” 

“But  they  didn’t  leave  you  behind?” 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

“No,  I  sneaked  back  here  this  momin’. 
I  forgot  my  knife.  The  one  I  got  at  Chris’- 
mas,  see!”  He  delved  into  a  pocket  and 
produced  a  battered  blade,  holding  it  out 
proudly  for  Keith’s  inspection. 

“How  did  you  get  back?” 

“Walked.  The  water  wasn’t  very  high 
then.  I  figgered  I  could  get  here  and  ba!^ 
again  before  it  hit  the  road.  But  gosh  she 
come  up  fast.  I  get  in  here  and  by  the  time 
I  found  my  knife  the  water  was  up  in  the 
yard.”  The  lad  wagged  his  head  sqriously. 
“By  golly  I  thought  I  was  done  for.  So  I 
start^  hollerin’  and  I  hollered  and  hollered 
and  nobody  come  and  I  was  just  about 
ready  to  give  up  and  climb  out  on  the  roof 
when  you  come  along.  Take  me  back  up  the 
road,  eh  mister!  I  mean  the  place  they’ve 
got  marked  out  to  show  the  water  won’t  go 
up  no  higher.  Of  course,  all  around  here — ” 
he  waved  vaguely,  “it’s  all  done  for.  It’s 
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goin’  to  be  all  under  water  after  this. 
Where’d  you  come  from,  mister?  Funny 
you  ain’t  heard  about  the  dam.  If  you  come 
down  river  this  momin’  you  took  a  mighty 
big  chance.  But  say,  let’s  get  outa  here,  ^ 
mister?” 

The  situation  was  quite  clear  to  Keith 
now.  With  completion  of  the  dam  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Chibouc  had  been  backed  up  by 
the  closing  of  the  sluices.  That  exphuned 
the  flooding  of  the  forest,  explained  why  he 
had  blundered  in  among  the  trees  when  he 
had  fancied  himself  safe  out  on  the  open 
liver.  It  was  a  miracle  that  he  had  not  con¬ 
tinued  on  down  the  stream.  He  might  have 
been  swept  over  the  dam.  But  for  the  acci¬ 
dent  of  hearing  the  child’s  cry  he  might  have 
sought  to  regain  the  river  and  been  carried 
to  his  death. 

The  child  was  waiting  impatiently. 

‘‘How  far  away  is  the  railway?”  the  old 
man  asked. 

The  boy  shrugged. 

“It  ain’t  far.  You  take  me  out  of  this,  up 
the  road  to  idiere  pa  and  ma  are  stayin’  up 
by  the  workmen’s  houses  and  it  ain’t  but  a 
little  piece  to  the  railway.  The  dam  ain’t 
far  from  here,  see!” 

“All  right,  son,  I  guess  we’d  better  be  get- 
tin’  started.” 

Keith  strode  over  to  the  door. 

He  froze  with  astonishment  He  stared 
out  over  the  inundated  yard.  His  eyes 
widoied .  His  hands  clenched  cmivulsively . 

For  there,  in  the  gateway,  was  a  canoe. 
And  in  the  canoe  crouched  Vasiliev,  a  rifle 
at  his  shoulder. 

The  old  man  jumped  back  into  the 
doorway  at  the  instant  the  rifle  spoke. 
A  bullet  thudded  into  one  of  the  logs 
and  a  chip  dropp>ed  into  the  water. 

Keith  would  never  forget  the  startling 
appearance  of  his  pursuer.  Vasiliev  was 
covered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot.  He 
too  had  crossed  the  swamp.  He  was  un¬ 
shaven,  his  eyes  were  red-rimmed,  his 
clothes  were  tom  and  dirty.  There  was  a 
look  of  maniacal  intensity  on  his  face. 

Vasiliev  too  had  been  lost  on  the  river. 
Vasiliev  had  found  the  lane  of  water  among 
the  trees,  the  lane  that  had  at  one  time  led 
from  the  cabin  to  the  river  bank,  and  had 
followed  it.  With  a  thrill  of  incredulous 
surprise  he  had  recognized  Keith’s  canoe 
out^e  the  building  as  he  came  through  the 
gate  and  the  next  moment  Keith  himself 


appeared  in  the  doorway.  Then  Vasiliev 
shot. 

The  old  man  sprang  back  into  the  cabin. 
He  was  unarmed.  His  rifle  was  in  his  own 
canoe,  outside  the  door. 

Vasiliev  paddled  closer. 

Keith  realized  that  he  was  trapped.  He 
had  not  even  been  able  to  close  the  door. 

He  looked  wildly  about.  The  youngster, 
his  mouth  oval  with  amazement,  his  eyes 
round  with  fear,  was  standing  beside  him. 

“Behind  the  door,  quick!”  ordered  the  old 
man,  shoving  the  laid  away  from  him.  The 
boy  scampered  for  shelter. 

The  window  on  the  far  side  of  the  cabin 
caught  his  eye.  If  he  could  make  his  escap)e 
and  regain  his  own  canoe,  once  get  his 
hands  on  the  rifle,  he  would  have  a  chance. 
He  sprang  over  toward  the  window. 

There  was  a  dark  square  space  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  floor,  where  a  traj^oor  leading  to 
the  cellar  had  been  removed.  Just  as  he 
was  beside  it  he  saw  Vasiliev  again.  The 
man  had  paddled  directly  up  to  the  door 
of  the  cabin.  The  rifle  was  aimed  at 
Keith. 

He  had  no  chance  oi  escape. 

Even  as  he  tried  to  leap  across  the  open 
trap  the  rifle  barked. 

Keith  felt  something  pluck  at  his  side. 
Weakness  assailed  him.  His  head  was  per¬ 
fectly  clear  but  he  could  not  make  his  mus¬ 
cles  respond  to  his  will. 

The  black  hole  in  the  floor  shot  up  toward 
him.  He  tried  to  clutch  at  the  beards  but 
they  evaded  his  fingers. 

Then  he  tumbled  down  through  the  open¬ 
ing.  Cold  water  struck  him  with  a  shock. 
He  sank  down  into  blackness. 

Vasiliev  lashed  his  canoe  by  the 
threshold  and  came  into  the  cabin, 
rifle  still  in  hand.  He  went  over  to  the 
trap  and  peered  down. 

It  was  very  dark  in  the  cellar.  He  caught 
the  gleam  of  water  but  nothing  more. 

For  a  long  time  he  waited  there,  listening. 
There  was  no  sound. 

At  last  he  bent  down.  He  saw  that  there 
was  a  crude  ladder  leading  from  the  flooded 
bottom  of  the  cellarway  up  through  the 
opening  in  the  cabin  floor.  He  dragged  this 
ladder  up  through  the  trap,  brought  it  over 
to  the  door  of  the  cabin  and  flung  it  outside 
into  the  water. 

Then  he  smiled. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  it.  Keith  was 
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dead.  Vasiliev  had  converted  defeat  into 
victory.  The  hill  of  gold  was  his  now. 
Strohm  and  Keith  had  been  in  his  way. 
Both  were  gone.  Keith’s  body  lay  in  the 
flooded  cellar  of  this  obscure  and  deserted 
cabin,  and  would  never  be  found. 

Thoughtfully,  Vasiliev  went  over  to  the 
doorway  and  looked  out.  No  one  had  seen 
him.  lliere  was  only  a  great  expanse  of 
water  gleaming  through  half-inundated 
trees,  and  the  lane  of  water  led  to  the  river. 
He  gave  up  the  idea  of  seeking  the  main¬ 
land  in  order  to  inquire  his  way.  Better  to 
return  to  the  river  and  paddle  on,  anything 
to  get  away  from  this  place. 

He  got  back  into  his  canoe  and  paddled 
off  through  the  yard,  a  weary  smile  of  tri¬ 
umph  on  his  cruel  face. 

AFTER  Vasiliev  had  disapp>eared  from 

/A  sight  among  the  trees,  the  little  boy 
p>eep)ed  out  from  behind  the  door. 
He  glanc^  fearfully  around,  .then  tiptoed 
across  the  floor  toward  the  trap.  There  he 
knelt,  sp)eaking  in  a  hoarse  whlspar — 

“Misterl  Mister!  Are  you  there,  mister?” 

’There  was  no  answer. 

“Mister!”  cried  the  child,  frightened. 

A  labored  sigh  rose  from  the  darkness. 
Then  an  old  and  weary  voice — 

“Is — is  he — gone?” 

“Yes,  he  went  away  mister.  Did  he  shoot 
you?  He  didn’t  see  me  at  all  for  I  hid  quiet 
behind  the  door.  You  can  come  up  now, 
mister.” 

“I’m— hurt!” 

The  child  pjeered  down  into  the  gloomy 
cellar.  He  could  distinguish  a  gray  face,  a 
pair  of  groping  hands  that  clung  to  the  wet 
earth  walls. 

“Can’t  you  get  out?” 

“Lower — the  ladder.  Perhaja  I  can — 
make  it.” 

The  child  looked  all  around.  The  ladder 
was  gone.  He  ran  to  the  door,  remembering 
that  Vasiliev  had  cast  it  away  into  the  yard 
but  it  had  disappeared.  He  came  bade  to 
the  opening  in  the  floor. 

“He  took  the  ladder  away,”  explained  the 
child  shrilly.  “You  can’t  climb  out,  can 
you?” 

As  his  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  light 
he  saw  that  Keith  was  standing  waist  deep 
in  water.  The  old  man  came  splashing  over 
toward  the  trap  and  raised  his  hands  but 
they  fell  fair  short  of  the  opening  in  the  floor. 

“Isn’t  there  anything?”  he  a^ed,  and  the 
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boy  saw  that  his  face  was  contracted  with 
pain.  “Isn’t  there  a  rope — a  pxjle?” 

Wildly,  the  little  boy  looked  all  around, 
then  shook  his  head. 

“There  ain’t  a  thing,  mister.  Pa  took 
everythin’  away.” 

“You’ll  have  to — go  for — help, ’’gasped 
the  old  man.  “I’m  wounded — and  the 
water’s  rising — down  here.  Can’t  ye — can’t 
ye  handle  a  canoe?” 

“I’U  try.” 

“Be  keerful  in  it,  lad.  I  wouldn’t  let  ye 
go — but  there’s  no  other  way.  Get  helpi — 
or  I’U  be — drowned.” 

Without  a  word,  trembling  with  excite¬ 
ment,  the  boy  leap^  to  his  feet  and  went 
over  to  the  door.  He  pieepied  out.  Vasiliev 
had  disappieared.  The  old  man’s  canoe  was 
tethered  by  the  door. 

Once  in  a  while,  as  a  spiecial  favor  and 
under  strict  supervision,  the  lad  had  been 
aUowed  to  paddle  his  father’s  canoe  about 
the  little  bay  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  so  he 
was  not  whoUy  unused  to  the  craft.  Care- 
fuUy,  he  took  his  place  in  the  stem,  gingerly 
dipping  the  pad^e  into  the  water.  The 
canoe  swung  out  across  the  flooded  yard,  he 
guided  it  through  the  gate  somehow  and 
then  turned  it  up  the  lane  of  trees  that  led 
toward  what  was  now  the  mainland. 

The  darkness  of  the  ceUar  was  formid¬ 
able  and  the  distant  square  of  light 
that  marked  the  opening  in  the  floor 
above  was  a  mockery. 

Keith  was  weak  in  body  and  confused  in 
mind.  He  was  standing  waist  deep  in  wa¬ 
ter,  leaning  against  the  muddy  walls  of  his 
strange  prison,  holding  himself  erect  with 
aU  his  flagging  strength.  He  was  wounded, 
he  could  feel  blood  on  the  side  of  his  shirt, 
and  his  ears  were  ringing.  He  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  think  definitely.  His  mind  p>ersbted 
in  seizing  on  aU  sorts  of  obscure  ideas.  The 
opening  in  the  floor  exerted  a  hypnotic 
effect  up>on  him;  he  r^arded  it  hop^essly. 

It  was  unattainable. 

The  water,  he  knew,  was  rising.  He  could 
hear  it  trickling  through  some  opiening 
in  the  walls.  He  tried  to  locate  the  place 
but  when  he  moved  the  effort  left  Him  sud¬ 
denly  weak. 

He  dug  his  thumb  into  the  mud  at  the  ' 
water-line,  leaving  a  depression.  About  an 
inch  above  he  made  another  depression,  and 
farther  up  he  made  another.  This  was  to 
register  t^  rise  of  the  water. 
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He  was  wretchedly  weak. 

Vasiliev  had  won  after  all.  Tlie  hill  of 
gold  had  been  snatched  away.  The  old 
man  smiled  faintly  and  grimly.  That  was 
his  destiny.  To  find  gold  for  others.  It  had 
always  b^n  that  way.  He  had  known  it 
from  the  beginning. 

Even  if  he  were  rescued  frian  this  place, 
Vasiliev  would  beat  him  in  the  race  for  the 
recording  office,  for  Keith  knew  that  his 
wounds  would  require  attention — perhaps 
da5rs  would  pass  b^ore  he  could  go  out  to 
the  railway.  Possession  is  nine  points  of  the 
law.  The  man  who  records  first  is  the  man 
who  wins.  Vasiliev  would  win. 

Keith  saw  himself  returning  beaten.  The 
compMuiy  was  wrecked.  His  friends  had  lost 
their  money.  He  had  lost  his  hill  of  gold. 
The  North  had  crushed  him  utterly  and  he 
was  an  old  man. 

It  did  not  matter  very  much  if  he  were 
not  rescued. 

After  a  while  his  trembling  fingers  fum¬ 
bled  for  the  depression  in  the  wall.  He 
found  it,  directly  at  the  water-line,  then 
groped  for  the  one  above.  It  was  there, 
but  there  was  no  third  water-mark.  His 
hand  brushed  the  wet  wall  impatiently. 
Then  he  groped  beneath  the  water  and 
found  the  first  depression  he  had  made. 

So!  The  water  was  indeed  rising.  And 
very  rapidly  too.  If  it  rose  above  his  head 
he  would  have  to  swim  imtil  the  water 
brouj^t  him  within  reach  of  the  edges  of 
the  trap.  But  he  knew  that  in  his  weakened 
omdition  that  was  out  of  the  question. 
He  would  not  last  three  minutes. 

He  was  utterly  discouraged,  profoundly 
weak  and  weary.  It  was  the  end.  His  des¬ 
tiny  of  misfortune  was  culminating  here,  in 
this  foul,  dark  cellar,  with  water  creeping 
mercilessly  about  him.  The  hill  of  gold, 
that  splendid  illusion  which  had  enriched 
-  the  last  few  months,  had  lured  him  to  this 
^oble  finish. 

Dxilly  he  began  to  scra|)e  another  hole  in 
the  wall,  to  mark  the  inevitable  rise  of  wa¬ 
ter,  then  another  and  another.  He  noticed 
that  the  water  had  risen  to  the  level  of  the 
second  depression  he  had  originally  made. 

Minutes  passed. 

The  water,  which  had  been  at  his  waist 
when  the  boy  left,  was  now  about  his  chest, 
and  he  was  so  weak  that  he  was  clinging  to  the 
wet  walls  for  support.  Even  should  the  boy 
reach  the  mainland  safely,  Keith  knew  he 
could  expect  no  help  for  many  minutes  yet. 


Judging  by  the  rate  of  the  water’s  rise  he 
would  be  drowned  by  then. 

He  groped  toward  the  marks  in  the  wall. 
The  third  depression  was  covered. 

CHAPTER  X 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  SLIHCES 

Time  ceased  to  have  any  meaning. 
The  old  man  dimg  to  the  slimy  wall 
in  the  gloom  and  the  water  rose  about 
his  armpits.  He  had  given  up  hope. 

Another  little  hole  in  the  wall  had  dis¬ 
appeared. 

He  remained  on  his  feet  by  sheer  will 
power.  There  seemed  to  be  not  a  vestige  of 
strength  remaining  in  his  body.  In  a  rough 
sort  d  way  he  had  bound  up  the  wound  in 
his  side  with  a  handkerchief  and  a  strip  torn 
from  his  diirt.  He  did  not  know  vffiether 
or  not  the  wound  was  serious.  He  knew  he 
had  lost  blood. 

In  all  the  peril  of  this  damp  and  gloomy 
prison  he  found  his  thoughts  reverting  con¬ 
stantly  to  the  hill  of  gold.  It  seemed  in¬ 
credible  that  he  had  lost  it  after  all.  It  had 
been  the  majestic  goal  of  all  his  bitter  years, 
the  colossal  prize  that  compensated  for  all 
his  trials  and  defeats.  And  he  had  lost  it. 

“Luck!”  he  muttered,  over  and  over 
again. 

He  thought  of  a  day  when  he  had  said  to 
Va^ev,  “Why  should  I  not  leave  my  des¬ 
tiny  alone?”  He  should  have  left  his  des¬ 
tiny  alone  and  destiny  would  not  have  re¬ 
venged  herself  so  cruelly. 

Tlie  water  was  at  his  throat. 

His  clutching  hands  slipped  along  the  wet 
walls.  He  almost  sank  into  the  depths.  His 
fingers  scrabbled  at  the  miul.  He  clung  for 
a  hold. 

The  last  depression  he  had  marked  in 
the  wall  was  now  under  the  level  of  the 
water. 

He  might  have  let  himself  go,  might  have 
let  himself  sink  back  to  end  it  all  at  once 
but  some  instinct  kept  him  clinging  vainly 
there.  He  wondered  if  he  could  swim  over 
to  the  place  beneath  that  square  of  light  and 
try  to  reach  for  the  edges  of  the  trap.  He 
essayed  a  move  and  knew  that  he  had  not 
strength  to  reach  that  far.  Even  so,  the  trap 
was  too  far  above  the  water-line. 

The  sluices  down  at  Chibouc  .Dam  were 
all  closed  and  the  country  above  the  great  con¬ 
crete  barrier  was  being  slowly  flooded  as  the 
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waters  of  the  river  were  thrown  back  upon 
its  banks. 

Again  he  reflected  on  his  destiny,  that  had 
brought  him  down  the  Chibouc  on  this  day 
of  all  days. 

The  water  was  at  his  chin. 

He  had  to  hold  back  his  head  to  keep  his 
mouth  above  the  level. 

It  would  soon  be  over. 

His  fingers  slipped  from  the  wall  and  he 
slid  down  into  the  water.  For  a  moment  he 
was  submerged,  and  then  he  struggled  up, 
gasping.  The  shock  of  the  cold  water  about 
his  he2^  seemed  to  revive  him  from  a  leth¬ 
argy  that  had  b^  creeping  about  him. 

I^t  the  water  come! 

He  was  ready  for  it.  There  was  nothing 
left  in  life  for  him  now  that  he  had  lost  his 
hill  of  gold. 

He  waited. 

A  long  time  went  by.  The  water  was  still 
at  his  cMn  but  it  had  gone  no  higher. 

He  fancied  that  he  must  have  misjudged. 
It  had  seemed  that  minutes  passed  but  no 
doubt  it  had  been  merely  a  matter  of  sec¬ 
onds.  He  steeled  himself  for  the  inevitable 
rise. 

After  a  while  he  raised  his  hand  and  found 
that  the  water  was  only  about  his  neck. 
Imagination!  But  when  minutes  passed 
and  he  found  that  the  water  had  receded 
almost  to  his  shoulders  he  was  possessed  by 
an  overwhelming  hope. 

VASILIEV  had  regained  the  river. 

With  the  rising  of  the  mists  he  was 
able  to  keep  to  the  main  waterway. 
The  land  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  was 
flooded.  The  trees  stood  forlornly,  rising 
from  the  gleaming  water. 

Vasiliev  knew  of  the  Chibouc  Dam  and 
he  reasoned  that  the  closing  of  the  sluices 
must  have  caused  this  flood.  He  remem¬ 
bered  having  read  of  the  project  a  long  time 
ago.  Many  acres  of  bu^  country  were  to 
be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  power  this 
dam  would  develop. 

He  could  see  no  available  place  to  land  so 
he  decided  to  paddle  toward  the  dam  itself 
and  there  seek  the  shore.  It  would  be 
quicker  and  he  would  find  himself  not  far 
from  the  railway.  Then  to  record  the  hill  of 
gold  as  his  own! 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  he  paddled  on 
down  between  the  inundated  banks  of  trees 
until  at  last,  when  he  came  round  a  bend, 
the  vast  reservoir  lay  before  him.  It  was  in 


a  great  bowl  formed  by  the  surrounding  hills 
and  the  smooth  v^ter  gleamed  and  shone  in 
the  morning  sun. 

The  great  dam  was  a  white  line  at  the  far 
end  of  the  lake  it  had  formed.  On  the  hill¬ 
sides  he  could  see  white  houses  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  dam  were  tents  and  shacks. 
Above  rose  the  sweep  of  the  green  hills  to 
the  blue  sky. 

He  tum^  the  canoe  toward  the  eastern 
shore  and  for  a  while  he  made  good  progress. 

But  at  last  he  became  aware  that  the  bow 
of  the  canoe  persisted  in  pulling  away  from 
him.  He  bent  his  back  to  the  p^dle  but  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  he  drew  no  closer  to 
the  distant  shore  and  he  saw  instead  that 
he  was  drifting  down  toward  the  dam. 

He  was  puzzled.  Unless  the  sluices  were 
open  there  could  be  no  such  current.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  just  some  vagary  of  the  stream. 
All  the  same  he  became  Mghtened  and  pad- 
died  desperately  to  get  the  canoe  over  to¬ 
ward  the  shore.  It  seemed  to  respond  at 
first,  but  then  the  bow  swung  about  at  the 
first  second  he  relaxed  his  effruts. 

There  was  a  current  and  it  had  the  canoe 
firmly  in  its  grip. 

The  white  line  of  the  dam  drew  closer. 
Then  he  saw  that  two  of  the  great  sluices 
were  op>en. 

There  was,  a  silver  gleam  where  the 
smooth  water  poured  over.  The  sim  ^)ar- 
kled  on  it  malevolently. 

Vasiliev’s  whole  soul  was  tom  with  fear. 
Sweat  rolled  down  his  face  as  he  toiled  to 
wrest  the  canoe  from  the  clutching  grasp  of 
the  terrible  current.  His  breath  came  in 
sobs.  And  all  the  time  the  canoe  was  car¬ 
ried  along  at  greater  speed. 

He  saw  men  standing  out  on  the  dam, 
waving  at  him.  He  heard  a  dim  and  distant 
sound  of  shouting.  The  great  smooth  floor 
of  water  beneath  him  drew  him  irresistibly 
on  toward  the  concrete  wall,  toward  those 
dreadful  gates  where  the  water  slid  over 
with  a  sullen  rumble. 

Still  he  paddled.  It  was  no  use.  His  most 
violent  efforts  had  not  the  slightest  effect 
on  the  swift  course  of  the  canoe.  The  cur¬ 
rent  was  a  force  colossal  and  unconquerable 
and  it  hurled  the  frail  canoe  full  toward  the 
dam,  directly  toward  the  silver  roll  of  water. 

Vasiliev  gave  a  great  cry  of  despair.  He 
saw  a  man  in  overalls  standing  above  the 
open  sluice,  waving  his  arms.  A  rope 
writhed  in  the  air.  Vasiliev  grabbed  at  it, 
missed,  and  then  the  canoe  ^ot  down  the 
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smooth  cliff  toward  a  boiling  torrent  from 
which  rose  a  delicate  white  veil  of  drifting 
spray. 

The  little  boy  had  not  been  allowed  to 
go  with  the  rescuers  who  went  to  the 
cabin  and  found  Keith,  still  alive,  in 
the  half-flooded  cellar,  but  the  old  man 
asked  for  him  as  soon  as  he  had  been  put  to 
bed  in  the  workmen’s  hospital  at  the  dam. 

“Come  here,  son,”  he  said,  weakly,  as  the 
lad  entered  the  neat  white  vpom. .  “I  want 
to  shake  hands  with  ye.” 

“Gosh,  I’m  glad  they  got  you  out  in  time, 
mister,”  said  die  boy,  placing  a  grimy  little 
paw  in  Keith’s  grasp.  “1  paddl^  and  pad- 
died  and  paddled  and  the  canoe  got  stuck 
on  a  stump,  and  ’en  I  paddled  again  and 
near  lost  my  way  oncet  and  ’en,”  he  took  a 
deep  breath,  “  ’en  when  I  got  to  shore  I 
had  to  run  over  so  far  till  1  come  to  our 
house.  So  when  I  got  there,  pa  he  was  goin’ 
to  lick  me  right  away  ’cause  they  couldn’t 
find  me  no  place,  and  ’en  I  told  him  about 
you  so  he  said,  ‘Holy  Moses!’  —that’s  what 
he  said,  ‘Holy  Moses!  The  man’ll  be 
drowneded  sure!’  so  he  jumped  over  to  the 
phone  and  he  phoned  to  ’em'  down  at  the 
dam  and  he  told  ’em  you  was  in  the  cellar 
and  couldn’t  get  out  and  if  the  water  didn’t 
stop  cornin’  up  you’d  be  drowned.  And 
’en  they  laugh^  at  him,  they  did,  and  said 
_he  was  crazy  and  you  ^ould  ’a’  heard  pa 
cuss  ’em  out.  He  swore  somepin’  awful,  by 
golly,  right  over  the  phone,  mind  you.  Oh 
^h  but  it  was  great— I  wish  I  could  cuss 
Bke  pa  can  when  he  gets  mad — and  after  a 
while  they  said  all  right  they’d  open  the 
sluices  but  if  he  was  lyin’  to  them  about 


there  bein’  a  man  drowndin’  in  the  cellar 
they’d  send  him  to  jail  for  fifty  years.  So 
then  pa  and  that  other  man  started  out  in 
the  canoe  and  they  bnmg  you  back.” 

“Thanks  to  you,  lad.  They  tell  me  I’ll 
be  out  of  here  in  a  day  or  so  and  then  I’m 
goin’  to  buy  ye  all  the  candy  ye  can  eat.” 

The  youngster’s  eyes  were  still  shining 
with  excitement. 

“But  that  other  fellow  —the  one  that  shot 
at  you.  Did  y’  hear  about  hint.  When  the 
sluices  was  opened  he  got  caught  in  the  cur¬ 
rent — ” 

“Yes,  I  heard  about  him.” 

There  was  something  in  the  old  man’s 
tone  that  made  the  boy  hesitate.  He  had 
prepared  a  graphic  recital  of  the  death  of 
Va^ev  but  he  abandoned  it  now,  reluc¬ 
tantly.  He  shuflSed  from  one  foot  to  the 
other. 

“When  do  I  get  the  candy?” 

“Just  as  soon  as  I  get  out  of  here.  Nurse 
says  it’ll  be  two  or  three  days.  I  wa’n’t  bad 
hmrt.” 

The  lad  scratched  his  head  reflectively. 

“If — if  it’s  all  the  same  to  you,  mister — 
I  wonder  if  I  could  have  a  new  knife  in¬ 
stead.  That’s  what  I  went  back  to  the 
house  for,  remember — and  I  come  away 
without  it  after  all.” 

“Ye  can  have  the  best  knife  there  is  in 
town,  and  the  candy  too — and  anythin’  else 
ye  can  think  of.  And  when  ye  grow  up  I’m 
goin’  to  ask  your  pa  to  let  me  put  ye 
through  college.” 

“G^,  mister — you  must  be  rich!” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  bad  off,”  said  old  man 
Keith.  He  gazed  toward  the  ceiling  and 
smiled. 


TT^O  STORIES  of  the  West  ever  lose  their  lure?  People  who  know 
M  M  tell  us  Westerns  are  the  most  popular  of  all  stories.  Well,  if  you  like 
them,  we  have  a  treat  in  store  for  you.  Next  month  Everybody’s 
will  publish  the  first  of  several  stories  by  Charles  Wesley  Sanders. 
Its  title  is  ‘'Nome  Means  ‘No  Women’.”  Personally,  we  think  Mr.  Sanders’s 
stories  are  racy,  authentic  and  combine  humor  with  intense  excitement. 


Qhe  Conclusion  of 
E.  Phillips  Oppenheim’s 

Exciting  Novel 

Warvey  Garrard's 

Crime 

Preceding  events  briefly  retold 

HARVEY  GARRARD  is  summoned  to  London,  affections,  to  find  that  his  wife  has  deserted  him. 
following  the  deatn  of  Mr.  Armitage,  soiior  partner  He  is  tormented  also  by  the  fact  that  his  deception 
in  the  firm  of  Garrard  ft  Garrard,  leather  manu-  concerning  the  miaging  bonds  amounts  to  a  penal 
facturers,  to  find  that  unless  oUigations  amormting  crime.  CM  the  verge  of  oonfessiiig  everything  to 
to  one  hundred  thousand  poim^  are  met  wTthin  Grace,  who  is  eager  to  put  the  matter  in  the  hands 
forty-eight  hours  the  firm  faces  bankn^ptcy.  He  of  Scotland  Yard,  he  a^  her  to  refrain  for  a  week, 
appeab  to  his  wife,  Mildred,  a  beautiful  selfish  at  which  time  he  hopes  to  restore  the  securities, 
woman,  for  aid,  but  she  refu^  to  put  up  either  Then,  feeling  the  need  of  a  Imliday,  he  takes  her 
the  bouse  or  her  jewels.  That  >  night  in  the  with  him  to  Ranela^  for  a  quiet  afternoon  under 
warehouse,  facing  bankruptcy,  Harvey  finds  the  the  trees.  This  holiday  marb  a  distinct  mental 
body  of  Ebenezer  B.  Swayle^  a  wealthy  American  change  in  his  relations  with  Grace  and  with  it  comes 
dealer  in  hides.  In  searching  his  brief-case  he  the  realization  of  his  deep  love  for  her.  The  follow- 
further  discovered  United  States  securities  amount-  ing  day  the  bank  refuses  to  return  the  bonds,  wldch 
ing  to  one  millkm  dollars.  These  he  dq^ts  in  his  are  no  longer  needed  as  collateral,  beoiuse  ol  an 
private  safe.  Realizing  that  the  securities  would  order  from  Scotland  Yard  to  hold  them.  The  Yard 
tide  him  over  his  financiid  crisis,  he  determines  to  ap-  has  traced  one  small  bond  known  to  have  belonged 
propriate  them,  vowing  to  restore  them  to  the  to  Swayle,  and  are  awaiting  report  from  America 
rightful  heirs  later  on.  Almost  immediately,  fol-  about  the  others  before  they  prosecute  Garrard.  In 
lowing  the  firm’s  financial  readjustment,  a  wave  of  the  meantime  Mildred  has  written  Harvey  and  they 
proqierity^sweepe  over  the  organization  and  Harvey  are  mutually  agreed  to  have  her  start  divorce  pro- 
begins  to  *create  a  stir  in  the  business  world.  In  ceedings.  After  escorting  Grace  to  her  apartment 
the  meantime,  Mildred  has  been  accepting  the  at-  from  a  Bohemian  diimer,  where  he  has  reluctantly 
tentions  of  Herbert  Fardale,  a  wealthy,  unscrupu-  admitted  his  love  to  her,  he  further  confesses  hu 
lous  banker  whom  Harvey  his  already  ordered  from  guilt  in  taking  the  bonds  from  her  dead  grand- 
his  house.  Garrard’s  problems  are  further  aug-  father.  This  she  readily  forgives  and  insists  on  his 
mented  by  the  appearance  of  Grace  Swayle,  the  staying  with  her  at  1^  !q>artment.  He  stead- 
dead  man’s  granddau^ter,  who  has  come  to  join  lastly  refuses,  she  flies  into  a  rage,  telephones 
him  in  LondOT.  She  is  amazed  to  discover  that  he  Scotland  Yard  giving  them  the  information  that  he 
died  apparently  pennile^  and  Harvey,  feeling  has  stolen  the  Iwnds.  This  fit  of  rage  is  followed  at 
his  guilt,  offers  her  a  position  as  private  secretary  once  by  regret.  An  inspector  from  the  Yard  call* 
until  the  mLying  property  is  foimd.  Shortly  after-  at  Garrard’s  office  the  following  morning  accusing 
ward  a  business  de^  takes  him  to  the  United  him  of  the  theft,  teOing  of  the  message  from  Miss 
States,  and  Mildred,  mi^terpreting  his  trip  for  Swayle,  but  admitting  that  she  has  quit  her  apart- 
abscondence,  sells  the  house  in  his  ab^ce  ami  goes  ment  hurriedly,  leaving  no  address.  Garrard  admits 
to  Monte  Carlo,  accompanied  by  the  ubiquitous  nothing  and  the  inspector  leaves  Garrard  with  the 
Fardale.  Harvey  returns,  tortur^  by  the  realiza-  warning  that  he  may  expect  a  warrant  for  his  arrest 
tion  that  Grace  Swayle  ha$  intruded  herself  in  his  within  a  day  or  so  and  advising  him  to  see  his  lawyer." 
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“"X  WnX,”  Harvey  promised. 

I  The  inspector  rose  to  his  feet  re- 

1  luctantly. 

“I  am  sorry  I  haven’t  been  able 
to  induce  you  to  be  more  frank  with  me, 
sir,”  he  said,  as  he  prepared  to  take  his 
leave.  “But  I  hope  you  will  appreciate  the 
fact  that  we  have  done  all  that  was  possible 
to  avoid  impleasantness.  Our  next  move 
you  have  forced  upon  us.” 

“You  are  going  to  apply  for  a  warrant, 
then?” 

“I  can  see  no  possible  alternative,’’ was 
the  grave  reply. 

“What  for?”  Harvey  queried.  “Stealing 
the  bonds?  How  can  they  have  been  stolen 
^en  they  are  lying  there  in  the  custody  of 
the  Southern  Bank?  If  the  young  lady 
would  Uke  them  transferred  to  her  name, 
that  can  easily  be  done.” 

“If  it  can,  sir,”  the  inspector  observed, 
“it  is  a  course  which  I  should  strongly 
recommend.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
bound  to  remind  you  of  one  thing  which  the 
amateur  in  misdemeanor  seldom  remembers. 
Restitution  is  excellent  by  way  of  securing  a 
lenient  sentence,  but  it  does  not  wipe  out 
a  felony.  Forgive  my  plain  speech,  sir. 
Good  morning.” 

Somehow  or  other  his  little  duel  of  words 
with  the  inspector  had  rather  stimulated 
Harvey  in  the  battle  which  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  His  next 
step  was  one  suggested  by  the  inspector  him¬ 
self.  He  took  down  his  hat,  left  word  in  the 
(^ce  that  he  would  be  back  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  drove  to  the  bank.  Mr.  Poulton 
received  him  promptly  but  anxiously. 
Harvey  took  possession  of  the  easy  chair, 
and  proceeded  at  once  with  his  business. 

“Mr.  Poulton,”  he  began,  “I  understood 
you  to  say  yesterday  that  you  considered 
the  account  of  Garrard  &  Garrard  now  as  in 
an  entirely  satisfactory  position,  and  that 
you  no  longer  needed  the  bonds  which  you 
have  been  holding  as  seciuity.” 

“That  is  perfectly  true,”  the  manager  ad¬ 
mitted.  “At  the  same  time,  if  you  are  going 
to  ask  us  to  part  vdth  the  bonds,  I  can  only 
repeat  what  Mr.  McAlpine  told  you,  that  we 
have  been  instructed  by  the  police  not  to  re¬ 
lease  them  for  the  momoit.” 

“Precisely,”  Harvey  agreed,  “but  now 
that  they  have  served  their  purpose  you  can 
transfer  them,  I  presume,  to  the  account  of 
the  young  lady  to  whom,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  rightly  belong.” 


“I — ^well,  I’m  not  sure  about  that,”  Mr. 
Poulton  remarked  hesitatingly.  “I  don’t  i 

think,  thou^,  that  there  shoidd  be  any  ob-  t 
jection.”  ] 

“I  can’t  imagine  the  possibility  of  one,” 
Harvey  remarked.  “Place  them,  if  you  i 
please,  on  deposit  in  the  name  of  Mss  { 
Grace  Swayle.”  i 

The  manager  took  \ip  his  pen.  ( 

“Is  the  young  lady  in  England?”  he  in-  i 

quired.  j 

“She  was  in  London  yesterday  in  my  < 

office,”  Harvey  answered.  “She  has  left 
town  for  a  day  or  two,  early  this  morning,  < 
but  I  will  ask  her  to  call  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
and  see  you.  I  should  think  she  would  i 

probably  like  to  sell  a  few  thousand  pounds’  | 

worth  and  open  a  current  account.”  i 

Mr.  poulton  held  his  head  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  His  client’s  tone  was  so  casual 
that  he  was  completely  bewildered. 

He  was  sufficiently  hims^,  however,  to  ask 
a  leading  question. 

“Was  it  with  Miss  Swale’s  authority  that 
these  bonds  were  dep>osited  as  collateral 
security  against  your  accoimt,  Mr. 
Garrard?” 

Harvey,  even  in  the  thick  of  his  battle, 
drew  the  line  at  a  point-blank  lie. 

“There  are  family  circumstances  connect¬ 
ed  with  this  affair,”  he  confided  mysteri¬ 
ously,  “which  ent^  a  certain  amount  of 
secrecy.  Let  us  dismiss  the  subject  for  the 
present.  You  have  heard  that  we  are  in- 
corfKjrating?” 

“There  is  nothing  else  talked  about  in 
this  part  of  the  dty,”  the  manager  declared. 

“Mr.  Chalmer  was  in  himself  yesterday 
afternoon.  I  really  feel,  Mr.  Garrard,  apart 
from  this  other  matter,  which  I  frankly 
don’t  understand,  that  I  should  congratu¬ 
late  you  upon  the  magnificent  results 
achieved  by  your  firm  in  an  almost  breath¬ 
less  period  of  time.  Such  a  reward  is  entirely 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  trade.” 

“I  am  very  much  obliged,”  Harvey 
acknowledged  graciously.  “You  know, 
they  used  to  talk  about  Garrards’  luck  in 
the  trade  years  ago.  We  have  certainly  had 
our  share  of  it  lately.” 

“Mr.  Chalmer  has  promised  me  a  supply 
of  application  forms,”  the  manager  con¬ 
tinue.  “I  am  afraid,  however,  that  there 
will  be  very  little  chance  of  outsiders  getting 
an  allotment.  We  should  like  to  Ik  con-  I 
sidered  in  the  matter,  if  possible.”  I 
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“I  am  afraid  the  general  public  haven’t 
much  chance,”  Harvey  admitted,  asiie  rose 
to  his  feet.  “Still,  if  you  want  a  few,  Mr. 
Poulton,  we  will  see  what  can  be  done.” 

He  took  his  leave  with  a  good  humored 
little  nod,  and  Mr.  Poulton,  despite  himself, 
felt  constrained  to  accompany  bis  visitor 
respectfully  to  the  main  exit.  An  experi¬ 
ence  of  forty  years  among  the  merchants  of 
the  vicinity  left  him  helpless  to  understand 
in  the  slightest  degree  this  most  amazing 
client. 

Harvey  had  never  personally  made  him¬ 
self  more  popular  than  he  did  that  day 
among  the  buyers,  the  salesmen,  and  even 
the  porters  whom  he  encountered  upon  his 
leisurely  progress  through  the  warehouses 
on  his  return.  He  had  a  word  or  two  for 
every  one,  and  although  he  was  guarded 
upon  the  matter  his  pronouncement  with 
regard  to  the  forthcoming  floatation  of  the 
business  was  everywhere  favorably  received. 

“Of  course  we  can’t  promise  shares  for 
every  one,”  he  pointed  out  to  a  little  group 
who  had  accosted  him  in  one  of  the  depart¬ 
ments,  “but  so  far  as  p>ossible  it  is  our  wish 
to  give  those  who  have  any  business  trans¬ 
actions  with  the  firm  the  first  chance  and  the 
general  public  must  come  in  afterward.  I 
instruct^  the  accountants  only  yesterday 
to  think  out  some  scheme  on  these  lines. 
The  employees  of  the  firm,”  he  added, 
turning  to  an  anxious-faced  young  salesman 
at  his  elbow,  “will  have  the  option  of  a  few 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Our  buyers  will 
have  to  follow  afterward  and  the  general 
public,  if  there  are  any  left.” 

“Are  the  figures  announced  yet?”  a 
manufacturer  a^ed  him,  a  little  diffidently. 

“Not  officially.  They  will  be  large,  of 
course,  but  they  will  be  fully  represented 
by  tangible  assets.  We  are  not  even  con¬ 
sidering  the  matter  of  good  will.” 

Harvey  made  his  escape  at  last  and  en¬ 
tered  his  office.  His  first  eager  glance  was 
toward  Grace’s  seat — still  empty.  He 
passed  on  to  his  desk,  and  looked  through 
the  little  pile  of  letters  and  telegrams.  There 
was  nothing  from  her — no  word  or  message 
of  any  sort.  He  sank  into  his  chair.  For  a 
moment  the  spice  of  battle  ceased  to  fire 
him.  His  militant  spirit  was  subdued. 
The  memory  of  those  awful  minutes  came 
back  to  him  with  ominous  clearness.  He 
shuddered  when  he  thought  of  what,  in  her 
hysterical  state,  she  might  have  been  cap>a- 
ble.  He  remembered  the  almost  vengeful 


gleam  of  passion  m  her  eyes  and  an  ava- 
knche  of  hideous  possibilities  overwhelmed 
him.  In  that  brirf  period  of  terrible  doubt 
the  peril  of  his  position,  the  threatened  loss 
of  his  name  and  liberty  seemed  as  nothing 
beside  the  chill  fear  that  he  might  have  lost 
her  forever. 

PRESENTLY  George  Beckingham,whom 
he  had  summoned  by  telephone  earlier 
in  the  morning,  was  announced.  Har¬ 
vey  putied  himself  together  and  motioned 
his  friend  to  a  seat. 

“It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come  down 
here,  George,”  he  said.  “You  know  how 
it  is  with  me  just  now.  I  am  working 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day  and  that 
doesn’t  leave  ona  much  time  to  get  up  to 
Lincoln’s  Inn  in  office  hours.” 

“My  dear  fellow,”  the  other  replied,  “I 
am  offiy  too  glad  to  come.  Now  tell  me 
what’s  the  trouble.  I  rather  thought  you 
were  out  of  the  woods  financially.” 

“I  am,”  Harvey  acknowledge,  “but  I’m 
in  the  devil  of  a  mess  in  another  direction.” 

Beckingham  was  grave.  He  knew  that 
when  Harvey  went  so  far  as  that  the  matter 
was  serious  indeed. 

“Better  tell  me  about  it,”  he  suggested. 
“I’ll  tell  you  the  whole  story,”  Harvey 
promised.  “Smoke  if  you  want  to  and 
listen.” 

Harvey  began  a  faithful  recital  of  all  that 
had  happen^  from  the  moment  when  he 
had  discovered  Ebenezer  Swayle’s  dead 
body  in  the  waiting  room  until  the  previous 
night.  He  omitted  only  all  mention  of  his 
relations  with  Grace.  He  spoke  of  their 
dispute  which  led  to  her  ringing  up  the  police 
as  having  arisen  from  some  quite  natural 
cause,  and  for  the  moment  he  did  not  touch 
upon  her  disappearance.  Beckingham’s 
face  grew  graver  as  he  listened. 

“What  about  the  girl?”  he  inquired.  “Is 
she  vindictive?” 

“I  don’t  think  she  is,”  Harvey  answered 
“She  rang  up  Scotland  Yard  in  a  fury.  She 
is  a  temperamental  sort  of  person,  and  I 
think  repented  afterward.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  she  hasn’t  turned  up  here  this  morning. 
I  expect  she  is  keeping  out  of  the  way.” 

“It  is  important,  of  course,”  Beckingham 
said,  “to  have  her  on  your  side,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  matter  doesn’t  rest  with  her.” 

“You  mean,”  Harvey  persisted,  “that  sup¬ 
posing  the  police  identify  those  bonds  hdd 
by  the  Southern  Bank  as  being  the  missing 
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securities,  they  will  prosecute  me  whether 
she  iq^)ears  in  the  matter  or  not.” 

“I  should  think  it  is  almost  a  certainty,” 
the  lawyer  admitted.  “But  here  is  an  im- 
pqrtont  point  Were  you  being  in  any  way 
prised  by  the  bank  at  the  time  you  de¬ 
posited  them?” 

“Of  course  I  was,”  Harvey  acknowledged. 
**1  shouldn’t  have  taken  a  terrible  risk  like 
this  unless  I  was  fairly  up  against  it.  I 
told,  only  the  afternoon  before,  that  I  must 
either  reduce  my  overdraft  or.  find  security 
for  a  large  amount.  Otherwise  the  bank 
declined  to  meet  our  engagements.” 

Beckingham  gave  vent  to  a  little  gesture 
of  despair. 

“Ttere  goes  our  last  chance,  Harvey,”  he 
groaned.  “On  the  facts  as  they  stand,  the 
lice  are  bound  to  prosecute  and  you  are 
und  to  be  convict^.  If  you  had  simply 
deposited  the  bonds  in  the  bank  for  ^e 
keying  and  made  no  use  of  them  it  would 
have  been  bad  enough.  Now  that  the 
police  will  be  able  to  prove  in  evidence  that 
you  were  being  press^  it  will  be  ten  thou¬ 
sand  times  worse.  I’m  beastly  sorry.” 

Harvey  preserved  an  equanimity  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  somewhat 
surprising. 

“Well,  I  took  my  risk  and  I  took  it  de¬ 
liberately,”  he  said,  doggedly.  “I  tried  to 
borrow  money  elsewhere  and  couldn’t.  If 
I  hadn’t  used  the  bonds  the  firm  of  Garrard 
&  Garrard  would  have  gone  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  As  it  is,  I  have  saved  the  firm,  and 
made  the  best  part  of  a  million  of  money. 
The  bonds  are  there  for  whomever  they  be¬ 
long  to,  no  one  will  be  a  p>enny  the  worse, 
and  although  I  hate  what’s  going  to  happen 
like  hell,  George,  I  don’t  know  that  under 
the  same  circumstances  I  wouldn’t  do  the 
same  thing  again.”  ' 

Beckingham ’s  legal  mind  showed  itself  in 
his  disapproving  frown. 

“I  wouldn’t  say  that,  Harvey.” 

“But  I  do  say  it,  and  I  mean  it,”  was  the 
emphatic  rejoinder.  “Look  at  these  fel¬ 
lows  on  the  wall — father,  grandfather, 
great-grandfather,  half  a  dozen  uncles  and  a 
few  of  the  partners.  Next  to  their  religion 
this  business  was  the  most  sacred  thing  in 
the  world  to  them.  They  bartered  honor¬ 
ably,  they  paid  their  debts  honorably,  they 
liv^  honorably  and  they  made  money  for 
their  successors.  I’d  have  felt  like  a  crimi¬ 
nal,  Geoige,  if  I’d  let  the  firm  go  down 
without  taking  a  risk  to  save  it.  Personal 


disgrace  doesn’t  matter  so  much.  I’ll  face 
that.  I  suppose  whatever  they  do  to  me 
I  shall  have  a  few  years  to  live  abroad 
later  on.” 

‘'You’ll  have  that  all  right,”  Becking¬ 
ham  agreed.  “You  may  not  get  more  than 
twelve  months,  but  if  it  was  only  twelve  ' 
days  it’s  rotten  all  the  same,  isn’t  it?” 

Harvey  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted.  “I  know  that  England  and 'Paris 
and  the  Riviera  are  finished  for  me.  I  shall 
have  to  go  a  little  further  afield  for  my  fun. 

I  can  do  it,  though.  Others  have  done  it 
before  me.” 

DOEiS  your  wife  know  about  this?” 
Beckingham  asked  curiously.  “I 
wonder  whether  it  was  one  of  her 
reasons  for  wanting  the  divorce?” 

“Mildred  is  a  very  clever  woman,” 
Harvey  confided.  “Some  instinct  seems  to 
have  told  her  that  there  was  trouble  coming, 
only  she  thought  that  it  was  the  firm  that 
was  going  sma^ — ^not  me.  You  know  what 
she  did  when  I  was  abroad — sold  the  house 
and  the  furniture,  most  of  which  belonged 
to  me,  pocketed  the  proceeds,  got  clear 
away  abroad,  and  then  wrote  and  asked 
what  further  provision  I  was  going  to  make 
for  her.” 

Mildred  had  never  been  a  favorite  of 
Beckingham’s  and  his  silence  was  ex¬ 
pressive. 

“Her  suggestion  of  a  divorce  was,  I  must 
confess,  rather  a  surprise  to  me,”  Harvey 
continued,  “but  i  suppose  it’s  all  part  of 
the  game.  She  wants  to  get  hold  of  another 
rich  man  while  she’s  still  attractive.  She’ll 
do  it  all  right.” 

“I  should  think  it  highly  probable,” 
Beckingham  remarked  dryly.  “She  is  still 
quite  attractive  enough.  By  the  by,  Har¬ 
vey,  I  wish  I  could  have  a  few  words  with 
Miss  Swayle.  I  am  sure  she  is  much  too 
charming  to  be  in  the  least  vindictive,  but 
I  should  like  to  give  her  a  little  advice.” 
Harvey  shook  his  head. 

“I  should  like  to  see  her  myself,”  he  con¬ 
fessed.  “I’m  afraid  she’s  made  up  her  mind 
to  keep  out  of  the  way.” 

“A  great  deal  depends  upon  her  attitude, 
of  course.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  she  would  be  anything  but  friendly 
now?” 

“No  reason  at  all,”  Harvey  replied.  “Our 
disagreement — the  nature  of  it  doesn’t  come 
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into  the  case — is  over.  She  wants  to  swear 
even  that  ^e  gave  me  the  bonds,  but  of 
course  that  doem’t  help  as  she  didn’t  arrive 
in  England  until  after  I  had  pledged  them. 
By  the  by,  George,  what  happen  if 
my  divorce  case  comes  on  while  I  am  in 
prison?” 

“Time  enough  to  consider  that  later  on,” 
Beckingham  replied.  “What  we  want  to 
do  now  is  to  keep  you  out  of  prison.” 

“Tell  me  exactly  what  I  am  to  do.” 

“All  that  you  can  do  is  to  wait  and  see 
what  action  ScotlaiKi  Yard  takes.  Directly 
they  move,  telephone  me  and  I  will  fight 
them  at  every  step,  of  course.  We’ll  brief 
Pryde,  and  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  we  could 
get  you  off  with  almost  a  nomiiud  sentence — 
especially  with  the  girl  on  our  side.  Tm 
afraid  I  can’t  hold  you  out  any  other  hope. 
The  police  have  wind  of  the  matter  and  they 
are  bound  to  go  through  with  it.  I’ll  do 
what  I  can,  old  chap,  you  know  that.” 

Becking^m  took  ^  leave  and  Harvey 
went  through  the  rest  of  the  day  in  a  sort  of 
dream.  About  five  o’clock  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  Grace’s  flat.  The  boy  came 
back  with  the  note  unopened.  The  young 
lady  was  not  there  nor  had  there  been  any 
message  from  her.  Six’o’clock  arrived  with¬ 
out  further  action  from  Scotland  Yard.  At 
seven  Harvey  telephoned  for  his  car  and 
drove  himself  to  Chelsea.  The  porter  of 
the  flats,  however,  could  tell  him  nothing. 
The  young  lady  haid  left  quite  unexpectedly 
and  he  gathered  from  what  she  said  that  she 
did  not  expect  to  return.  He  had  asked  for 
her  address  but  she  had  promised  to  send  it 
on.  A  treasury  note  failed  to  elicit  any 
further  information,  and  Harvey’s  request 
to  be  allowed  to  go  up  to  her  rooms  met 
with  a  polite  but  firm  refusal.  Reluctantly 
he  abandoned  his  inquiries,  drove  to  his  flat 
in  the  Albany,  had  his  bath,  changed  as 
usual  and  made  his  way  to  the  club.  Beck¬ 
ingham,  seated  with  a  friend  at  one  of  the 
smaller  tables,  called  him  over. 

“Good  man!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  was 
afraid  I  should  have  to  dine  alone,  or  with 
Dutton  here  who  will  talk  shop  all  the 
time.  By  the  by,”  he  added  meaningly, 
“that  young  lady  of  yours  didn’t  go  far  after 
aU.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  Harvey  asked 
quickly. 

“Why,  I  looked  in  at  the  Milan  Grill 
Room  on  my  way  here  just  now  to  see  if  I 
could  find  a  client.  She  was  there,  dining 


with  Philip  Bartlett.  I  thought  he  seemed 
rather  gone  on  her  that  day  at  Ranelagh.” 

There  was  a  cocktail  at  Harvey’s  dbow 
and  he  drained  it  before  he  spoke.  Tlien  he 
crumpled  up  a  piece  of  bread. 

“You  didn’t  speak  to  her?”  he  inquired. 
Beckingham  shook  his  head. 

“I  wished  afterward  that  I  had,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted.  “We  might  have  made  sure  of  her 
address  at  any  rate.  However,  they  ndther 
of  them  saw  me,  and  I  didn’t  want  to  butt 
in.  You’d  better  join  us  in  a  bottle  (rf  wine, 
Harvey.  You  look  fagged.” 

Harvey  nodded  acquiescence.  For  the 
moment  speech  was  difficult.  The  ghost  of 
that  fear,  more  terrible  than  any  other,  had 
laid  icy  ^gers  upon  his  heart. 

Harvey  drank  a  great  deal  more  cham- 
p>agne  for  dinner  that  night  than  was 
his  custom,  drank  liqueur  brandies 
afterward,  and,  for  a  man  of  his  resmred 
habits,  talked  at  times  almost  boisterously. 
But  the  whole  thing  was  a  sham,  a  cloak  to 
hide  his  overwhelmmg  misery.  More  poi^ 
nant  by  far  than  the  fear  of  prison  and  di^ 
grace  was  this  new  terror,  this  nameless  fear, 
which  for  the  first  time  threatened  to  un¬ 
nerve  him.  The  hysterical  storm  of  anger 
which  had  driven  her  to  the  telephone  to  de¬ 
nounce  him  might  so  easUy  surge  up  again, 
might  carry  her  hurt  feelings  blindly  into  the 
heU  of  the  most  natural,  the  most  torturing 
revenge.  His  restlessness  grew  to  fever. 
Bridge  was  an  impossibility,  further  conver¬ 
sation  beyond  him.  He  sought  the  solitude 
of  the  reading  room,  and,  finding  it  empty, 
walked  up  and  down  like  a  man  distraught. 
His  appr^ension  of  the  prisoner’s  dock  tuid 
become  as  nothing.  It  was  this  new  fear 
which  was  working  like  madness  in  his  brain, 
blended  as  it  was  with  tormenting  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  night  before.  Beckingham,  who 
presently  invaded  his  solitude,  ^x>ke  to 
him  seriously. 

“Look  here,  old  chap,”  he  expostulated, 
“it’s  no  good  giving  way,  you  know.  I  can 
imagine  how  you  feel,  but  the  worst  hasn’t 
happened  yet.  You’ve  stuck  it  wonderfully 
well  till  now,  and  you’ve  gfot  to  carry  on.” 

“Don’t  be  afraid,”  Harvey  repli^  bit¬ 
terly.  “This  is  just  a  side  show,  that’s  all. 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  George,  we  are  damned 
fools,  every  one  of  us  who  tries  to  live  up  to 
his  standaixls.” 

'  “I  shouldn’t  like  to  agree  with  >x)u.” 
“Perhaps  you  are  not  a  fool,”  was  thb 
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cynkal  retort.  “I  am  worse  than  a  fool. 
I’m  a  damned  fooL” 

'*If  you  expect  me  to  understand  you’ll 
have  to  be  a  little  more  coherent,”  Beck- 
ing^iam  reminded  him. 

“That’s  just  what  I’m  not  going  to  be,” 
Harvey  declared  in  a  firmer  tone.  “Look 
here,  George,  you’re  being  a  good  pal  to  me 
about  this  other  business.  I’m  up  against 
something  else  just  now  and  there  isn’t  any 
one  in  the  world  could  help.  Be  off,  there’s 
a  good  fellow.  You  see,  I’m  qalmer.  I’ve 
m^e  up  my  mind  exactly  what  to  do.” 

Beckingham  knew  his  friend  and  de¬ 
parted,  and  Harvey  like  a  man  who  makes 
his  way  to  the  scaffold,  called  a  taxi  and 
drove  to  Milan.  He  entered  by  the  court 
entrance  and  walked  slowly  through  the 
Grill  Room.  There  were  ordy  a  few  diners 
left  and  Grace  was  not  among  them.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  right  and  made  his  way 
through  the  lounge  toward  the  inquiry 
office.  He  felt  convinced  that  she  was  stay¬ 
ing  at  the  hotel — she  would  know  nowhere 
else — but  even  wrought  up  though  he  was 
he  wondered  whether  he  should  ever  find 
courage  enough  to  ask  whether  she  were  in. 
Suddenly  he  came  to  a  standstill.  The 
bktod  seemed  to  go  singing  through  his 
veins  and  for  a  moment  he  was  actually 
giddy.  With  three  evening  papers  stretched 
out  in  front  of  her,  Grace  ^vas  seated  at  one 
of  the  small  writing-tables.  Befdre  he  could 
approach  her  or  speak,  she  looked  up  and 
their  eyes  met.  She  held  out  her  ^nds. 
What  he  saw  in  her  face  was  like  a  glimpse  of 
an  undreamed-of  heaven. 

“Grace!”  he  faltered. 

“You,  Harvey!” 

They  both  glanced  around  with  the  same 
idea.  She  led  him  to  an  empty  divan. 

“I  meant  to  go  back  to  Paris,”  she  con¬ 
fided.  “I  packed  up  and  left  the  flat  for 
that  purpose.  Then  as  I  was  getting  my 
ticket,  I  had  another  thought.  You  see,  I 
was  going  so  that  they  should  not  make  me 
enter  the  witness  box  and  confess  that  the 
bonds  were  mine.  Then  I  remembered 
that  they  could  prove  that  without  me  and 
that  if  I  stayed  here  and  swore  everything 
which  your  lawyer  told  me  to  I  might  p)er- 
luq>s  do  some  good.  So  I  decided  to  stay. 
I  ffid  not  go  l^k  to  my  rooms  because  1 
wanted  to  keep  away  from  where  the  police 
could  find  me  until  after  I  had  seen  you.  I 
have  all  the  papers.  Nothing  has  happened 
yet” 


“Nothing,”  he  assured  her.  “A  police 
inspector  has  been  to  see  me  and  asked  some 
questions,  and  I  have  had  an  interview  with 
my  solicitor.  We  will  talk  about  that 
later.” 

“How  did  you  know  I  was  here?”  she 
asked. 

“I  dined  at  my  club,”  he  answered. 
“Beckingham  told  me — that  you  were 
dining  here  with  Philip  Bartlett.” 

SHE  was  quick  of  apprehension,  and  she 
suddenly  realized  from  his  drawn  face, 
his  unnatural  voice,  something  of  what 
he  had  been  through.  Her  hand  stole  toward 
his  and  gripped  it. 

“Look  at  me,  dear  friend,”  she  laughed. 
“Since  this  morning  I  have  not  chang^  my 
clothes.  Do  I  look  as  though  I  had  been 
dining  with  any  one?  What  happened  was 
that  1  bad  had  no  limch  and  I  saw  through 
the  windows  that  there  were  people  in 
morning  clothes  in  the  Grill  Room.  I  re¬ 
membered  our  first  supper,  too,  and  I 
thought  that  I  should  like  to  sit  at  that 
table.  I  went  in,  found  no  one  in  our  little 
comer,  sat  down  and  had  some  dinner. 
Just  as  I  was  finishing.  Sir  Philip  Bartlett 
left  the  table  where  he  and  some  men  were 
dining  and  came  over  to  talk  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  asked  if  he  might  sit  down 
and  have  some  coffee.  He  left  when  his 
friends  left — and — voili!  It  is  all.” 

For  a  moment  Harvey  was  absolutely  in¬ 
capable  of  speech.  There  was  a  mist  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes.  He  forgot  his  environment. 
It  was  one  of  the  supreme  moments  of  weak¬ 
ness  in  his  life.  With  its  passing,  helped  by 
the  gentle  pressure  of  her  fingers,  he  felt  an 
amazing,  a  bewildering  sense  of  relief.  A 
great  1(^  seemed  to  have  fallen  away,  and 
all  the  terrors  of  the  last  hour  seemed  like  a 
page  from  a  drama  he  might  have  been 
reading  about  some  other  man’s  life.  He 
himself  was  immxme.  Nothing  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  could  hurt.  He  had  been 
spared  the  one  great  horror. 

“You  are  very,  very  foolish,”  she 
whispered. 

“I  confess  it,”  he  answered  humbly. 

He  suddenly  was  aware  of  the  little  throng 
of  people  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

“Let  us  go  somewhere,”  he  sureested. 
“What  about  coming  to  my  rooms?^ 
“There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  should 
love  so  well,”  she  assented  enthusiastically. 
“One  can  talk  there.  Here  it  is  impossible. 
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I  must  have  known  you  were  coming,  for 
see,  I  have  my  hat  on.  I  am  quite  r«idy.” 

They  left  the  hotel  together  and  drove 
arm  in  arm  in  a  taxicab  to  the  Albany. 
She  looked  aroimd  approvingly  when  he  h^ 
ushered  her  in  to  his  sitting-room  and  in¬ 
stalled  her  in  a  great  easy  chair. 

“What  luxury!”  she  exclaimed. 

“That’s  right,”  he  grumbled.  “Thinking 
of  yourself  as  a  poor  defrauded  young 
woman,  I  suppose.  Never  mind,  dear,  to¬ 
morrow  you  can  have  all  you  want  of 
luxury  yourself.  You  are  coming  to  work?” 

“If  I  may.” 

“Then  (Urectly  the  bank  opens,”  he  con¬ 
fided,  “I  shall  t^e  you  up  there.  Do  you 
know  that  you  {ire  very  riA?” 

“Wonderful!  How  much  money  have  I, 
please?”  she  asked  ecstatically. 

“Something  like  a  million  dollars,”  he 
answered.  “Li  English  money  about  twelve 
thousand  poimds  a  year.” 

“You  are  horribly  rich  yourself,  though,” 
she  murmured,  with  a  little  sigh.  “Am  I 
very  selfish  to  be  sprry?” 

“Apparently  I  am  not  going  to  have  much 
opportunity  of  spending  my  income,”  he 
reminded  her,  somehow  or  other  feeling 
that  the  horror  had  gone  out  of  the  tragedy 
ahead.  “Tomorrow  morning  at  ten  o’clock 
you  are  going  with  me  to  the  bank.  You 
must  give  them  instructions  to  sell  one  or 
two  of  your  bonds  so  as  to  provide  yourself 
with  some  ready  money.  Then  you  can 
have  a  check-book  and  draw  just  what  you 
like.” 

“It  will  be  wonderful,  of  course,”  she 
confessed.  “It  is  what  I  have  longed  for  in  a 
lesser  degree  all  my  life.  Just  now,  how¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  wish  to  think  anything  about 
it.  There  are  other  far  more  important 
things  to  be  considered.  How  can  I  help 
you  most?  Had  I  better  hide  or  can  we 
think  of  some  story  together?” 

He  glanced  at  the  clock.  ,  , 

“In  five  minutes,”'he  announced,  “I  am 
going  to  put  the  position  before  you 
clearly.  Until  then — ” 

He  took  her  into  his  arms.  She  drew  a 
faint  little  sigh  of  content.  All  the  pas¬ 
sion  and  hysterical  emotion  of  the  previous 
night  seemed  to  have  passed  away,  to  have 
subsided  into  a  wave  of  wonderful  tender¬ 
ness.  When  at  length  their  lips  were 
parted  they  sat  in  silence  for  several  mo¬ 
ments.  Then  he  began. 

“I  don’t  want  to  seem  a  pessimist. 


Grace,”  he  said,  “because  nothing  in  the 
world  could  make  me  unhappy  toni^t,  but 
it  is  much  better  for  both  of  us  that  we  face 
the  truth.  I  am  up  against  this  thing  and 
there  seems  no  chance  of  any  escape.  I 
have  had  the  best  lawyer  to  advise  me  and 
this  is  his  decision.  The  police  by  this 
time  have  all  the  necessary  i^ormation  and 
they  are  bound  to  prosecute.  It  doesn’t 
make  a  piarticle  of  difference  that  you,  the 
only  injured  person,  don’t  wish  it.  The 
offense  is  one  against  the  law,  and  not 
against  a  private  individual.” 

“It  seems  very  stupid,”  she  declared. 
“Why  cannot  I  go  into  the  box  and  swear 
that  I  lent  you  the  bonds?” 

“You  can’t  do  that,  dear,”  he  pointed 
out,  “because,  alas,  you  were  not  in  England 
at  the  time.  You  can’t  help  me  that  way, 
any  more  than  your  ringing  up  the  police 
last  night  did  me  any  hajm.  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  they  will  trouble  to  see  you  again,  ex¬ 
cept  to  a^  you  to  identify  the  bonds,  which, 
of  course,  you  will  have  to  do.  Wl^t  you 
can  do  to  help,  if  you  will,  is  to  say  that  you 
were  perfectly  content  to  have  me  use  them, 
that  they  have  been  restored  to  you  in¬ 
tact  and  that  if  you  had  been  here  you 
would  have  passed  them  on  to  me  to  take 
care  of  in  any  case.  That  won’t  affect  the 
main  situation,  but  it  will  make  things 
easier.” 

“You  mean — ” 

“I  mean  that  I  will  get  a  lighter  sentence.” 

rlE  FULL  horror  of  the  things  which 
she  had  scarcely  realized  broke  over 
her. 

“But  Harvey,”  she  cried,  “do  you  mean 
that  they  will — that  you  will  have  to  go  to 
prison?” 

“For  a  very  short  time,  dear,  I  am  afraid,” 
he  admitted.  “I  deserve  it.  I  made  a 
felonious  use  of  the  bonds  and  I  did  it  de¬ 
liberately.  I  didn’t  know  about  you.  If 
I  had  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  have  made 
any  difference.  I  used  them  with  the  firm 
intention  of  returning  them,  as  I  am  doing 
now,  the  moment  the  crisis  was  over.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  half  the  thieves  in  the  world 
have  the  same  idea.  Of  course  if  things 
had  gone  the  other  way  and  the  bonds  had 
been  sacrificed  my  position  would  have  been 
worse  even  than  it  is  now.  As  it  is  I  am  a 
thief  theoretically  and  legally,  but  not 
actually.  I’ll  ha\'e  to  suffer  for  it,  but  I 
have  this  consolation;  I  saved  a  business 
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wluch  has  been  established  for  a  hundred  into  his  brain.  At  one  o’clock  they  picnicked 
and  fifty  years  and  I  made  a  great  fortune.”  off  chicken  sandwiches  and  a  h^  bottle 
“What  you  say  is  almost  selfish,”  Grace  of  champagne  which  he  found  in  the  side- 
ezdaimed  indignantly.  “How  about  me?  board.  Afterward  he  drove  her  back  to 
Shall  I  not  suffer,  too?”  the  Milan. 

“That  depends,”  he  answered,  “entirely  “The  one  perfect  evening  of  my  life,”  he 
iqx>n  yourself.  My  divorce  proceedings  told  her. 

have  commenced  and  I'shall  probably  be  a  “The  first  of  mine,”  she  whispered,  with 
free  man  long  before  I  come  out  of  prison,  her  lips  clinging  to  his. 

If  you  care  for  me  wClf-  enough  to  wait,  _ 

Grace — well — ”  '  1  'HE  following  morning  Harvey,  whose 

She  threw  herself  suddenly  into  his  arms.  car  was  blocked  several  times  by 

“Of  course  I’ll  wait,  dear,”  she  sobbed,  traffic  on  its  way  citywards,  arrived 

choking  the  remainder  of  his  sentence  back  at  the  office  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
-  upon  his  lips.  “But  I  don’t  want  to  lose  hind  his  usual  time.  Grace,  who  was  already 
you  for  even  a  day.  Last  night  I  was  mad.  seated  at  her  desk,  engaged  on  the  arrears  of 
You  shall  forgive  me  for  that  now  that  we  her  yesterday’s  correspondence,  looked  up 
just  belong  to  one  another.  I  will  wait  as  reproachfully. 

long  as  b  necessary.  I  will  come  to  you  “Really,  my  dear  employer,”  she  pro- 
when  you  want  me.  I  am  yours,  entirely  tested,  “in  these  days  of  stress — ” 
and  for  always.”  He  laughed,  and  leaning  over,  kissed  her 

“In  that  case,”  he  declared,  with  a  glad  upturned  lip)s. 
note  of  recklessness  in  hb  tone,  “they  can  “I  don’t  care  about  any  rules  or  regula- 
do  what  they  like  with  me.  As  a  matter  of  tions,”  he  declared.  “I  may  have  to  go'short 
fau:t,”  he  went  on,  “Beckingham  thinks  that  of  kisses  for  so  long  that  I  am  not  going  to 
they  will  do  very  little.  I  know  very  well  neglect  my  opportunities.” 
that  such  a  thing  doesn’t  alter  the  law,  but  “Go  through  your  letters,”  she  urged 
on  the  other  hand  the  judge  b  always  him.  “We  may  as  well  get  as  much  done 
prejudiced  by  how  a  thing  turns  out.  No  as  we  can.  I’ve  cut  all  the  envelopes.” 
one  will  be  a  penny  the  worse  for  anything  I  “Come  and  sit  by  my  side,”  he  begged, 

did,  and  many  people  are  very  much  better  They  read  and  sorted  swiftly.  Another 

off.  Afterward  we  can  go  right  away.”  batch,  already  opened,  came  up  from  below 
“There  are  heaps  of  lovely  places  to  live  to  be  added  to  the  pile, 
in,”  Grace  reflected  contentedly,  “although  “No  sign  of  any  break  in  prices,”  she  re- 
I  shouldn’t  mind  living  in  London  or  Paris  marked.  “The  order  sheets,  too,  are  won- 
or  wherever  you  said.  I  should  never  derful.  Do  you  intend  to  accept  all  these 
feel  that  we  luui  anything  to  be  ashamed  contracts?” 

of,  and  as  for  other  people — we  have  our-  “Every  one,”  he  assured  her.  “We  are 
selves.”  piling  up  money,  but  we  shall  need  it.  Take 

Their  conversation  merged  into  a  paean  down  these  cablegrams  and  telegrams, 
of  expectation,  of  half-ecstatic,  hadf-in-  please.  We  had  better  have  Greatorex  up 
coherent  promises  and  confessions.  It  was  and  Bale,  from  the  skin  department.  After 
the  evening  of  which  he  had  dreamed,  the  that  it  will  be  time  to  go  to  the  bank.” 
point  of  space  when  they  seemed  to  have  She  gave  the  necessary  orders,  and  for 
reached  an  absolute  finality  of  understand-  another  half  an  hour  the  three  men  consulted 
ing,  to  have  taken  their  position  definitely  and  Grace  took  note  of  their  decisions, 
in  each  other’s  lives.  Her  new  tenderness —  “No  signs  of  a  break  sir,  yet,”  Greatorex 
a  tenderness  to  which  he  was  so  patheti-  remarked,  with  a  faint  smile, 
cally  unaccustomed — was  enchanting.  It  “Who  wants  to  break?”  Harvey  rejoined 
brought  out  from  him,  too,  a  flow  of  senti-  good-naturedly.  “We  still  have  plenty  of 
ment  and  words  of  which  he  had  scarce-  stock  and  if  you  go  through  our  offers  of 
ly  believed  himself  capable.  Their  light-  last  week  you  will  see  where  we  should  have 
beartedness,  imder  the  circiunstances,  was  been  if  we’d  gone  on  buying  indiscrimi- 
almost  incr^ble.  She  had  suddenly  be-  nately — hung  up  with  materi^  we  should 
come  secure  in  hb  love — he  had  suddenly  never  get  rid  of  if  there  were  the  slightest 
eac^>ed  from  the  torment  of  the  most  drop.  I’m  off  to  the  bank  with  Miss 
hideous  thought  that  had  ever  found  its  way  Swayle,  Greatorex,  now.  Any  one  who 
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calls  can  wait  until  I  get  back,  if  their 
business  is  important.” 

“I  don’t  think  they  are  ever  coming,” 
Grace  whispered  as  they  descended  the 
stair  case.  “I  think  they  have  decided  to 
leave  you  alone.” 

Mr.  Poulton  was  in  and  eager  to  receive 
them.  He  accepted  an  introduction  to  Miss 
Swayle  with  obvious  interest. 

“This  is  the  young  lady,”  Harvey  de¬ 
clared,  “whose  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds’  worth  of  American  bonds 
have  been  lyi]^  in  my  account.  You  have 
them  transferiw?” 

“Yesterday  afternoon,  according  to  your 
instructions,  Mr.  Garrard.  Miss  Swajde 
has  now  on  deposit  the  exact  securities  you 
left  with  us.” 

“You  had  better  sell  one  of  the  bonds  for 
ten  thousand  dollars  and  place  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  credit  of  a  current  accoimt 
which  Miss  Swayle  would  like  to  open  with 
you,”  Harvey  directed.  “After  that  the 
half-yearly  interest  will  keep  her  going.” 

“The  half-yearly  interest,”  Mr.  Poulton 
remarked  a  little  dryly,  “will  amount  to 
about  six  thousand  pounds.  Unless  Miss 
Swayle  is  a  very  extravagant  young  lady  I 
shoidd  think  she  will  probably  be  able  to 
subsist  without  realizing  more  securities.” 

Grace  signed  her  name  half  a  dozen  times, 
accepted  a  check-book  and%arious  con¬ 
gratulations. 

“There  have  been  very  few  young  ladies 
within  my  knowledge,”  Mr.  Poulton  de¬ 
clared,  “who  have  found  themselves  unex¬ 
pectedly  in  possession  of  such  a  sum  of 
money.  I  trust  that  we  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  acting  as  your  bankers  for  a  long 
time.” 

“There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  with¬ 
draw  my  securities,  Mr.  Poulton,”  Grace 
replied.  “I  am  so  happy  to  think  that  they 
were  of  service  to  Mr.  Garrard.  I  should  have 
been  perfectly  content  for  him  to  have  held 
them  for  a  longer  "period,  if  he  had  desired.” 

Mr.  Poulton  coughed. 

‘T am  very  pleased  to  hear  that,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted  with  perfect  truth.  “I  hop>e  that 
other  people  will  hear  from  you  to  the  same 
effect.” 

“They  certainly  will,”  she  assured  him,  as 
they  took  their  leave. 

“The  best  of  these  bearer  bonds,”  Harvey 
p>ointed  out,  on  their  way  back,  “is  that  they 
don’t  need  any  transferring  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  Tliey  are  just  like  English 


Treasury  bonds.  You  either  have  them 
you  haven’t  them.” 

A  MOMENTARY  fit  of  depression  seized 
her,  an  outcome  of  the  strain  from 
which  they  were  unconsciously  suf-* 

fering. 

“What  am  I  going  to  do  with  twelve 
thousand  a  year  while  you  are  away  from 
me,  Harvey?”  she  asked. 

“Do  just  the  things  you  used  to  dream 
about  and  want  to  (k,”  he  urged.  “Take 
some  old  lady  from  among  your  French 
friends  who  can  play  chaperon,  go  round 
Italy  and  find  a  place  for  our  honeymoon. 
Italy  rather  appeals  to  me.  The  society 
life  of  the  cities  is  very  self-centered,  aihd  we 
shouldn’t  have  to  be  explaining  all  the  time 
why  my  hair  is  so  short.” 

“If  they  dare  to  cut  off  your  beautiful 
hair,”  she  exclaimed,  “I  shall  be  furious.” 

“Do  it  good,”  he  laughed.  “Come  along. 
Push  after  me.  I  can  see  the  warehouse  is 
full  as  usual.” 

There  were  a  crowd  of  buyers  and  callers, 
brief  interviews  which  had  to  be  accorded, 
decisions  to  be  given,  but  still  no  sign  of  the 
dreaded  messengers.  Only  a  short  while 
ago,  every  contract  or  offer  which  was 
placed  before  Elarvey  at  the  merest  fraction 
below  the  established  price,  he  had  refused, 
even  though  the  profits  were  still  adequate. 
Today  he  refused  nothing.  Even  his  own 
salesmen  were  surprised.  He  took  two  of 
them  on  one  side  before  passing  into  his 
private  office. 

“Don’t  ask  me  why,”  he  told  them 
earnestly,  “but  today  I  am  a  seller.  I 
know  aU  about  the  cables  from  the  skin 
centers  and  I  know  that  there  has  been  no 
break.  Very  possibly  prices  will  go  higher. 
Never  mind.  We’ve  done  well.  Let  some 
of  the  others  have  a  turn.  The  policy  of 
the  firm  today  is:  first,  not  to  let  a  single 
person  outside  these  w^s  know  what  that 
policy  is,  secondly,  to  buy  nothing,  thirdly, 
to  sell  everything  which  ^ows  a  profit.” 

“We  are  making  the  largest  turnover  now 
that  has  been  known  in  the  trade,”  one  of 
the  salesmen  ventured. 

“Let  us  make  it,”  Harv'ey  rejoined. 
“Better  turnover  than  stock.” 

Back  again  to  those  breathless  hours  of 
work,  with  Grace  always  by  his  side,  cool 
and  competent.  Soon  the  sounds  of  bustk 
throughout  the  great  suites  of  warehouses 
died  away.  The  business  world,  whatever 
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its  absorption,  was  faithful  to  its  luncheon 
hour.  Harvey  glanced  at  his  watch. 

“In  view,”  he  suggested,  “of  our  prob¬ 
able  separation — ” 

“The  Milan  Grill,”  she  begged. 

“Come  along  then,”  he  assented.  “By 
Jove,  I  am  tired!  Four  hours  pretty  stren¬ 
uous  work.” 

“I  loved  it,”  she  declared. 

“There’s  no  telling  how  much  time  we 
mayn’t  have  really,”  he  remarked,  as  they 
entered  the  car.  “I  may  be  released  on 
bail.  I’m  not,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
a  desperate  sinner.  Of  course,  it’s  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  has  its  disadvantages,”  he  went 
on  thou^tfully.  “We  should  have  to  give 
up  the  Milan  Grill  Room  for  instance. 
I^ple  would  probably  stand  on  their  chairs 
to  have  a  look  at  me.  However,  we  shall 
be  able  to  find  a  quiet  place.” 

“We  might  camp  out  in  the  warehouse,” 
she  suggested. 

“Tire  situation  suggests  many  featiu^  of 
interest,”  Harvey  reflected.  “One  might 
write  an  article  on  ‘How  to  live  gracefully 
when  out  on  bail.’  ” 

“It’s  all  very  well  to  joke  about  it,”  she 
sighed,  “but  I’d  much  rather  they  left  you 
alrae.  About  that  other  matter,  Harvey 
now,  how  long  will  it  be  before — ” 

“Decree  a^ut  six  months,  from  next 
February,”  he  declared.  “A  devil  of  a  long 
time,  but  if  I’m  taking  a  rest  cure  it  won’t 
matter,  and  if  I’m  free  we’ll  spend  most  of  it 
together.  It’s  madam  who  has  to  be  care¬ 
ful,  although,  by  Jove,  if  any  one  could  lure 
her  into  an  indiscretion  they’d  be  clever.” 

They  sat  over  their  luncheon  until  half¬ 
past  three,  and  drove  back  to  Bermondsey, 
both  oppressed  by  a  joint  conviction  that 
the  thing  which  they  had  affected  to  treat 
lightly,  but  actually  dreaded,  was  about  to 
happen.  Harvey  ^ew  it  the  moment  he 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  warehouse. 
Greatorex,  somewhat  disturbed,  followed 
him  up  the  stairs  and  stoiiped  him  before  he 
reach^  the  office. 

“There  are  some  men  waiting  to  see  you 
from  Scotland  Yard,  sir,”  he  announced  dif¬ 
fidently.  “They  wouldn’t  state  their  busi¬ 
ness.  I  thought  it  best  to  shut  them  up  in 
your  private  room.” 

“Quite  right,”  Harvey  approved.  “By 
the  by,  you  still  have  authority  to  sign 
checks,  haven’t  you?” 

“1  still  have  the  authority,  sir,  but  I  have 
not  exercised  it  since  your  return.” 


Harvey  passed  on  with  a  little  nod  and 
followed  Grace  into  the  office.  The 
two  men  whom  he  found  seated  there 
rose  to  their  feet  as  he  entered.  The  one 
who  apf>eared  to  be  the  superior  saluted. 

“Inspector  Robinson,  sir,”  he  announced. 
“You  will  remember  that  I  paid  you  a  visit 
yesterday.” 

Harvey  had  thrown  his  hat  on  to  a  chair 
and  ma(k  his  way  toward  his  table.  He 
stood  there  looking  at  his  visitors. 

“I  remember  you  quite  well,  Inspector,” 
he  admitted. 

“I  am  sorry,  to  say,  sir,”  the  latter  con¬ 
tinued,  “that  as  I  warned  you  yesterday 
might  be  the  case,  I  am  here  on  unpleasant 
business.  I  have  a  warrant  for  your 
arrest.” 

“On  precisely  what  charge?”  Elarvey 
inquired  mechanically. 

“On  the  charge  of  having  stolen  from  the 
late  Mr.  Ebenerer  Swayle  Treasury  bonds  to 
the  value  of  two  hundi^  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,”  was  the  grave  reply.  “It  is  my 
duty  to  warn  you,  Mr.  Garrard,  that  any¬ 
thing  you  may  say  now  is  iiaole  to  be  us^ 
against  you  in  evidence.” 

“There  is  no  harm  that  I  i^)eak,  is  there?” 
Grace  demanded. 

“None  at  all.” 

“Then  let  me  tell  you,”  she  declared, 
“that  Mr.  Garrard  never  stole  the  bonds  at 
all.  They  were  mine  as  my  grandfather’s 
heiress  and  only  relative,  and  I  begged  him 
to  make  use  of  them.” 

A  faint  smile  flickered  across  the  inspec¬ 
tor’s  lips. 

“It  is  not  now  a  subject  for  discussion, 
madam,”  he  announced,  “but  my  informa¬ 
tion  is  that  you  had  not  arrived  in  London  at 
the  time  of  the  allied  theft.  Do  you  wish 
to  give  any  instructions  to  your  staff,  Mr. 
Garrard,  before  we  leave?  We  want  to 
make  everything  as  easy  for  you  as  possible. 
We  can  go  up  to  the  station  in  your  own 
car  if  you  will.” 

“I  am  much  obliged  for  your  considera¬ 
tion,”  Harvey  said.  “I  should  like  to  look 
through  these  letters  here  which  have  ar¬ 
rived  during  my  absence,  and  to  confer  with 
my  manager  for  a  few  minutes  afterward,  if 
you  will  allow  me.” 

“By  all  means,  sir,”  the  inspector  ac¬ 
quiesced. 

Harvey  seated  himself  in  his  accustomed 
chair.  Before  him,  on  the  top  of  several 
other  letters,  was  a  long  envelope,  addressed 
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to  him  and  subscribed  in  the  left-hand  cor¬ 
ner  “Private  and  Very  Urgent.”  He  stared 
at  it  and  turned  it  over.  The  flap  was 
sealed  with  the  stamp  of  the  Southern  Bank. 
He  slit  the  envelope  with  the  silver  cutter 
which  Gi;^e  had  passed  over  and  drew  out 
a  half  sheet  of  the  bank’s  note-paper  on 
which  were  a  few  lines  from  the  manager 
and  a  letter  addressed  to  himself  in  un¬ 
familiar  handwriting  and  stamped  at  the 
back  of  the  envelope  “Savoy  Hotel.”  He 
glanced  through  the  former  first. 

Deax  Mk.  Gassaxd:  The  enclosed  letter  was 
found  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  sheaves  of  Treasupr 
Bonds  now  being  transferred  to  the  credit  of  Miss 
Grace  Swayle.  I  send  it  to  you  at  once,  hoping  it 
may  possibly  be  of  service.  Sincerely  yours, 

James  Poultom. 

He  read  the  few  lines  through  twice  to 
gain  time.  All  the  while  his  brain  was 
working  quickly.  The  letter  which  as  yet 
he  had  not  opened  was  without  a  doubt  from 
Ebenezer  Swayle.  It  was  at  least  possible 
that  its  contents  might  justify  his  use  of  the 
bonds,  The  letter,  however,  was  unopened. 
He  realized  the  advisibility  of  swift  action. 
He  laid  down  the  few  lines  from  the  bank 
manager,  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  en¬ 
closure  and  dropped  it  clumsily  on  to  the 
carpet.  He  stooped  down,  the  silver  paper- 
knife  still  in  his  hand.  When  he  st(^  up 
again  he  drew  the  letter  from  the  envelope 
and  read  it  through.  He  read  it  at  first  al¬ 
most  at  a  glance.  He  took  in  its  amazing 
significance  without  an  outward  quiver. 
At  that  moment,  however,  he  could  not 
have  read  it  aloud.  There  was  a  little  sob 
strangled  in  his  throat,  his  heart  seemed  to 
be  pounding  against  his  ribs.  Presently  he 
adjusted  his  seldom-used  monocle,  and  read 
it  through  again  word  by  word. 

“ReaUy,”  he  exclaimed,  at  last,  quite 
unaware  that  he  was  speaking  in  abwlutely 
his  usual  tone,  “this  is  an  extraordinary 
coincidence.  A  letter  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  trace  has  been  discovered  by  my 
bank  manager  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
sheaves  of  bonds.  You  will  see  what  he 
says,  Inspector.” 

He  passed  Mr.  Poulton’s  letter  to  the  in¬ 
spector  who  read  it  through  and  returned  it 
without  comment. 

“Now  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  read 
out  this  communication  from  the  late  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Swayle,”  Harvey  suggested.  “I 
will  hand  it  to  you  afterward  to  do  what  you 
like  with.” 


The  inspector  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer 
to  the  table  and  signified  his  aj^roval. 
Harvey,  who  had  only  ventured  upon  one 
rapid  glance  at  Grace,  read: 

“Savoy  Hold 
Wednesday  Eveni^ 

My  DEAR  Ms.  Haxvey  Gaxxaso:  lamwiit^ 
to  you  in  some  uneasiness.  In  consequence  of  whidi 
and  remembering  the  cordial  busmess  relations 
which  have  ezist^  between  our  two  houses  for  half 
a  century,  I  am  venturing  to  ask  of  you  a  great 
favor.  I  have  brought  over  with  me  from  the 
States  a  million  doU^’  worth  of  securities,  prac¬ 
tically  my  entire  fortune,  which  it  is  my  intention 
shall  ultimately  pass  into  the  possession  of  my 
granddaughter  Grace  Swayle,  my  only  surviving 
relative,  who  wiU  join  me  in  a  few  days  from  Park. 
Yesterday,  however,  I  was  visited  with  vdiat  the 
doctor  here  had  adinitted  to  be  a  severe  heart  at¬ 
tack,  and  today  I  feel  weak  and  31.  lam  terrified 
at  the  thou^t  that  I  might  die  quite  suddenly  with 
this  large  siun  upon  my  perwn.  I  am  pa)ring  you 
a  visit  at  your  warehouse  this  evening,  the^ore,  to 
proffer  the  request  that  you  will  accept  on  deposit 
my  securities,  pa}dng  my  granddau^ter  such  in¬ 
terest  as  you  thiidr  fair  ^d  either  investing  the 
money  permanently  in  your  business  or  in  any  other 
trustee  securities  that  seem  good  to  3rou.  I  hope 
that  I  do  not  ask  too  much,  but  I  am  sure  that  I 
need  not  remind  you  that  your  father  was  my  oldest 
friend,  and  many  acts  of  friendship  have  passed  be¬ 
tween  us.  I  write  this  letter  and  shaU  leave  it  with 
the  bonds  in  case  1  am  not  fortunate  enough  to  find 
you  in.  CordiaUy  yours, 

Ebenezer  Swayix.” 

There  was  an  unimaginable  silence  in  the 
room  for  several  moments  after  Harvey  had 
finished  reading,  broken  at  last  by  a  faint 
sob  from  Grace.  Harvey,  who  had  been 
looking  steadily  across  at  the  great  gilt¬ 
framed  portrait  opposite  his  desk,  almost 
fancied  that  in  that  moment  of  somber  ten¬ 
sion  he  caught  the  glimmer  not  of  a  smile 
exactly,  but  of  some  relaxation  of  that 
stem,  handsome  face  at  which  for  days  he 
had  scarcely  dared  to  glance. 

“You  see,”  he  went  on,  looking  up  from 
the  letter,  and  still  speaking  in  his  most 
matter-of-fact  tone,  although  his  voice 
seemed  to  him  to  belong  to  some  other  man 
and  to  be  coming  from  a  long  way  off,  “the 
whole  affair  of  these  bonds  is  very  ridicu¬ 
lous.  I  deposited  them  at  my  ba^  in  my 
own  name  according  to  the  late  Mr. 
Swayle’s  written  request.  They  were  at 
Miss  Swayle’s  disposd  at  any  moment  she 
required  Aem.” 

“At  any  moment,”  Grace  repeated,  fever¬ 
ishly.  “I  much  preferred  Mr.  Garrard  to 
have  the  care  of  them,  and  I  wish  that  no 
one  had  interfered.  Now  they  are  put  to 
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my  account,  and  I  am  terrifiied  at  the 
thought  of  tl^  responsibility.” 

inspector  stroked  h^  chin  thou^t- 
fuUy.  His  keen  eyes  were  fixed  upcm  Grace. 

“My  information,  madam,”  he  remarked, 
**is  that  it  was  you  who  first  gave  the  in¬ 
formation  to  the  police  that  the  bonds  were 
not  forthcoming.” 

“That  was  Ixfore  I  had  seen  my  grand- 
ether’s  letter  or  had  heard  from  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rard,”  she  explained. 

“TTien  there  was  the  telephone  message,” 
he  continued,  “which  we  received  from  you 
the  night  b^ore  last” 

“Seme  one  has  been  hoaxing  you,”  Grace 
declared  coolly.  “I  have  never  telephoned 
to  Scotland  Yard  in  my  life.” 

*  1  'HE  in^>ector  was  monentarily  noir- 
{bussed.  Whatever  his  feelings  may 
have  been,  however,  he  effectus^y  con¬ 
cealed  them. 

“Will  you  allow  me  to  read  the  two  letters 
once  more,  sir?”  he  b^ged. 

Harvey  handed  them  over  and  the  in- 
^>ector  read  them  through  word  by  word. 

“And  now,  sir,”  he  continued,  “might  I 
be  permitted  to  speak  to  headquarters  on  a 
telephone  where  I  am  not  likely  to  be  over¬ 
head?” 

“There  are  three  boxes  just  outside  on 
your  left,”  Harvey  told  him.  “Take  your 
choice.” 

The  inspector  left  the  romn  after  a  whis¬ 
pered  word  of  instructions  to  his  subordi¬ 
nate.  Harvey  opened  a  drawer,  took  out 
a  box  of  cigarets  and  lit  one.  Grace,  who 
had  been  leaning  forward,  her  head  buried  in 
her  hands,  lookd  up  and  drew  a  little  closer 
to  him. 

“Did  you  know  about  his  letter,”  she 
asked,  under  her  breath. 

“Not  an  idea,”  he  rejoined.  “I  only  cut 
the  envdope  after  I  had  dropped  it.” 

“Will  it  help  make  any  difference?” 

He  laughed  confidently. 

“We  shall  see  in  a  moment,”  he  replied. 

In  due  course  the  inspector  returned. 
He  closed  the  door  behind  him  carefully. 

“Mr.  Garrard,”  he  announced,  “I  am 
very  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  o^ers  from  headquarters  not  to 
serve  the  warrant  in  my  possession.  The 
Chief  feels  that  in  view  of  that  letter  from 
the  late  Mr.  Ebenezer  Swayle,  no  proceed¬ 
ings  against  you  could  possibly  succeed.  I 
am  asked,  however,  to  request  you  to  come 


to  headquarters  with  the  letter,  the  young 
lady,  and  if  possible  the  bank  manager. 
The  chief  desires  me  to  say  that  if  you  are 
able  to  satisfy  him  that  the  letter  is  genuine, 
it  is  most  improbable  that  furtha'  proceed¬ 
ings  will  be  ti^en.” 

Harvey  rose  to  his  feet.  - 

“Then  in  that  case,”  he  suggested  to 
Grace,  “I  think,  perhaps,  that  we  had  better 
hummr  our  friend  the  chief.” 

They  left  Scotland  Yard  about  an  hour 
later.  A  fresh  wind  was  blowing  up  the 
river  and  the  gulls  were  wheeling  across  the 
embankment  They  were  both  a  little 
silent,  a  little  exhausted — but  the  world 
was  theirsl 

“God  bless  Grandfather  Swayle  for  writ¬ 
ing  that  letter,”  she  exclaim^  fervently, 
“^d  dear  Mr.  Poulton  for  finding  it  and 
sending  it  down.” 

“All  the  same,”  Harvey  observed,  with  a 
humorous  gleam  in  his  eyes,  “I  am  just  as 
much  a  thief  as  I  was.” 

“And  I,”  she  sighed  happUy,  “have  be¬ 
come  a  worse  thing.  I  am  a  perjurer.” 

He  shock  his  head. 

“Your  misdemeanor  scarcely  counts,”  he 
declared,  “for  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  in¬ 
spector  didn’t  believe  a  word  you  said.” 

“No  more  could  any  one  believe  that  you 
were  a  thief,”  she  retorted. 

Herbert  fardale  rose  a  uttie 

sulkily  from  his  chair  in  the  lounge  of 
the  Hotel  de  Paris  and  advanced  to¬ 
ward  the  swing  doors  to  meet  Mildred.  She 
was  quite  a  brilliant  vision  in  a  morning 
gown  of  pale-green  cr£pe  de  Chine,  but  there 
was  a  distinctly  absent  smile  upon  her  lips 
as  she  greeted  him,  her  admirer. 

“You  are  not  going  to  say  that  I  am  late 
this  morning,”  she  protested.  “Lock  at 
the  clock.  It  is  barely  half  past  twelve.” 

“Well,  that’s  a  half  an  hour  late,”  he  com¬ 
plained.  “You  promised  to  be  here  at 
twelve  o’clock.” 

“My  memory  again,”  she  sighed.  “Some¬ 
how  or  other  I  quite  thou^t  that  it  was  half 
past.  However,  I  told  the  car  to  wait.  If 
you  like  we  will  go  to  the  Royalty  and  have 
cocktails.” 

He  picked  up  his  hat  and  followed  her. 
“It  isn’t  only  the  waiting  about  that’s  so 
tedious,”  he  confided,  as  he  tock  his  place 
by  her  side  in  the  automobile,  “but  what  I 
can’t  imagine  is  ^y  I  am  not  allowed  to 
come  out  with  the  car  to  the  villa  to  fetch 
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you.  Do  you  realize,  Mildred,  that  I  have 
never  set  foot  in  the  place  since  you  went 
there — nearly  twelve  months  ago?” 

She  looked  at  herself  for  a  moment  in  a 
small  pocket  mirror,  which  she  had  drawn 
from  Uie  ormolu  case  by  her  side.  On  the 
whole  she  was  satisfied.  Her  left  eyebrow 
might  perhaps  be  a  little  improved,  but  it 
was  too  delicate  an  operation  to  be  attempt¬ 
ed  in  the  car.  She  replaced  the  mirror  and 
sighed  once  more. 

“Now,  please,  Herbert,  don’t  commence 
the  day  by  being  unreasonable,”  she  begged. 
“You  ought  to  realize  for ’my  sake  how  nec- 
esary  it  is  to  be  cautious.  It  is  nearly  six 
months  now  since  my  decree  was  granted 
and  in  three  weeks  or  so  I  shall  be  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Surely  that  is  not  too  long  to 
wait?” 

He  made  no  reply.  He  had  his  own  ideas 
upon  the  subject  but  he  was  weary  of  ex¬ 
ploiting  them. 

“You  must  remember,”  she  went  on, 
leaning  forward  to  smile  and  wave  her  hand 
at  a  passing  acquaintance,  “that  Harvey  al¬ 
ways  hated  the  idea  of  a  divorce  and  I 
should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  if  he 
were  having  me  watched  over  here  so  as  to 
have  the  King’s  Proctor,  or  whoever  that 
person  is,  intervene  if  I  were  indiscreet.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it  for  a  moment,”  he 
declared,  almost  roughly.  “Your  husband 
isn’t  that  sort  at  all.” 

She  half  closed  her  eyes. 

“My  dear  man,”  she  protested,  “you 
really  must  get  out  of  the  habit  of  raising 
your  voice  when  you  speak.  My  nerves 
simply  will  not  stand  it.  You  may  think 
that  what  I  suggest  is  ridiculous  but  there 
have  been  several  strange  men  about  the 
villa  lately  who  could  give  no  satisfactory 
account  of  themselves.” 

“Have  it  your  own  way  then,”  he  ac¬ 
quiesced,  with  an  attempt  at  good  humor. 
“All  the  same  you  have  other  men  there.” 

“I  have  my  old  friends,”  she  admitted. 
“That  is  quite  reasonable.  Harvey  would 
never  object  to  that.  You  are  the  one  per¬ 
son  whom  he  might  suspect  and  for  that 
reason,  however  much  I  might  want  you  to 
come,  I  have  to  keep  you  away.  And  now,” 
she  went  on,  drawing  a  newspaper  from  the 
rack,  “1  want  to  talk  to  you  seriously. 
Tell  me,  is  this  true  about  Harvey?” 

I  “Is  what  true?” 

“Why,  about  Harvey  and  this  wonderful 
floatation  of  his.  Somebody  has  sent  me 


this  financial  Times.  I  don’t  understand  it 
very  well,  but  is  it  true  that  the  busmess  of 
Gaimd  &  Garrard  was  floated  for  two  and 
a  half  million  pounds  and  that  they  have 
just  declared  a  first  dividend  ^of  ten  per 
cent.?” 

“It  is  true  enough,”  Fardale  admitted, 
a  little  peevishly.  “He  must  have  had  the 
devil’s  own  luck.  He  raised  the  money 
somehow  or  other  to  square  his  bank,  went 
in  for  a  huge  speculation,  knowing  nothing 
whatever  about  it,  just  at  the  right  time 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  stop  buying 
just  at  the  right  time  and  just  bdore  the 
market  weakened  and  got  in  again  at  the 
bottom.  Then  I  suppose  his  bankers,  or 
some  one,  suggested  to  him  that  it  was  a 
wonderful  time  to  turn  the  business  into  a 
limited  company,  and  he  did  it.” 

“This  is  all  true  then?”  she  persisted,  tap¬ 
ping  a  colunm  in  the  newspaper  with  her 
finger. 

“Absolutely.  The  pound  shares  stand  at 
twenty-nine  shillings  today,  and  even  the 
six  per  cent,  preference  are  at  a  premiiun.” 

She  tore  the  paper  into  fragments.  Her 
eyes  flashed.  Her  thin  mouth  was  suddenly 
crooked.  Fardale,  looking  at  her  in  as¬ 
tonishment,  was  amazed  that  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  was  an  ugly  woman. 

“You  know  what  this  means?”  she  de¬ 
manded.  “It  means  that  I  have  been 
cheated.”  » 

“I  don’t  quite  imderstand,”  he  pro¬ 
tested. 

They  had  reached  the  little  terraced  caf4, 
and  she  led  the  way  to  a  retired  table,  ad¬ 
justed  the  umbrella  to  her  liking  and  waited 
until  he  had  given  an  order. 

“I  thought  like  every  one  else,”  she  ex¬ 
plained,  leaning  across  the  table,  “that  the 
business  was  going  all  to  pieces  and  that 
Harvey  would  never  have  a  penny.  I 
knew  he  had  a  thousand  a  year  which  an 
aunt  left  him  a  long  time  ago,  and  directly 
he  consented  to  my  starting  the  action 
against  him,  I  told  my  law3rer  to  try  to  get 
him  to  make  over  that  thousand  a  year,  so 
that  I  should  be  sure  of  something.” 

“Something,”  Fardale  repeated,  under 
his  breath.  “Why,  my  dear  woman,  you 
have  over  three  thousand  a  y^  already.” 

“Don’t  be  absurd,”  she  scoffed.  “Of 
what  use  is  three  thousand  a  year  to  me?  I 
ought  to  have  a  very  large  alimony  from 
Harvey  after  being  generous  and  rdeasing 
him  as  I  am  doing,  but  I  was  so  afrai(Lthat 
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I  should  get  nothing  that  I  insisted  upon  his- 
giving  up  that  thousand  a  year  and  I  signed 
a  paper  pledging  myself  not  to  demand  any¬ 
thing  further.” 

Herbert  fardale  »t  quite  stni 

for  a  moment  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
his  companion.  Then  he  suddenly  and 
without  ostensible  reason  began  to  laugh. 
He  laughed  until  he  was  obligi^  to  produce 
a  silk  and  overperfumed  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket  and  dab  his  forehead.  The  more 
he  laughed  the  greater  became  her  indig¬ 
nation. 

“Will  you  tdl  me,”  she  asked  icily,  “what 
]rou  find  humOTous  in  the  situation?” 

Her  tone  checked  his  mirth.  He  wiped 
the  tears  from  his  eyes. 

“My  dear  Mildred,”  he  pointed  out, 

‘  “you  must  admit,  although  the  joke  is 
against  you,  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  humor  in  the  situation.  You’re  a  clever 
woman  and  I  admire  you  for  it.  You  sold 
the  house  and  furniture  when  you  saw 
trouble  coming  and  cleared  out.  Quite 
light.  You  stuck  to  your  marriage  settle¬ 
ment  naturally.  Then,  when  you  thought 
your  husband  was  ruined  you  took  what  you 
imagined  was  all  the  money  he  had  in  the 
world — his  thousand  a  year — so  as  to  be 
sure  of  getting  something.  Clever  again, 
no  doubt,  but  if  you  had  left  him  that  little 
'  income  your  alimony  would  probably  have 
conke  to  at  least  five  thousand  a  year.” 

“And  you  find  that  humorous!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  furiously. 

“Forgive  me,”  he  begged,  genuinely 
alarmed.  ‘T  was  stupid,  of  course.  After 
all,  you  don’t  need  to  worry  about  money. 
You’ll  have  all  you  want.” 

“All  I  want!”  she  repeated  with  scorn. 
“Never!  Never  in  this  worid,  Herbert — 
not  even  if  you  settled  the  whole  of  your 
forty  thousand  a  year  on  me.” 

She  sipped  a  cocktail  and  he  studied  her 
for  a  moment  attentively.  Without  a  doubt 
she  was,  as  every  one  described  her,  one  of 
the  best  dressed  and  best  tumed-out  women 
in  the  world.  Every  detail  of  her  toilette 
was  perfect  of  its  sort.  How  much  of  her 
cmnplexion  was  natural  and  how  much  ow¬ 
ing  to  art  not  even  in  this  brilliant  sunshine 
at  a  few  feet  distant  could  he  tell.  She  was 
a  very  perfect  and  wonderful  creation. 

“Weal,”  he  said,  “no  good  worrying  about 
it,  Mild^.  You’ll  have  me  to  draw  upon 
before  long.” 


-  “I  wonder,”  she  reflected,  “whether  the 
courts  could  not  upset  that  arrangement.” 

“I  shouldn’t  try  if  I  were  you,”  he  re¬ 
plied  a  little  shortly.  “You  see,  an  ar¬ 
ranged  divorce  like  yours  is  rather  in  the 
nature  of  a  conspiracy.  Harvey’s  lawyer, 
too,  is  far  too  shrewd  a  feUow  to  have  left 
a  loophole.  You’ve  got  four  thousand  a 
year  which  no  one  can  touch.  The  day  we 
are  married  I’ll  settle  another  four  thousand 
a  year  on  you.  That’s  a  fairly  good  income 
for  a  woman  who’s  going  to  hve  with  her 
husband.” 

“Eight  thousand  a  year,”  she  murmured. 
“I  suppose  I  shall  get  along  on  that.” 

He  was  a  little  startled. 

“I  should  think  you  might  try,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  with  uimoticed  sarcasm. 

“Everything  is  so  expensive  nowadays,” 
she  went  on.  “Tell  me,  what  did  3rou  say 
your  income  was,  Herbert?” 

“About  forty  thousand  a  year,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “It  won’t  be  long,  though,  if  I 
neglect  business  rushing  off  to  Biarritz  or 
dovm  here  every  month  or  so  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  you.” 

“But  why  do  you?”  she  rejoined.  “There 
is  so  short  a  time  to  wait  now.  Why  don’t 
you  go  back  to  London  and  work  hard  for  a 
few  weeks?  I  don’t  like  to  take  you  away 
from  your  business,  Herbert.” 

“In  other  words,”  he  observed,  “you’d 
rather  have  me  making  money  in  the  city 
for  you  to  spend  later  on  than  dancing  at¬ 
tendance  on  you  here.” 

“Well,”  she  pointed  out,  “there  are  a  lot 
of  people  we  both  know  whom  we  meet  all 
the  time,  and  of  course  they  will  talk.” 

“Talk,”  he  repeated  scornfully.  “What 
the  devil  have  they  to  talk  about,  I  wonder? 
You’ve  never  pa^ed  beyond  the  lounge  of 
the  Hotel  de  Paris.  You’ve  never  let  me 
enter  under  the  gates  of  your  villa.  When 
you  limch  alone  with  me  it  is  in  a  sense 
grudgingly  and  in  the  most  public  place  you 
can  thii^  of.  If  we  dine  together  now  you 
are  beginning  to  insist  upon  inviting  some 
one  elM.  You  haven’t  been  too  generous 
with  yourself  this  twelve  months,  have  you, 
MUdred?” 

“The  women  who  are  generous  with  them¬ 
selves,  out  here,”  she  answered  calmly,  “do 
not  hist  long.  I  have  promised  to  marry 
you  and  you  have  not  long  to  wait.  If  I 
am  careful  it  is  for  your  sake  as  well  as 
mine.” 

“There  b  such  a  thing  as  overdoing 
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carefulness,*’  he  complained.  “WiH  you  have 
another  cocktafl  or  shall  we  go  to  lunch?” 

“I  think  that  we  will  limch  now,”  she  de¬ 
cided,  gathering  together  her  belongings. 
“Why,  here’s  Pattie — Pattie  Mallinson  and 
Philip,”  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  welcoming 
the  newcomers.  “My  dear  Pattie,  do  come 
and  join  us.  How  well  you’re  looking. 
And  Philip,  too!  I  thought  you  never  left 
England  nowadays.  I’ve  just  met  Mr. 
Fardale  here  and  he  has  brought  me  up  to 
have  a  cocktail.  You  all  know  one  another 
of  course.” 

Fardale  rose  patiently  to  his  feet.  He 
was  used  to  this  sort  of  thing.  The  women 
if  they  had  ever  met  before  had  generally 
forgotten  the  fact  and  the  men  were,  as  a 
rule,'  to  say  the  least  of  it,  casual.  Chairs, 
were  brought  by  the  attentive  proprietor 
and  the  Uttle  party  sat  down.  Besides 
Pattie  Mallinson  and  Philip  Bartlett,  there 
were  two  other  young  people  who  had  been 
playing  tennis— Lady  ^pMe  Troon  and  the 
Honorable  Jack  Mason. 

“Every  one  must  have  a  cocktail  with 
me,”  Mildred  insisted,  generously.  “My 
dear  Pattie,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  5rou.  You 
can  imagine  what  an  anxious  and  terrible 
time  I  am  having,  although  at  your  time  of 
life  you  don’t  know  much  about  these 
things.  Mr.  Fardale,  you  order  the  cock¬ 
tails,  please.  You  know  which  are  the  best 
ones.  Tell  me,  Pattie,  have  you  seen  any¬ 
thing  of  Harvey  lately?  I  am  rather  wor¬ 
ried  about  him.  I  am  told  that  he  has  been 
working  much  too  hard  and  is  looking  very 
ill  and  thin.  I  do  hope  he’s  taking  care  (d 
himself.” 

PATTIE  was  a  young  woman  who  sel¬ 
dom  minced  words.  Apart  from  which 
she  cordially  disliked  her  cousin. 

“I  don’t  think  you  need  worry  about 
Harvey,”  she  said.  “He’s  got  the  most 
attractive  flat  in  the  Albany,  we  went  there 
for  tea  the  other  day — and  that  pretty  Lut¬ 
yens  cottage  that  every  one  admires  so 
much  down  at  Bourne  End.  I  think  he’s 
doing  himself  quite  well.” 

“I’m  delight^,”  Mildred  declared,  in  a 
tone  which  was  meant  to  be  one  of  relief 
but  which  lacked  any  expression  of  pleasure. 
“Poor  fellow,  I  hope  he  isn’t  lonely.  Some¬ 
times  my  conscience  quite  troubles  me.  I 
feel  that  I  ought  to  have  been  more  lenient 
— to  have  overlooked  just  that  one  little 
slip.  To  do  him  justice  Harvey  never  did 
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care  in  the  least  for  other  women.  I  have 
never  known  him  even  to  flirt  before.” 

“Well,  he’s  going  pretty  strong  now, 
anyhow,”  Pattie  observed.  “I  never  saw 
him  look  so  well,  either.” 

“Indeed,”  Mildred  observed  incredu¬ 
lously. 

“He’s  a  lucky  fellow,”  Pattie  went  on. 
“He  has  the  most  charming  girl  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life  for  a  secretary — quite  the  dearest 
thing.  She  is  half  French  and  half  Ameri¬ 
can.  Philip  is  crazy  about  her.  I  don’t 
mind  confessing  that  I  was  horribly  jealous 
until  I  discovei^  that  Harvey  was  the  only 
man  in  the  world  she  even  cared  to  lodr  at. 
She  sp>cnt  a  week-end  with  us  just  before 
we  came  over.” 

“Really,”  Mildred  exclaimed.  “And 
Harvey,  too?” 

Pattie  nodded. 

“I  don’t  think  that  either  of  them  would 
come  without  the  other.  I  don’t  know  two 
people  I  envy  more,  to  teH  you  the  truth. 
She  works  with  Harvey  at  Ae  oflKce  three 
days  a  week,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  they 
play  golf  or  motor,  or  amuse  themselves 
somehow  or  other.  They  are  quite  frank 
about  it.  They  are  going  to  be — ” 

“Ohr’ 

“Forgive  me,  Mildred,  if  you  mind,” 
Pattie  went  on,  more  cautiou^.  ‘T  get 
chattering  and  I  forget  things  sometimes. 
They  are  going  to  be  married  as  soon  as  the 
decree  is  pronounced.” 

Mildred’s  face  had  grown  very  hard  in¬ 
deed. 

“Are  they?”  she  murmured.  “And  in 
the  meantime?” 

“In  the  meantime,”  Pattie  said,  “I  think 
they  are  living  a  very  delightful  life — the 
sort  of  life  two  p>eople  of  opposite  sexes  can 
lead  if  they  are  nice  enough.  They  are 
seen  together  everywhere  and  yet  no  one 
has  said  a  word  against  Grace.  My  moth¬ 
er  adores  her.  We  would  have  brought  her 
out  with  us,  only  she  didn’t  want  to  leave 
Harvey.” 

“Is  she  so  wonderfully  good  looking?” 
Mildred  inquired. 

“She’s  one  of  the  best-locking  giris  I 
know,”  Philip  Bartlett  pronounced,  leaning 
over.  “It  isn’t  only  that,  though.  She’s 
such  rifling  good  form.  Her  manner,  the 
way  she  moves  about  and  talks — ” 

“It’s  charm,  that’s  what  it  is,”  Pattie 
broke  in.  “Poor  Philip  had  his  head 
turned  in  no  time,  and  lots  of  the  othen. 
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too,  but  they  never  had  a  chance.  I  didn’t 
thii^  H&rvey  had  it  in  him  to  make  such  a 
success.” 

'‘She  stuck  to  him,  too,  like  a  brick  when 
he  was  hard  up  against  it,”  Philip  observed. 
“Every  one  looks  upon  Harvey  as  being  one 
of  the  luckiest  men  on  earth — and  so  he  is 
now — but  he  had  a  pretty  rough  time  when 
he  first  took  hold  of  that  business.” 

I  '■HAT’S  right,”  Fardale  interrupted, 
eagerly  seizing  the  opportunity  to 
nu^e  himself  heard.  “I  ^ow  bemuse 
there’s  nothing  goes  on  in  the  city  with  re¬ 
gard  to  money  affairs  that  my  firm  don’t 
hear  about  For  two  days  Harvey  Gar¬ 
rard  was  trying  his  utmost  to  borrow  money 
anywhere — came  to  me,  in  fact,  but  I  didn’t 
think  the  security  good  enough.  One  of 
my  few  mistakes,  it  seems,”  he  added,  with 
a  hard  little  lau£^. 

“Is  this  young  woman  with  whom  you  all 
seem  so  infatuated  a  secretary  by  profes¬ 
sion?”  Mildred  asked. 

“She  was  brought  up  in  Paris  with  that 
idea,”  Pattie  assented.  “Her  grandfather 
died  lately  and  left  her  something  like  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  though.  She  goes  on  with  her 
work  simply  because  she  loves  it,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  keep>s  her  near  Harvey.” 

“What  a  romance,”  Philip  sighed.  “She 
has  an  income  of  ten  or  twdve  thousand  a 
year  and  yet  she  insists  upxtn  going  down  to 
that  smelly  Bermondsey  every  morning  and 
typing  Harvey’s  letters.” 

“My  husband — pjerhapjs  I  should  say,  my 
late  husband,”  Mildred  observed  acidly, 
“must  have  some  attractions  for  the  other 
sex,  which  he  kept  all  to  himself  these 
years.” 

“I  say  again,  and  Pattie  doesn’t  mind  my 
saying  it,  ^t  he’s  a  damned  lucky  fellow,” 
Bartlett  pronounced.  “Do  you  mind  if  I 
have  another  cocktail?” 

“Every  one  have  another,”  Mildred 
begged.  “Mr.  Fardale,  you  order  them, 
and  why  don’t  you  all  come  and  lunch  with 
me — you  too,  Mr.  Fardale,  of  course.” 

.  Pattie  accepted  promptly. 

(  “That’s  very  nice  of  you,  Mildred,”  she 
'said.  “None  of  us  care  about  the  food  at 
our  hotel,  but  we  can’t  afford  to  lunch  out 
too  often  because  we  are  being  done  en 
p)ension.  What  do  you  say,  Sophie,  and 
the  rest  of  you?” 

There  was  a  little  chorus  of  assent.  Mil¬ 
dred  tiuned  to  Fardale  with  one  of  her 


sweetest  smiles  and  begged  very  prettily. 

“Do  go  and  telephone  for  a  table— shall 
we  stay  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris  in  a  cool 
comer?  That  will  be  lovely.  And  p)erhap>s 
you  had  better  order  the  limch  if  you  will. 
Men  are  so  much  better  than  women  at  that 
sort  of  thing.”  . 

Mr.  Fardale  dep>arted  obediently.  He 
was  half  furious,  half  gratified.  He  had 
been  maneuvered  out  of  his  tfite-i-tfite 
luncheon  with  Mildred  and  he  knew  pier- 
fectly  well  that  he  would  have  to  piay  the 
bill  for  the  guests  whom  she  had  invited. 
On  the  other  hand  he  had  just  discovered 
that  the  fianneled  youth  and  his  sister  were 
the  nephew  and  daughter  of  a  well-known 
p>eer  and  Philip  Bartlett  was  of  course  a 
familiar  figure  in  the  world  to  which  he 
aspired  to  belong.  He  decided  to  accept  the 
situation  good  humoredly  and  while  he  was 
waiting  for  his  number  on  the  telephone, 
planned  a  little  paragraph  to  send  to  the 
Mentone  Nius:  “At  the  Hotel  de  Paris, 
Mr.  Fardale  was  entertaining,  etc.,  etc.,”  at 
the  same  time  he  fully  recognized  Mildred’s 
cleverness.  Her  almost  bourgeois-like  trib¬ 
ute  to  conventionality,  her  continual  de¬ 
sire  to  avoid  being  seen  with  him  alone  in 
public  places  was  building  up  a  fire  of  re¬ 
sentment  which  some  day  or  other  he  would 
cease  to  smother. 

“Why  do  you  let  that  fellow  hang  around 
all  the  time,  Mildred?”  Philip  asked,  during 
Fardale’s  temporary  absence. 

“He  is  rather  atrocious,  isn’t  he?”  Pattie 
protested. 

“My  dear  children,”  Mildred  exclaimed, 
“can’t  you  understand  that  just  now  I  am 
obliged  to  be  very  careful?  At  the  same 
time  a  woman  can’t  be  going  about  every¬ 
where  alone,  and  I  choose  some  one  for  an 
occasional  companion,  therefore,  concerning 
whom  there  could  never  be  the  least  breath 
of  scandal.  No  one  would  ever  suspect  me 
even  of  a  flirtation  with  a  person  like  that.” 

“I  suppose  you  know  best,”  Pattie  ob¬ 
served  doubtfully,  “but  he’s  a  difi&cult  type 
to  get  rid  of  sometimes.” 

“I  am  rather  good  at  that  sort  of  thing 
when  it’s  necessary,”  Mildred  declared. 

“He  looks  good-natured,”  Lady  Sophie, 
who  was  a  kindly  young  soul,  remarked. 

“He  has  many  excellent  qualities,”  Mil¬ 
dred  assured  them  all.  “Here  he  comes. 
For  heaven’s  sake  don’t  let  us'  look  as 
though  we  had  been  talking  about  him.  He 
is  sometimes  absurdly  sensitive.” 
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r[EY  all  left  the  place  together  a  few 
minutes  later.  Mildred  attached  her¬ 
self  to  Hiilip  Bartlett. 

“Philip, ”  she  said,  “I  know  that  I  can 
aiwa3rs  trust  to  your  judgment  about  busi¬ 
ness  and  things  in  the  city.  Is  this  success 
of  Harvey’s  really  established?” 

“Absolutely  and  entirely,”  was  the  em¬ 
phatic  reply.  “Harvey  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  is  pretty  well,  if  he  is  not  adtogether,  a 
millionaire,  and  in  a  year  or  two’s  time  he 
will  be  a  great  deal  better  off.  It  was  rather 
a  pity,  Mildred,  that  you  did  not  hang  on 
a  httJe  longer,”  he  added.  “I  suppose  you 
imagined  like  the  rest  of  us  that  Harvey  was 
going  down.” 

“I  hope  none  of  my  friends  will  believe  it 
was  for  that  reason  I  felt  that  I  had  to  act,” 
she  said  coldly.  “I  am  not  one  of  those 
women  who  go  about  complaining,  Philip, 
but  Harvey  has  neglected  me  for  many 
years.  However,  I  know  that  you  are  his 
friend,  so  I  will  say  no  more.” 

Philip  remained  silent  and  the  subject  was 
not  mentioned  again  during  the  very  excel¬ 
lent  luncheon  over  which  Mildred  presided 
and  for  which,  as  he  had  anticipated,  Mr. 
Herbert  Fardale  had  to  pay. 

The  letter  which  MUdred  wrote  that 
afternoon  took  her  some  time  and  a  great 
deal  of  thought.  When  it  was  finished  she 
read  it  over  to  herself  slowly,  and  with  much 
satisfaction: 

My  deas  Habyty:  I  have  been  thinking  a  great 
deal  about  you  lately  and  am  very  distressed  to  hear 
that  you  are  looking  so  ill  and  have  met  with  many 
business  worries.  I,  myself,  have  found  life  alone 
wearisome  in  the  extreme  and  I  fed  that  I  cannot 
face  it  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  I  have  come  to  the 
condusion  that  I  was  a  great  deal  too  hasty  in  wish¬ 
ing  for  a  final  separation  from  you.  I  am  writing  to 
suggest,  therefore,  that  we  abandon  these  proceed¬ 
ings,  that  you  come  out  here  and  stay  with  me  for  a 
week  or  two  at  the  tiny  villa  I  duive  purchased  and 
that  we  ccMnmence  life  together  again.  I  don’t 
understand  much  about  these  horrid  affairs,  but  I 
know  that  there  are  several  courses  either  of  us 
could  take  to  prevent  the  “decree  nisi”  being  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  I  am  writing  to  my  lawyer  at  once  to 
tell  him  ^  my  decision,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  make 
some  sacrifices  in  order  to  bring  the  affair  to  an  end, 
why,  I  shdl  cotainly  do  so. 

I  hope,  dear  Harvey,  that  this  letter  will  give  you 
as  much  pleasure  to  receive  as  it  has  given  me  to 
write.  I  hear  no  reliable  news  of  you  but  I  sincerely 
trust  that  you  do  not  allow  yoursra  to  be  too  greatly 
worried  by  business  and  that  in  other  respects  all 
goes  welL  Your  affectionate  wife, 

MlLDREO. 

Mildred  sealed  and  despatched  her  letter, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  almost 


light-hearted.  She  permitted  herself  a 
longer  automobile  drive  than  usual  with 
Fardale  and  finding  themselves  at  Cannes 
after  a  successful  hour  or  so  at  chemin  de  far 
with  her  companion’s  capital,  she  even  sur¬ 
passed  herself  in  graciousness. 

“If  you  like,  Herbert,”  she  suggested, 
glancing  at  her  watch  and  finding  that  it 
was  eight  o’clock,  “we  will  stay  and  have 
dinner  here  somewhere  quietly  and  go  back 
and  change  afterward.  What  do  you  say 
to  that?” 

“I’m  all  for  it,  of  course,”  he  assented 
with  alacrity. 

“It  will  make  up  to  you,”  she  continued, 
“for  the  luncheon.  I  was  so  sorry  to  land 
you  with  all  those  people,  but  5rou  know  I 
can’t  be  too  careful  and  Pattie  is  sudi  a 
little  cat.  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  what 
she  was  saying  about  Harvey.” 

“That  (±ap.  Sir  Philip,  seemed  to  btfek 
her  up,”  Fardale  observed. 

“I  am  convinced  that  they  have  invent^ 
it  between  them,”  Mildred  insbted.  “Pat- 
tie  hates  me  and  adores  HarvQr.  She’d 
have  given  anything  to  have  married  him 
herself.  However,  that’s  old  history. 
Where  shall  we  dine?  We  must  remembw 
that  we  haven’t  changed.” 

“We  could  get  a  private  dining-room  at 
the  Carlton,”  he  proposed. 

Mildred  was  in  a  marvelously  gracious 
mood.  She  tapped  him  on  the  arms  and 
smiled  almost  coquettishly  into  his  face: 

“A  most  improper  suggestion,”  she  pro¬ 
nounced.  “You  know  we  can’t  do  that, 
Herbert,  however  pleasant  it  would  be. 
We’ll  go  to  that  little  place  just  opposite.” 

A  great  many  people  had  look^  at  Mil¬ 
dred  admiringly  that  afternoon,  and  Far¬ 
dale  felt  a  sudden  increase  of  his  infatua¬ 
tion.  They  had  drifted  into  the  bar  fcH*  a 
cocktail  and  he  ventured  to  raise  her  fingers 
to  his  lipK.  * 

“Wherever  you  say,  so  long  as  we  are  to¬ 
gether,”  he  acquiesced  gallantly.  “But 
time  moves  slowly.” 

■’  I  'tit,  next  few  days  marked  a  period  of 
some  anxiety  for  Mildred,  who  had 
come  to  certain  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the  possible  trend  of  events.  If  Pattie’s 
story  were  true  and  Harvey  were  really 
infatuated  with  this  young  woman,  she  de¬ 
cided  that  he  would  probably  come  out  or 
send  his  lawyer  immediately  on  receipt  of 
her  letter,  offer  to  destroy  that  iniquitous 
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agreement  and  allow  her  an  alimony  of  at 
l^t  five  thousand  a  year  if  she  promised 
not  to  interfere  with  toe  coiuse  of  events. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Pattie  had  been  ro¬ 
mancing  out  of  sheer  perversity  there  was 
just  a  (toance  that  he  might  accept  her  sug¬ 
gestion.  She  knew,  although  toe  seldom 
sympathized  with  it,  Harvey’s  almost  ex¬ 
aggerated  sense  of  honor  in  toe  larger  issue 
of  life.  An  apq)eal  such  as  toe  had  made  to 
him,  if  he  believed  in  its  genuineness — and 
he  was  the  sort  of  man  who  was  easily  de¬ 
ceived — ^would  be  almost  irresistible,  pro¬ 
vided  he  was  free  from  any  other  serious  en¬ 
tanglement.  She  found  herself  suddenly 
hoping  that  sudr  might  be  the  case.  He 
was  at  least  easy  to  five  with — even  from 
the  most  native  point  of  view,  companion¬ 
ship  with  him  would  be  far  more  agreeable 
tow  with  any  other  man  of  her  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Tlie  idea  of  marrying  Herbert 
Fardale  had  previously  presented  itself  in 
only  connection  with  his  forty  thousand  a 
year.  The  personal  side  of  it,  as  the  time 
drew  near,  began  to  trouble  her  fastidious¬ 
ness.  They  would  have  separate  suites  of 
course.  She  would  see  as  little  of  hinn  as 
possible  when  once  the  settlements  were 
signed,  but  even  the  limited  amount  of 
familiarity  upon  which  he  would- probably 
insist  was  in  a  measure  distasteful  to  her. 
Her  attitude  during  these  days  toward  her 
waiting  suitor  was,  without  doubt,  trying. 
She  more  than  ever  insisted  upon  a  rigorous 
observance  of  the  convenances.  She  excused 
herself  from  lunching  alone  with  him  twice 
within  a  few  days,  going  once  to  the  house 
of  a  French  duchess,  where  Fardale  was  not 
even  allowed  to  call  for  her,  and  at  another 
time  to  a  party  to  which  he  was  not  invited 
and  her  presence  at  which,  therefore,  he  was 
inclined  to  resent. 

“But  my  dear  man,”  toe  pointed  out,  a 
little  irritably^  “none  of  these  people  know 
that  I  am  thinking  of  marrying  you.  Why 
should  they  ask  you?  Naturafiy,  afterward 
they  will  ato  us  together,  but  you  must  wait 
until  our  engagement  is  announced  for  that.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  seem  unreasonable,”  he 
assured  her,  “but  for  heaven’s  sake,  Mil¬ 
dred,  don’t  carry  this  aloofness  too  far. 
It’s  getting  worse  with  you.  I  haven’t  had 
even  toe  iciest  little  kiss  for  more  than  a 
week.  There  are  limits  to  this  stand-off 
sort  of  business,  you  know.” 

She  patted  his  hand.  Even  her  fingers 
seemed  to  him  very  cold. 


“My  dear  man,”  toe  reminded  him,  “the 
limit  is  about  thi^  weeks.” 

Then  came  the  morning  when  the  long- 
waited-for  telegram  arrived.  She  sat  up  in 
bed  and  open^  it,  and  read  it  word  for 
word  while  her  maid  deftly  arranged  the 
coffee  equipage  by  the  side  of  the  It 
was  handed  in  at  London  on  the  previous 
day: 

I  have  recived  your  amazing  letter  and  refrain 
from  any  comment  under  the  circumstances.  Owing 
to  extra  judge  having  been  appointed  our  case  was 
reached  some  time  before  expected  and  the  “decree 
nisi”  was  pronounced  yesterday.  I  wish  you  every 
happiness.  I  myself  was  married  this  morning. 

Hakvey. 

The  telegram  fluttered  from  her  fingers 
and  toe  sat  quite  still  for  several  moments. 
Then  she  sa^  back  once  more  among  the 
pillows.  Her  fingers,  on  either  side, 
clutched  at  the  fine  sheets  as  though 'anxious 
to  tear  them  into  shreds.  Her  face  was 
dark  with  anger — free  from  the  skilful  treat¬ 
ment  of  her  masseuse  and  maid,  it  was  al¬ 
most  ugly.  She  had  laid  her  plans  so  care¬ 
fully,  relying  upon  the  advice  of  her  lawyers 
as  to  the  exact  date  upon  which  the  decree 
was  liable  to  be  pronounced.  This  was  a 
contretemps  which  toe  had  never  even 
contemplated,  a  disaster  which  had  wrecked 
her  schemes.  Gone  now  were  all  her  dreams 
of  great  wealth,  with  an  indifferent  but  per¬ 
sonable  and  extravagant  husband;  gone, 
too,  which  was  almost  more  gaUing,  her 
chance  of  a  big  alimony.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  left  between  her  and  what  toe  termed 
“poverty”  but  the  pompous  and  suddenly 
distasteful  figure  of  Mr.  Herbert  Fardale. 
For  a  moment  she  shrank  from  the  idea  with 
genuine  repulsion.  Then  toe  remembered 
the  limitations  of  the  modest  little  villa  she 
was  living  in,  her  slim  retinue  of  servants, 
her  single  chauffeur  and  small  car,  those 
Paris  bills,  most  of  them  unpaid.  Forty 
thousand  a  year!  Could  any  man  with 
such  an  income  be  really  unattractive? 
Even  if  he  remained  firm  about  that  four 
thousand  she  would  still  be  able  to  wheedle 
presents  out  of  him  and  he  would  certainly 
be  liable  for  her  bills.  She  sighed,  drank 
her  coffee,  and  looked  at  the  gowns  hanging 
on  her  wardrobe,  which  her  maid  presently 
displayed. 

“Something  in  blue,”  she  decided,  remem¬ 
bering  her  suitor’s  preference.  “And  An¬ 
nette.” 

“Madame?” 
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‘This  morning  I  must  be  punctual.  I 
am  meeting  Mr.  Fardale  at  the  Hold  de 
Paris  at  half  past  twelve.  Prqiare  my  bath 
an  hour  earlier.  1  should  like  to  leave  at 
midday.” 

“Certainly,  madame,”  the  woman  mur¬ 
mured. 

Mildred  sipped  her  coffee,  nibbled 
delicately  at  a  roll  and  doz^  for  an 
hour,  llien  she  awoke  sufficiently  to 
lend  herself  to  the  ministrations  of  a  mas¬ 
seuse  and  afterward  arose,  took  her  bath, 
and  made  a  long  and  intricate  toilette.  At 
precisely  the  appointed  hour  she  entered  the 
lounge  of  the  Hotel  de  Paris  and  greeted  her 
admirer  with  a  smile,  half  pensive,  half  of 
subdued  satisfaction.  She  ikd  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  was  going  to  be  very  sweet  to 
him. 

“Herbert,”  she  said,  as  she  gave  him  her 
fingers,  “come  and  sit  with  me  upon  the 
lounge.  I  have  some  news  for  you.” 
“News?”  he  repeated. 

“The  ‘decree.’  They  reached  the  case 
three  weeks  before*  they  expected.  It  was 
pronounced  yesterday.  I  am  a  free  wo¬ 
man.” 

“God  bless  my  soul,”  Mr.  Fardale  ex¬ 
claimed. 

She  smQed  tolerantly. 

“Wdl,”  she  said,  “that  sounds  a  little  pro¬ 
fane,  but  of  course  it  is  a  surprise.  I  am 
glad  for  your  sake.  You  have  been  very 
patient,  dear,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
for  it” 

“You  are  a  free  woman,”  he  repeated 
still  dazed.  “Your  own  mistress.” 

“Entirely,”  she  assented.  “We  can  be 
married  as  soon  as  everything  is  in  order.” 

“Look  here,”  he  suggested,  “Paris  is  the 
quickest  place.  We  can  catch  the  Blue 
Train  this  afternoon  and  be  married  at  the 
Embassy  tomorrow.  Then  we  can  either 
come  back  here  or  to  Biarritz — whichever 
you  prefer.” 

She  smiled  indulgently. 

“But  my  dear  Herbert,”  she  protested, 
“there  are  business  affairs  to  be  arranged 
first.” 

“Business  affithrs?” 

“The  settlements,”  she  murmured. 

“We  don’t  need  to  wait  for  that,”  he  de¬ 
clared  irritably.  “You  can  trust  me,  can’t 
you?  If  I  say  I  will  settle  four  thousand  a 
year  on  }rou.  I’ll  do  it,  but  as  for  waiting. 
I’m  sick  of  it.  Mildred,  don’t  be  ha^ 


on  a  fdlow.  I’ve  been  damned  patient.” 

“Hush,”  she  b^;ged. 

“Well,  it’s  enough  to  make  any  one  use 
language,”  he  grumbled.  “No  delays,  if 
you  please.  T^  your  maid  to  pack  up  a 
dressing-case.  I  ^ve  clothes  in  Paris  for 
myself.  We  must  catch  that  train.” 

She  laid  her  fingers  upon  his  coat  sleeve. 

“Herbert,”  she  begged,  “please  do  not  be 
so  impetuous.  I  want  to  t^  to  you  about 
money.  You  won’t  mind?” 

“I  won’t  mind  hearing  what  you  have  to 
say,”  he  admitted,  “but  be  quick,  please.” 

"You  have  forty  thousand  a  year,”  die 
pwinted  out.  “Do  you  think,  bearing  that  in 
mind,  that  four  thousand  a  year  b  enough 
to  settle  on  any  one  like  me?  You  see, 
dear,”  she  went  on.  “I  know  what  a  clever 
and  successful  business  man  you  are,  and, 
althou^  it  isn’t  easy.  I’ll  try  and  talk  in  a 
businessl&e  way.  You  want  to  know  nice 
people  and  you  haven’t  too  many  oppor- 
tumties  of  meeting  them.  I  can  intr^uce 
you  into  society  and  to  every  one  you  want  , 
to  know.  I  can  entertain  for  you  on  any 
sort  ot  scale  you  choose,  and,  you  don’t 
mind  my  saying  so,  do  you  dear,  with  me 
you  will  live  in  an  entirely  different  at¬ 
mosphere.  Now  this  is  worth  something, 
isn’t  it?  Herbert?  Are  you  listening?” 

“Yes,  I  am  listening,”  he  acknowledged. 

“I  am  interested.  Go  on.” 

“Well,  there  isn’t  much  more  to  be  said. 

I  think  that  out  of  forty  thousand  a  year 
you  m^t  easily  allow  me  eight.  If  you  do 
that  I  promise  you  that  you  shall  have  the 
smartest  people  in  London  at  your  house 
and  that  you  shall  have  with  you  always  the 
best-gowned  and  best-tumed-out  woman  in 
London  or  Paris  or  here — wherever  we  are.” 

“That’s  a  good  deal  to  promise,”  he  ob¬ 
served.  “You  come  into  competition  with 
the  cocottes,  you  know.” 

“There  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  be 
coarse,”  she  remarked  with  a  little  shiver. 

“I  can’t  see  that  the  truth  is  ever  coarse,” 
he  rejoined.  “Well,  leaving  the  question 
of  the  amount  I  settle  upon  you  outside 
of  consideration  for  the  moment,”  he  went 
on,  “what  I  want  to  know  is  this,  are  you 
prepared  to  iparry  me  in  Paris  tomorrow?” 

“You  stupid  man,”  she  exclaimed.  “You 
ought  to  know  that  lawyers  can’t  be  hurried 
like  that.  I  will  marry  you  on  the  day  the 
settlements  are  signed.” 

“I  see,”  he  muttered.  “I  have  waited 
for  a  year  now,  you  know,  Mildred.  It’s 
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hard  lines  on  a  man  this  hanging  about  all 
the  time,  and  you’ve  been  difficult,  have 
you  not?  Very  stand-off  and  that  sort  of 

thing.” 

‘‘But  aren’t  you  glad  now  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  all  t^t  won’t  be  necessary?” 
she  demanded. 

“Those  settlements,”  he  pointed  out, 
“they  take  at  least  a  fortnight  to  prepare. 
Do  you  want  to  wait  all  that  time?” 

“How  can  we  help  it?”  she  asked.  “We 
will  go  to  Paris  if  you  really  want  to  this 
afternoon,  and  if  you  like  we  will  go  by  the 
same  train.  Then  you  can  get  the  lawyers 
to  work.  You  can  stay  at  a  hotel  quite 
close  to  mine  and  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  when  everjrthing  is  settled,  we  can  be 
marri^  and  you  can  take  me  down  to  Biar¬ 
ritz  in  your  Rolls-Royce.  Annette  and 
your  servant  can  come  down  in  my  little 
car.  There  will  be  quite  a  gay  crowd 
there  and  we  shall  be  just  in  time  for  the 
season.” 

“I  want  to  be  married  tomorrow,”  he  de¬ 
clared  doggedly. 

“That,”  she  said,  with  a  shade  of  coldness 
in  her  tone,  “is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
Please  go  and  have  your  servant  pack  a 
bag.  I  will  take  the  car  back  to  the  villa 
and  return  here  in  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half.” 

He  rose  to  his  feet. 

“Very  well,”  he  acquiesced. 


He  escorted  her  to  the  door,  handed 
her  into  the  automobile  and  returned 
to  his  rooms  slowly.  He  gave  his 
servant  instructions  to  prejiare  for  a  journey, 
seated  himself  at  the  writi^-table  and  scrib¬ 
bled  a  note,  and  afterward  descended  to  the 
restaurant  where  he  enjoyed  an  excellent 
luncheon.  When  Mildr^  returned  in 
about  two  hours,  wearing  a  very  perfect 
traveling  costume  of  light  brown  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  her  maid,  the  concierge  at  the  door 
handed  her  a  note.  She  recognized  Far- 
dale’s  writing  and  tore  the  envelope  quickly 
open: 


word  would  have  done  it,  certainly  a  pressure  ol  the 
arm,  a  kiss,  an  embrace,  any  little  evidence  of  an 
affection  for  which  I  have  sought  in  vain.  You  have 
starved  me,  and  to  put  it  my  own  way — which  b 
vulgarly— I’ve  had  enough.  Good-by.  I  have 
cau^t  the  three-thirty  and  shall  have  Idt  the  hotel 
before  you  get  back.  Herbert  Fardale. 


Mildred’s  fingers  closed  over  the  letter. 
Then  she  suddenly  remembered  that  the 
lounge  was  full  of  people  and  with  a  brief 
order  to  her  maid  she  b^an  to  make  her 
way  past  the  tables.  Pattie  Mallinson 
waved  her  hand. 

“Come  and  have  coffee  with  me,  Mil¬ 
dred,”  she  invited. 

Mildred  smiled  at  her  sweetly. 

“My  dear,  I’d  love  to,”  she  assented. 
“I’m  just  going  in  to  powder  my  nose.  I’ll 
be  right  back  directly.  I’m  really  quite 
upset,”  she  continued,  in  an  undertone. 
“My  ‘decree’  was  made  absolute  the  day 
before  yesterday  and  I  have  had  such 
trouble  with  that  terrible  person  Mr.  Far¬ 
dale.  I  have  tried  to  keep  friendly  with 
him  for  Harvey’s  sake,  but  I’ve  Wi  to 
send  |him  off  at  last.  I’ll  be  back  in  two 
minutes,  Pattie.  You  people  must  really 
be  very  nice  to  me.  I  feel  unaccountably 
lonely.” 

They  watched  her  gracefully  complete 
her  perambulation  of  ^e  lounge  and  dis¬ 
appear.  Then  Pattie  and  Philip  Batlett 
exchanged  glances. 

“I’ll  lay  a  fiver,”  the  latter  declared,  “that 
that  chap  Fardale  has  turned  her  down.” 


My  dear  Mildred:  You  have  worn  out  my  pa¬ 
tience.  I  have  studied  you  day  by  day,  especially 
during  these  last  few  we^,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  are  the  most  selfish  woman  who 
ever  lived,  that  you  haven’t  a  scrap  of  feeling  or 
consideration  for  any  one  except  yourself,  and  that 
you  are  also  as  avaricious  in  your  way  as  any  little 
dty  Jew  I  ever  did  business  with.  I  have  bera  fond 
c4  you,  and  the  slightest  sign  of  generosity  on  your 
part  would  have  kept  my  affection.  Sometimes  a 


Harvey,  as  he  shook  hands  with  the 
last  of  his  fellow  directors  and  entered 
his  private  office,  had  something  of 
the  air  of  a  conqueror.  He  closed  the  door 
behind  him  and,  glad  to  be  alone,  sank  into 
his  accustomed  chair  and  permitted  himself 
a  few  minutes’  tranquillity.  He  had  come 
straight  from  the  crowd^  Board  Room 
wherein  had  been  held  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  firm  of  Garrard  &  Garrard, 
Limited,  and  it  seemed  to  him,  fanciful  once 
more  in  that  room  of  memories,  that  the 
congratulations  which  had  been  showered 
upon  him  found  a  silent  echo  from  that  little 
gallery  of  the  pictured  past.  Fearlessly 
enough  now  he  leaned  back  and  faced  them 
all.  There  was  happiness  enough  in  the 
world  for  him  outside  this  gloomy  yet  digni¬ 
fied  apartment,  but  within  it  there  was  a 
deep  and  unique  spirit  of  thankfulness.  He 
had  accepted  their  trust  and  he  had  not 
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failed  them.  It  was  not  merely  a  commer¬ 
cial  success  in  which  he  gloried.  The  liv¬ 
ing  had  been  ready  enough  to  crowd  round 
him,  to  praise  and  congratulate  him.  He 
had  kept  his  word  with  them,  but  what  in 
those  few  moments  seemed  of  far  deeper 
significance  to  him — he  had  kept  his  word 
with  the  dead.  There  was  a  knock  at  the 
door.  Pattie  Mallinson’s  father,  one  his 
fellow  directors,  entered. 

“Can  I  take  you  home,  Harvey?**  he 
asked.  “You  remember  that  you  and 
Grace  are  dining  with  us  down  at  Rane- 
lagh.” 

“Of  course  I  do,”  Harvey  replied.  “If 
you  can  drop  me  in  Hill  Street  I'll  be  glad. 

I  only  want  to  shake  hands  with  Greatorex.” 

rfEY  left  the  place  together  after 
Harvey  had  spent  a  moment  or  two  in 
the  counting-house  exchanging  mutual 
congratulations  with  Greatorex  and  a  few 
of  the  senior  clerks.  They  entered  Lord 
Mallinson's  car  and  drove  off.  The  latter 
was  a  little  thoughtful. 

“Tell  me,  Harvey,”  he  asked,  “how  old 
are  you?” 

“Forty,”  was  the  light-hearted  reply. 
“I  don’t  care.  I  feel  years  younger  than  I 
used  to.” 

“Considering  that  you  are  one  of  the  most 
successful  business  men  in  London  and  that 
your  wife  is  the  most  charming  woman  I 
know,  I  should  think  you  ought  to,”  Mal- 
linson  declared.  “I  can  understand  your 
wearing  so  well,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  must 
confess  that  puzzles  me.” 

“I’m  no  solver  of  conundrums,”  Harvey 
confess^,  “but  if  I  can  help) — ” 

“Well,  tell  me  this,  then,  what  on  earth 
turned  you  into  a  matter  of  a  month  or  so 
from  a  first-class  half-back  at  p>olo,  a  scratch 
player  at  golf,  a  very  fair  p)crformer  at  ten¬ 
nis,  but  certainly  nothing  else,  into  one  of 
the  giants  of  commerce?” 

“There  isn’t  any  answer,”  Harvey  con¬ 
fided.  “It  sounds  incredible  but  the  ex¬ 
planation,  such  as  it  is,  is  simple  enough. 
When  I  was  sent  for  to  come  back  from  the 
Riviera  two  years  ago,  I  found  myself  faced 
with  an  imp)ossible  situation.  The  busi¬ 
ness  had  been  going  to  the  dogs  for  years,  it 
was  hung  up  with  overvalued  stock,  a  lot 
of  doubtful  debts  and  barely  enough  even 
on  p>ap>er  to  p>ay  twenty  shillings  on  the 
pound.” 

“That’s  what  I’ve  always  understood,” 


Lord  MaUinson  remarked.  “And  how  on 
earth  did  it  cwne  about  that  you — an  utter 
ignoramus  commercially — could  deal  with 
such  a  situation?” 

“I  speculated,”  Harvey  rq)lied  curtly. 

“I  got  the  idea  of  writing  the  whole  of  the 
sto^  doTwn  to  market  value  and  buying 
heavily  at  the  then  existing  prices  to  level 
up.  From  all  the  trade  journals  I  could 
read  it  seemed  to  me  that  prices  were  more 
likely  to  go  up  than  down,  and  I  went  in 
fact  for  a  gigantic  flutter  to  escape  an  ordi¬ 
nary  commonplace  bankruptcy.  This  is 
the  way  I  looked  at  it.  Mailman.”  Har¬ 
vey  went  on,  after  he  had  p>aused  to  light 
a  cigaret.  “If  the  firm  of  Garrard  went 
into  bankruptcy  in  an  ordinary  fashion  the 
shades  of  my  father,  grandfather,  and  ail  the 
rest  of  them,  would  stir  in  their  graves,  but 
if  it  went  to  headlong  destruction,  chucked 
there  by  a  young  fool  who  knew  nothing  of 
what  he  was  doing,  it  seemed  to  me  p>er- 
haj>s  that  such  a  disaster  would  reflect  a 
Kttle  less  upx>n  the  name  of  the  House.  So 
I  went  for  it  and  I  had  the  devil’s  own 
luck.  The  boom  came  just  when  I  hop)ed  - 
that  it  might  and  the  faU  in  prices  only  be¬ 
gan  when  we  were  almost  cleared  out  of* 
stock.  Our  profits  were  fabulous.  I  in¬ 
corporated  quickly,  gave  generous  terms, 
and  since  then  we  have  never  looked 
back.” 

“Looked  back?”  MaUinson  rep)eated. 
“Twelve  jor  cent.  I’ve  got  this  year,  Har¬ 
vey,  and  then  you’ve  placed  a  ridiculously 
large  sum  to  a  reserve.  Before  you  let  me 
have  those  shares,  I  was  making  only  about 
four  and  a  half  pier  cent.  I’m  a  iidi  man 
now  to  what  I’ve  been.” 

Harvey  laughed. 

“Every  one's  prosp)erous  who  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  firm,”  he  said. 
“We’ve  finished  with  spieculation,  though. 
We  have  the  name  today  of  being  the  sour¬ 
est  house  in  the  business  and  we’re  gmng  to 
keep  it.  I  am  training  up  Greatorex’s 
youngster  to  succeed  me,  and  in  five  years’ 
time  Grace  and  I  are  going  round  the  world. 

I  don’t  think  they’U  want  me  any  longer 
then,  and  I  shaU  settle  down  in  the  country 
with  a  flat  in  town  and  a  villa  somewhere  on 
the  Riviera.” 

“A  wonderful  program,”  MaUinson  de¬ 
clared.  “You’ve  never  thought  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  I  suppose,  Harvey?” 

“I’m  too  busy  being  hap>py.  I  haven’t 
any  time  to  give  away  from  my  daily  life. 
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Selfish,  perhaps,  but,  although  I  may  have 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  Ufe,  I  had  a  pretty 
rotten  time  for  ten  years.” 

“Ever  hear  of  li^dred?” 

“Very  seldom.  I  think  that  she  scarcely 
leaves  the  Riviera.  I  expect  it’s  the 
gambling.  Sometimes  she  spends  a  month 
or  two  at  Deauville.  I  don’t  think  she’s 
been  back  here  at  all.  By  the  by,  when 
are  Pattie  and  Philip  going  to  be  married?” 

“In  two  months’  time.  This  is  really  by 
way  of  being  their  engagement  dinner  to¬ 
night,  absolutely  informal,  they  didn’t  in¬ 
vite  any  one  until  this  afternoon,  but  the 
duke’s  coming  and  the  rest  of  the  family, 
so  we  thought  they  might  as  well  know 
about  it.  Tell  you  what,  Harvey,  why 
shouldn’t  I  drive  you  down?  I’m  going 
alone.  Grace  is  here  already  with  the  rest 
of  them,  isn’t  she?  I’ll  call  for  you  in  half 
an  hour’s  time.” 

“I’d  be  glad,”  Harvey  assented.  “I  told 
Grace  not  to  send  the  car  back.” 

“In  half  an  hour  sharp,”  Lord  Mallinson 
enjoined,  glancing  at  his  watch. 

r[£Y  all  met  on  the  lawn  outdde  the 
Winter  Garden  and  Grace  at  once  drew 
her  husband  on  one  side  to  hear  the 
latest  news  from  home.  Afterward  they 
drank  cocktails  and  made  their  leisurely  way 
into  the  beautiful  dining-room.  Again  as 
they  passed  along  the  terrace  Grace  dropped 
a  little  behind  to  whisper  to  her  husband. 

“I’m  alwa)rs  just  as  foolish  whenever  we 
dine  here,”  she  confided.  “I  remember  the 
first  tjpie.” 

He  pressed  her  fingers.  Their  host  in¬ 
tervened  good-humor^y. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  keep  these  young 
people  apart  when  you  seat  them,  Pattie,” 
he  begg^.  “Their  effect  upon  an  elderly 
widower  like  myself  is  pernicious.  Re¬ 
member  if  I  marry,  your  settlements  may 
have  to  suffer.” 

“Don’t  you  worry,  dad,”  Pattie  replied. 
“They’re  only  like  this  because  they  have 
not  gotten  over  the  novelty  of  that  ridicu¬ 
lous  infant.” 

Grace  looked  at  her  friend  significantly. 
“You  wait,”  she  murmured. 

It  was  a  dinner  between  cordial,  even 
intimate  friends.  The  long-expect^  an¬ 
nouncement  was  duly  made.  Every  one 
was  gay  and  congratulatory.  It  was  not 
until  the  stars  had  found  their  way  into  the 
deep  indigo  sky  and  the  red-coated  band 


were  putting  their  instnunents  away  that 
the  party  broke  up.  ^ 

“Now  I’ve  done  it,”  Harvey  confessed,  as  ‘ 
they  drove  down  the  avenue,  and  in  the  soli-  1 
tude  of  the  limousine  Grace’s  arm  crept  1 
through  his.  “You  know  where  they  are 
going  for  their  honeymoon — ^Italy  and  then  1 

home  by  Monte  Carlo.  I  promised  we’d  ^ 
meet  them  for  Christmas  in  Monte  Carlo.” 

“Then  we  shall  have  to  take  Philq)  to  see  < 
his  godfather,”  Grace  declared  firmly.  “We 
can’t  go  without  him.”  i 

Harvey  leaned  back  in  his  place  and 
laughed. 

“Why  not?”  he  exclaimed.  “I  don’t 
know  that  I’ve  ever  seen  a  baby  on  the 
Terrace  at  Monte  Carlo,  but  we’ll  set  a  new 
fashion.” 

“You  dear,”  Grace  murmured,  “it  will 
be  heavenly.” 

Grace  had  her  way  and  in  due  course 
the  loungers  between  half  past  eleven 
and  half  past  twelve  on  the  Terrace  at 
Monte  Carlo,  some  months  later,  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  new  sensation.  Every  morning 
during  Christmas  week  yoimg  Master 
Philip  Garrard,  escorted  by  two  nurses  and 
accompanied,  most  of  the  time,  by  Grace 
'  and  Harvey,  took  the  air  on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  yet  perhaps  the  most  pagan, 
promenade  m  the  world.  The  old  Ducbess 
Zithier,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  Harvey’s 
mother,  stopped  them  to  examine  the  nov¬ 
elty  for  herself. 

“My  dears,”  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
dropp^  her  lorgnette,  “why  shouldn’t 
you  go  in  for  freaks  if  it  pleases  you? 
There’s  Madame  de  Courteley  brings  a 
chimpanzee  with  a  gold  chain  every  morn¬ 
ing,  there’s  that  little  French  actress  with 
her  llama,  and  that  shockingly  behaved 
niece  of  mine  drags  six  ridiculous  little  Pom¬ 
eranians  after  her  from  one  end  of  the  Ter¬ 
race  to  the  other.  Yours  is  certainly  the 
most  original  contribution  to  the  show. 

Bring  it  to  lunch  one  day  next  week,  Tues¬ 
day,  if  you  like,  at  half  past  twelve.” 

“Stillat  the  villa,Duchess?”  Harvey'asked. 

-  “Still  at  the  Villa.  I’d  like  to  show  your 
wife  the  gardens.” 

“We  will  come  without  our  curio,  if  we 
may,”  Grace  suggested.  “He  is  only  good- 
tempered  upon  the  surface.” 

“Then  leave  him  at  home  by  all  means,” 
the  Duchess  begged.  “Don’t  forget — Tues¬ 
day.”  r ' 


Presently  Pattie  and  Philip  joined  them 
and  stood  talking  for  a  moment  before  they 
continued  their  promenade  together.  As 
they  neared  the  bend,  Grace  touched  her 
husband  upon  the  arm. 

“Harvey,”  she  asked,  “who  is  the  tall, 
fair  woman  coming?  You  must  know  her, 

I  think,  by  the  way  she  is  looking  at  us.” 

Harvey,  more  or  less  prepared  for  such  an 
encoxmter,  was  unperturb^. 

“The  lady  who  was  once  my  wife,”  he 
answered. 

Grace  was  for  the  moment  curiously  agi¬ 
tated.  Mildred,  advancing  in  leisurely 
fashion,  followed  by  a  maid  with  a  Pom¬ 
eranian  upon  a  little  chain,  smiled  gener¬ 
ously  at  them  all. 

“My  dear  Pattie,”  she  exclaimed,  “con¬ 
gratulations,  to  you  both!  I  was  so  sorry 
I  could  not  come  to  the  wedding.  And 
Harvey — I  have  never  seen  you  looking  so 
well.  I  shall  not  ask  to  be  introduced  to 
your  wife  because  it  might  be  rather  em¬ 
barrassing  but  I  will  take  it  for  granted  that 
we  are  acquainted.  Is  this  prodigy  really 
yours,  Harvey?” 

She  moved  her  head  toward  the  perambu¬ 
lator.  Harvey  nodded. 

“Jolly  little  chap,  isn’t  he?”  he  observed. 

Mildred  did  not  speak  for  a  moment. 
She  was  looking  intently  into  the  chubby 
face  and  the  wide-open  eyes.  Then  she 
turned  away. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “we  shall  not  meet 
again,  of  course.  Pattie,  you’ll  come  and 
see  me,  won’t  you,  and  bring  Philip.  Mine 
is  the  third  villa  on  the  left  before  you 
reach  Beaulieu — Villa  des  Mimosas.  Au 
revoir.” 

She  passed  on,  but  Harvey  noticed  the 
tightening  of  the  Ups,  the  Uttle  streaks  of 
paUor  underneath  her  deUcately  appUed 
color. 

“By  Jove,  that’s  a  plucky  woman,” 
PhiUp  declared. 

The  others  said  nothing.  ... 

“Tonight,”  Grace  declared,  in  the  Sport¬ 
ing  Club  shortly  before  midnight,  “I  feel 
like  dancing.” 

“So  do  I,”  Pattie  declared.  “Let’s  all  go 
to  the  Carlton.” 

“I’m  ready,”  Harvey  assented  promptly. 
“I’ve  won  a  few  milles  and  they’ll  have  it 
back  from  me  if  I  stop  here.” 

Philip,  only,  hesitated.  He  drew  his 
wife  on  one  side  and  whispered  in  her  ear. 

*  ^-She  made  a  Uttle  grimace,  apparently  only 


half  impressed.  Grace  turned  toward  him 
severely. 

“Philip,”  she  remonstrated,  “you’re  not 
to  say  ‘no.*  We  are  aU  so  anxious  to  dance. 
Sophie  and  Jack  want  to  come,  too.  Please 
do  not  be  horrid.”  *“ 

“My  dear,”  PhiUp  Bartlett  repUed, 

“I’m  just  as  anxious  to  dance  as  any  of  you. 
Ther»  was  just  one  reason  which  made  me  - 
hesitate,  and  after  aU  I  don’t  think  it’s 
worth  considering.  I’m  for  going  all  right. 
Come  along.” 

On  the  way  out  PhiUp  foimd  himself 
alone  with  Grace  and  explained  his  apparent 
reluctance. 

“You  must  remember,”  he  confided, 
“that  Monte  Carlo  is  a  veritable  hotbed  of 
gossip,  one  never  knows  what  to  beUeve — 
but  I  have  heard  one  or  two  rather  strange 
stories  about  Mildred.” 

“Do  not  teU  them  to  me,  please,”  Grace 
begged. 

“I  won’t,”  he  assented  with  reUef,  “but 
on  the  other  hand  they  say  she’s  always  at 
the  Carlton  and  I  fancy  that  Harvey  might 
shy — not  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
him.” 

“She  doesn’t  look  the  sort  of  woman  to 
get  herself  talked  about,  even  in  Monte 
Carlo,”  Grace  observed.  “She  seemed  to 
me  to  have  what  you  caU  poise — to  be  so 
admirably  self-centered.” 

“So  we  aU  thought,”  PhiUp  agreed  dryly. 

rlEY  crowded  into  the  Carlton,  gayest 
of  supper  places,  a  few  minutes  later. 
Every  one  started  dancing  at  once, 
and  it  was  not  until  half  an  hour  later,  when 
they  were  discussing  the  menu,  that  they 
noticed  Mildred,  seated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  alone  with  a  short,  dark  man. 

“Mildred’s  t6te-k-t€te,”  Pattie  exclaimed, 
a  Uttle  surprised.  “Our  model  of  conven- 
tionaUty,  too.  I  wonder  who  the  young 
man  is.” 

“The  young  man,”  PhiUp  confided,  study¬ 
ing  the  menu  intently,  “is  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  dancers  here.” 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  Then  e\-ery 
one  began  to  talk  at  once.  Grace  sprang  up 
and  leaned  upon  her  husband’s  arm. 

“Please  dance  with  me.  Harvey,”  she  pro¬ 
posed.  “It  wiU  be  some  time  before  they 
bring  us  anything.” 

The  lights  were  half  extinguished  as  the  \ 
orchestra  played  the  melody  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  but  as  they  passed  Mildred’s  table, 
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Harvey  noticed  that  her  fingers  were  tightly 
clenched  together.  She  looked  up,  how¬ 
ever,  and  nodded,  as  they  went  by,  and  pres- 
witly  when  they  had  conunenced  their  sup¬ 
per,  she  lingered  at  their  table  on  her  way 
out  of  the  room. 

“I  came  with  some  Russians — friends  of 
the  Grand  Duke,”  she  explained,  “but  the 
tiresome  people  had  to  get  back  to  Cannes 
and  left  me  all  alone.  If  any  of  you  want 
to  try  one  of  the  professional  dancers,  do 
have  a  turn  with  my  prot^6,  Jos6  Mon- 
tarey.  He’s  quite  the  most,  wonderful 
performer.” 

“We’re  even  numbers,  fortunately,” 
Philip  pointed  out. 

MUdred  passed  on  with'  a  valedictory 
smile,  but  was  back  {^[ain,  in  her  place  with¬ 
in  half  an  hour.  She  was  still  there  when  at 
three  o’clock  they  were  preparing  to  leave. 
A  young  Frenchman  who  had  b^n  one  of 
Bartlett’s  associates  in  Paris,  came  over  to 
their  table,  was  introduced  and  accepted  a 
chair.  He  confessed  himself  a  habitue. 

“I  come  here  every  night,”  he  confided. 
“There  is  nowhere  so  amusing,  no  place 
where  the  people  are  so  extraordinary. 
By  the  by,  there  is  a  countrywoman  of 
yours  over  there — Mrs.  Garrard,  I  think  her 
name  is — with  the  professional  dancer.” 

Philip  dropped  his  heel  on  the  floor  but 
missed  his  friend’s  foot.  Harvey’s  face  be¬ 
came  stony. 

“The  lady  of  whom  I  sp>eak,”  the  young 
Frenchman  went  on  equably,  “is  a  curious 
example  of  the  influence  of  this  place.  She 
is  a  woman  whom  every  one  knew,  well- 
placed  in  English  society,  plenty  of  money, 
always  strict  so  far  as  regards  her  behavior, 
never  the  subject  of  gossip  at  any  time. 
They  say  that  she  even  divorced  her  hus¬ 
band  on  account  of  a  peccadillo,  yet  she 
comes  here  one  night  with  some  friends 
some  months  ago,  and  takes  one  of  those 
outrageous  fancies  for  that  young  man. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  thing,”  he  went  on,  so 
interested  himself  that  when  he  felt  Philip’s 
hand  upon  his  arm  he  only  moved  a  little 
farther  away,  “the  influence  some  of  these 
southern  professional  dancers  have  upxm 
the  most  unlikely  women.  This  Mrs.  Gar- 


sard,  for  instance,  has  been  here  every  night 
for  months.  She  has  given  the  fellow  a 
motor-car;  pays  his  hotel  bills,  takes  him 
about  with  her  to  ail  sorts  of  places,  actually 
goes  and  calls  for  him  every  night  and  takes 
him  to  dinner.  They  say  that  she’s  cut  her¬ 
self  off  from  all  her  friends,  and  that  she’s 
half  ruined  herself.  Could  anything  be 
stranger?  She  is  a  woman  who  must  be 
getting  on  to  forty  years  of  age,  and  every 
one  who  knows  her  declares  that  she  never 
had  a  love  affair  before  in  her  life.” 

There  was  a  profound  silence.  The 
Frenchman  looked  from  face  to  face. 
Philip’s  last  kick  had  been  too  vigorous  to  be 
ignored.  He  rose  to  his  feet.  ■» 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said  gravely. 
“I  have  perhaps  been  indiscreet.  If  the 
lady  is  known  to  any  of  you  I  offer  my  pro¬ 
found  apologies.” 

He  bowed  and  made  a  somewhat  labored 
departure.  Harvey  leaned  over  the  table 
for  a  match  and  lit  a  cigaret. 

“This  is  very  terrible  if  it  is  true,”  he  ob¬ 
served.  “Psychologically,  however,  as  the 
young  man  remarks,  it  is  interesting.” 

From  across  the  room  Mildred’s  eyes  were 
distended  with  the  stare  of  the  terrified  wo¬ 
man.  As  though  she  had  heard  every  word, 
she  had  followed  the  Frenchman’s  story. 
She  held  out  her  glass  to  her  companion. 

“Fill  this  with  champagne,”  she  begged. 
“Drink  with  me  quickly.” 

“What  troubles  you,  dear  madame?”  he 
asked  with  almost  insolent  tenderness. 

“A  ghost,”  she  faltered. 

Afterward,  of  deliberation,  Grace  and 
Harvey  wandered  arm  in  arm  back  to  the 
hotel  adone.  She  clung  tightly  to  him. 

“You  are  not  unhappy,  Harvey?”  she 
whisf)ered. 

“Not  for  one  second,”  he  assured  her. 
“There  wasn’t  a  thing  in  life  out  of  which 
Mildred  didn’t  cheat  me.  She  even  tried  at 
the  last  to  cheat  me  out  of  the  greatest  hap¬ 
piness  in  the  world.  I  am  sorry  for  her.  I 
could  never  have  any  other  feeling.” 

Grace  looked  cautiously  behind,  so  did 
Harvey.  Their  lips  met. 

“Th^nk  God,  that  she  faiM,”  Grace 
murmured  fervently. 
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HIS  name  was  Carl.  and  he  should  bring  it  quick  bread.  I  was 

The  first  time  I  spoke  to  him  one  time  mess  boy  and  I  know.  Dot  was 
he  was  seated  on  a  niggerhead  on  nutting  for  to  fight  about.  But  I  must 
the  poop  deck,  looking  out  to  sea.  fight,  because  he  run  at  me.”  Carl  gave 
We  were  four  days  out  of  Philadelphia,  on  a  short  laugh,  and  continued:  “He  bite  me, 
^  our  way  to  Santander,  Spain,  carrying  fifty  too,  dot  mess.  Yeah,  sure.  Here,  on  the 
thousand  barrels  of  oU.  The  ship  was  fight-  arms  he  bite  me.  He  bite  like  hal.” 
ing  against  a  nasty  sea  and  seemed  to  be  Then  he  was  looking  out  to  sea  again,  and 
enjoying  the  combat.  I  could  tell  that  he  was  thinking  of  some- 

I  walked  over  to  where  Carl  was  sitting  thing  far  removed  from  the  mess  room  of  an 
and  I  asked  him  for  a  match.  I  did  not  oil  tanker. 

want  a  match,  but  here  was  this  lonesome  P*resently  he  spoke;  not  to  me,  exactly, 
looking  young  fireman  who  a  few  minutes  but  sort  of  out  into  the  air: 
before  had  been  fighting  all  over  the  mess  “I’m  going  home,  dis  trip.  Two  years 
room  with  the  Filipino  mess  boy,  and  I  had  now  I’m  sail  around.  Two  years  I  don’t 
admired  the  quick,  neat  way  he  laid  the  go  home.  Dis  trip  I  go.” 
mess  boy  out  on  a  table,  and  the  perfect  Then  he  was  telling  me  his  stoiy,  in  that 
pwise  with  which  he  desisted  when  the  mess  way  that  seamen  find  themselves  telling 
boy  hollered  for  mercy.  I  wanted  to  talk  each  other  their  stories.  He  had  sailed  out 
with  him.  He  was  a  handsome,  blond  lad,  of  Hamburg  two  years  before  as  mess  boy 
and  he  looked  so  much  like  the  American  on  a  cargo  ship.  He  had  jumped  the  ship  at 
collegiate  tvqie  that  one  was  always  sur-  Galveston  and  since  then  he  had  done  in- 
prised  to  hear  his  twisted,  broken  speech.  termittent  shore  work  and  had  taken  ran- 

He  laughed  when  I  mentioned  the  fight,  dom  trips;  to  Cuba,  Rouen,  Calais,  Portb 

“Dot  was  nutting,  dot  fight.  Wat  for  Rico.  .  .  . 

I  should  hurt  him?  I  don’t  fight  wit  him  “But  all  the  time  I  tink  about  go  home, 
at  all,  but  he  run  at  me.  You  saw  dot.  Dis  trip,  from  Santander,  I  can  jump  him. 
But  he  should  bring  it  bread,  like  I  say.  Den  I  go  home.” 
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And  he  painted  for  me  a  sketchy  word- 
picture  of  his  people  and  his  home.  He 
lived  in  a  little  town  near  Essen,  in  the 
Ruhr  Valley.  He  and  his  father  worked  to¬ 
gether  in  the  coal  mines.  Carl  was  eighteen 
when  his  father  died,  and  a  year  later  his 
mother  married  again.  There  was  dancing 
and  feasting  at  Carl’s  house  on  the  wedding 
night.  But  Carl  was  thinking  of  his 
father,  and  he  took  no  part  of  it. 

“You  tink  I  could  go  to  dot  wedding? 
Not  me!  Dot  night  when  I  come  home 
from  work,  right  away  I  wash  me  up,  dress 
me  up,  go  up  town.  I  go  to  saloon.  Half  a 
mark  entrance.  All  right.  For  half  a  mark 
more  I  buy  four,  five  glasses  beer.  I  sit 
around,  listen  to  music.  Den  I  go  back  to 
the  house.” 

At  the  house  the  merriment  was  at  its 
hdght,  and  they  wanted  Carl  to  join  in  the 
fun,  but  he  felt  that  he  couldn’t. 

“The  new  fadder  is  dere,  and  he  say  to 
me,  ‘Come  on,  Carl,  come  on  drink  ’im 
beer.  Drink  wit  you  fadder.’ 

“I  get  mad  den.  I  get  mad  like  hal. 
And  I  say  to  him,  ‘Never  you  tink  you  can 
be  my  fadder!’  Den  I  go  out  of  house, 
make  trip  to  Hamburg,  go  up  sea.  But  I 
wonder  now  how  he  is,  the  new  fadder,  and 
how  is  the  mudder.  The  sister,  too. 
Little  sister  I  have.  .  .  .But  must  of  all 
I  wonder  about  the  fadder  and  the  mudder, 
does  he  take  care  of  her.  .  .  .  Well,  I  go 
below  now,  get  some  sleep.  I  see  you 
again.” 

Many  a  night  when  I. was  tired  after 
a  hard  day  in  the  engine  room  I 
would  lie  in  my  bunk  and  listen  to 
Carl  and  wish  that  he  would  go  back  to 
his  room  and  let  me  sleep.  I  was  working 
as  a  wiper  and  was  the  only  wiper  on  board, 
the  other  having  missed  the  ship  after  sign¬ 
ing  on  in  Philadelphia.  We  had  a  first 
engineer  who  demanded  the  work  of  two 
men  from  the  body  of  one,  but  Carl  seemed 
to  enjoy  these  talks  so  much  that  I  never 
had  the  heart  to  cut  him  short. 

The  ship  battled  its  way  across  the  North 
Atlantic,  the  mess  boy  remained  calm  and 
subservient,  and  when  we  were  ten  days  out 
there  descended  up>on  the  crew  that  peace 
that  comes  at  the  half  way  mark  of  a 
voyage. 

Carl  and  I  would  loll  on  the  poop  deck 
after  si^jper,  when  the  weather  permitted, 
and  we  would  watch  the  sun  drop  into  the 


sea.  About  eight  o’clock  we  would  wander 
down  to  the  mess  room,  where  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  crew  held  forth  at  stud  poker. 
Cards  interested  neither  Carl  nor  myself, 
but  we  did  like  to  raid  the  lunch  that  was 
set  out  for  the  night  watches.  With  our 
provender  of  sandwiches  we  would  go  to  my 
room  where  we  would  remain  until  Carl 
went  to  catch  a  nap  before  going  on  watch. 
He  would  work  from  midnight  until  four  in 
the  morning,  and  from  noon  until  four  in 
the  afternoon. 

In  the  evenings,  as  we  sat  together  on 
deck  or  in  my  room  he  would  tell  me  epi¬ 
sodes  of  his  youth,  and  I  could  readily  un¬ 
derstand  his  feeling  of  unrest  and  his 
longing  to  get  back  home. 

“One  summer  I  work  on  a  farm  near 
Hamburg.  I  w'as  picking  cherries  there, 
red  cherries  and  black  cherries.  It  is  nice 
there  in  the  siunmer.”  There  was  a  pause 
then,  and  his  eyes  took  on  that  far  away 
look:  “Everything  is  green  there.  ...” 

Then,  with  sudden  scorn:  “Not  like  on 
this  ship,  only  water.  .  .  .  There,  you 
walk  along,  and  if  you  hungry,  you  reach 
up  and  eat  him.” 

As  he  spoke,  Carl  made  motions  to  indi¬ 
cate  how  he  would  reach  up  and  eat,  that  is 
to  say,  “drink”  the  large  bunches  of  cherries 
while  he  worked  at  picking  them.  And  it 
was  pleasant  to  think  of  Carl  there  in  the 
cherry  orchard  of  a  summer  afternoon, 
picking  large  bunches  of  the  luscious  fruit, 
and  every  now  and  then  pausing  to  “drink” 
a  bunch. 

Every  so  often,  his  homesickness  would 
become  acute:  “Port,  port,  port,  I 
wish  we  was  there.”  His  words  kept 
time  to  the  throb  of  the  engine,  which  vi¬ 
brated  through  the  ship.  “Port,  port,  port. 
That’s  all  I  tink.  On  watch,  at  mess,  in 
the  bunk.  Port,  port,  port.  I  wish  we  was 
there.” 

Then,  suddenly:  “Where  is  it,  your 
home?” 

“I  live  in  New  York.” 

“Oh,  hal!  I  don’t  like  New  Yoric.  He 
is  too  big.  I  was  one  time  in  New  York. 
But  I  don’t  know  nobody.  I  don’t  know 
where  to  go.  I  tink  I  go  to  Broadway,  but 
I  don’t  know  where  he  is,  dis  Brsadway. 
I  gonna  take  taxi,  but  hal!  when  people  see 
you  don’t  know  nutting,  they  stick  you. 
In  New  York  they  stick  you,  but  not  in 
Philly  .  .  .  wait!”  And  then  he  darted 
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to  his  room,  to  return  with  a  small  satin- 
covered  box,  which  he  handled  very  care¬ 
fully.  And  he  took  from  the  box  three 
tawdry  pieces  of  jewelry,  and  very  eagerly, 
fingering  the  jewels  the  whUe,  he  pour^ 
out  the  words: 

‘‘Last  trip  I  come  off  the  ship  in  Fhilly  and 
I  go  uptown.  I  have  money,  but  I  don’t 
know  where  to  go.  I  see  crowd  of  people  in 
a  store.  I  go  in.  They  say,  ‘One  dollar.’ 
‘Two  dollar.’  Then  they  get  him.  I  see 
dese  tings,  den  I  bet,  too.  All  right.  ‘One 
dollar.’  ‘Two.’  Pretty  soon  .‘Fiye  dollar.’ 
From  five  dollar  he  go  to  t^  dollar.  I 
don’t  like  dot  so  much,  but  is  nice  tings, 
naa?  and  so  I  bet  fifteen  dollar.  Sixteen 
dollar.  Seventeen  dollar.  Oh,  hal!  Twenty 
dollar  I  bet,  and  den  I  get  him.” 

Almost  reverently  he  handed  over  for  my 
inspection  the  three  tawdry  pieces  of  jew¬ 
elry.  He  had  paid  twenty  dollars  for  a 
“gold”  watch,  a  “pearl”  necklace,  and  a 
lady’s  “diamond”  ring. 

“Is  all  right,  naa?” 

“Sure,”  I  said,  looking  at  the  trinkets. 
“Sure,  Carl.  That’s  good  stuff.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  it?” 

“My  little  sister,  she  thirteen,  no,  four¬ 
teen  years  old.  For  her  the  necklace.  I 
like  dot  best.”  And  he  laughed  as  he  put 
the  necklace  around  his  own  neck.  “For 
the  mudder,  the  ring.  For  myself,  the 
watch.” 

Perhaps  I  let  my  opinion  of  the  things 
show  in  my  face,  for  he  asked,  like  a  sm^ 
child: 

“Is  all  right,  naa?  Is  wort  twenty  dol¬ 
lar,  all  dese  tings?” 

“Sure,  Carl,  sure.”  I  felt  that  I  was  not 
lying  adequately  enough.  “You  know, 
those  are  just  the  kind  of  stores  where  you 
can  pick  things  up  cheap.” 

He  seemed  heartened  by  this  remark,  and 
a  quick  smile  illuminated  his  face. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  I  bring  someting 
home  from  America!  I  was  going  to  buy 
dresses  and  like  dot,  but  I  don’t  know 
how  big.” 

Then  he  took  the  necklace  and  held  it  up 
to  the  light.  “See  now,”  he  cried,  “look 
now.  Real  purls,  I  tink  naa?”  liien  he 
held  the  little  cheap  ring  bo  the  light: 
“You  tink  it’s  diamond,  maybe?” 

“I  think  it  is,  Carl.  You  got  some  good 
stuff  there.”  And  then,  my  master  stroke, 
“I  don’t  suppose  you’d  sell  any  of  it?  I’d 
give  you  twenty-five  for  it.” 
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“Na,  na,  I  don’t  sell  him.  I  keep  him.** 
But  his  faith  in  the  trinkets  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  this  offer,  and  he  sat  there  smiling 
and  very  carefully  putting  the  jewels  back 
into  the  satin<overed  box. 


The  ship  chugged  on,  the  sea  became 
smooth,  watch  followed  watch,  and 
soon  the  “shore  feeling”  was  beginning 
to  pervade  the  crew.  Supper,  usually  a  si¬ 
lent  ritual,  was  enliven^  by  recitals  of 
wild  times  enjoyed  in  other  ports;  episodes 
dealing  with  wine  and  women  beg^  to  pick 
up  spe^;  every  one  entered  into  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  fact  that  some  fishing 
smacks  had  been  sighted  that  afternoon. 

And  across  the  mess  table  Carl  looked  at 
me  and  said: 

“Seven  more  watches.  Seven  more 
watches.” 

That  night  was  a  still,  black  night.  It 
seemed,  whenX^arl  and  I  came  up  on  deck, 
as  though  the  world  ended  at  the  rails  of 
the  ship.  Beyond  that  all  was  black,  velvet 
black  and  still.  .The  only  soimd  was  the 
throb  of  the  engine  and  the  swish  of  the 
ship’s  wake. 

Suddenly  Carl  said: 

“Last  night  I  dream  I  die.” 

“Oh,  nonsense,  Carl.”  I  did  not  like  the 
way  he  blurted  the  words  out.  It  seemed 
as  though  he  were  worrying  about  the 
dream,  and  had  worried  so  much  that  he 
decided  to  tell  me  about  it,  even  though  he 
was  ashamed  of  his  fears.  So  I  tri^  to 
dismiss  the  matter  lightly.  “You  don’t 
need  to  worry  about  d>Tng.  You’re  big 
and  strong.” 

“Yeah,  sure.  Outside,  I’m  big  and  strong;. 
Outside,  but  not  inside.”  He  rapped  his 
chest  with  his  fist.  “In  Chermany,  doctor 
tells  me,  take  ’immilk,  take  ’imeggs,  take 
’im  fresh  air.” 

“Oh,  hell,  there’s  nothing  the  matter 
with  you,  Carl.  If  you  were  really  going  to 
die  you’d  know  it.  You’d  have  some  ache 
or  pain.  ...” 

He  rapped  his  chest  again. 

“The  odder  night  he  pain  like  hal.  I 
can’t  sleep  wit  the  pain.” 

I  made  no  immediate  reply  to  this,  and 
we  continued  to  sit  there  and  look  into  the 
black  night.  Rain  had  begun  to  fall. 
Slowly.  Slowly.  Slowly.  Drip.  Drip. 
Drip.  From  the  galley  came  the  tinkle  of 
eight  bells. 

“You  know,”  said  Carl,  “I  was  just 
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tinking;  now  I  am  so  happy  to  go  home,  and 
now  I  must  die.  Six  years  ago  my  brudder 
die.  Three  years  ago  my  fadder  die. 
Now  I  must  die."” 

Then  he  laughed  and  said,  “Oh,  well,  if 
I  die,  I  die.”  But  there  was  a  false  note  in 
his  voice,  and  his  laugh  was  a  hollow  laugh. 
We  turned  in  soon  after,  but  as  I  lay  in  my 
bunk  1  seemed  to  hear  hollow  laughter  echo¬ 
ing  through  the  ship,  and  I  could  not  fall 
asleep.  I  was  thinking  of  Carl,  down  in  the 
fire  room,  his  head  aching  with  the  throb  of 
the  thought:  “Home,  home.  Port,  port. 
Ebme,  home.  Home  to  die.” 

The  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by 
Carl  as  he  thrust  his  head  into  my 
room  and  shouted:  “Land!  Look! 
Look!  Out  the  port-hole,  land!” 

I  leaned  over  to  the  port-hole,  and 
throttgh  sleepy  eyes  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  coast  of  Spain. 

Carl  was  shouting:  “Come  up  on  deck. 
See  better.” 

I  dressed  quickly  and  went  up,  not  so 
much  to  see  land  as  to  see  if  Carl  was  still 
worried  and  fearful.  His  manner  should 
have  told  me.  All  worries  and  fears  had 
vanished. 

“Oh  boy!”  he  enthused.  “Dot’s  pretty, 
naa?” 

It  was  very  pretty.  The  shore  line  was  a 
low  mountainous  one,  often  hidden  in 
white  clouds.  The  sea  was  a  beautiful 
blue,  and  the  ship  was  chugging  on  as  a 
horse  will  trot  to  the  stable  after  you  un¬ 
harness  him. 

“Dis  time  tomorrow  we  be  tied  up.” 

Carl  continued  to  gaze,  fascinated,  to¬ 
ward  land,  until  the  beU  called  us  to  break¬ 
fast.  As  we  passed  along  the  allejrway  to 
the  mess  room  he  darted  into  a  sailor’s  room 
to  catch,  from  the  port-hole,  another  view  of 
the  shore. 

After  supper  that  night  we  all  went  for¬ 
ward  to  draw  money,  and  I  missed  Carl  in 
the  general  confusion  that  attends  this 
rite.  I  found  him  later,  in  his  accustomed 
place  on  the  poop  deck.  He  looked  tired 
and  sick.  His  face  was  moist  and  drawn. 
I  spoke,  but  for  a  minute  he  seemed  not  to 
hear.  “Hey!”  I  shouted.  “What  are  you 
thinking  about?” 

“I  tii  maybe  jump  overboard,  swim  to 
rfiore.” 


For  a  moment  I  thought  he  meant  it, 
and  perhaps  he  did.  But  later  that  night 
he  said: 

“Now  it  don’t  seem  so  hard.  One  more 
watch  only.” 

AT  DAWIf  the  next  day  we  were  tied 
/A  up,  and  the  nightmare  of  being  in  a 
foreign  port  had  begun.  All  the  men 
who  were  not  on  watches,  and  some  who 
were,  made  their  way  down  the  gang-plank 
and  out  into  the  city,  and  what  followed 
fonned  the  material  for  forecastle  conver¬ 
sation,  mess  room  disputes,  and  arguments 
before  shipping  commissioners,  for  da)rs  to 
come.  We  stayed  in  Santander  all  of  that 
day,  leaving  at  three  o’clock  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  afternoon. 

And  in  the  general  confusion  of  bathing, 
dressing,  and  hurrying  to  get  ashore,  I 
never  saw  Carl  to  say  good-by  to  him,  nor 
did  I  meet  him  anywhere  uptown. 

I  was  thinking  of  him  as  we  put  out  to 
sea.  I  was  sweeping  up  the  machine  shop 
near  the  fireman’s  room,  when  suddenly  a 
voice  called  to  me.  I  looked  into  the  room 
and  there  was  Carl,  lying  in  his  bunk. 

“Where  you  was  uptown?  I  look  for 
you  the  whole  day  and  the  whole  night. 
Never  did  I  have  such  a  good  time.  With 
Whitey,  I  was,  Whitey,  the  oiler.  We  go  to 
dance  hall,  drink  ’im  beer.  Good  beer. 
And  dance.  Wit  all  the  gurls  we  dance. 
Never  did  I  have  such  a  good  time.  Whitey 
is  in  his  room  now.  I  carry  him  on  board. 
The  first  engineer  is  mad  lie  hal,  but  dot 
don’t  make  difference.  Never  did  I  have 
such  a  good  time.  ...” 

He  must  have  read  my  question  in  my 
eyes,  for  his  manner  suddenly  changed  and 
he  said  slowly: 

“Every  trip  I  tink  I  go  home,  but  every 
trip  I  have  good  time,  go  back  up  sea 
...”  Then,  like  a  guilty  child  he  con¬ 
tinued: 

“To  my  gurl  I  gave  it  the  necklace. 
To  Whitey’s  gurl  I  gave  it  the  ring.  The 
watch  I  trow  away  because  I  fall  down  and 
break  him.” 

He  was  silent  then,  and  into  his  eyes 
there  came  that  dreamy,  far-away  look. 
When  he  spoke  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  as 
though  talking  to  himself: 

“Too  long  now  I  sail  around.  Next  trip 
I  go  home.  ...” 
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^  Story  of  the  North 
and  of a  Man  Who  had  Loved  too  Well 


By  Sewell  Peaslee  Wright 


K IRMA, 'being  a  lead  dog,  and  there¬ 
fore  intelligent,  should  ^ve  known 
better.  But  she  never  had  learned 
to  like  this  last  master;  he  was  silent 
and  stem,  with  never  a  cheery  word  or  a 
pat  on  the  head  to  offer.  And,  so,  being 
hungry  and  cold,  and  savage  on  account 
of  these  things,  Kirma  made  her  mistake. 

As  the  man  passed  her  she  crouched  for 
an  instant  and  then  leaped  silently  for  his 
throat.  Instinctively  he  dodged,  and  Kir- 
ma’s  gleaming,  slavering  fangs  slashed  his 
face  instead  of  his  throat. 

Kirma  felt  her  teeth  tear  through  skin, 
muscle,  cartilage;  tasted  the  salty  blood. 
'The  instant  her  feet  struck  the  ground  she 
turned  to  leap  again,  green  ffame  flickering 
in  her  eyes.  The  other  dogs  were  barking, 
yapping  and  growling  like  some  demoniac, 
cheering  chorus.  But  she  was  too  slow. 

Without  a  word,  and  without  even  seem¬ 
ing  to  make  a  sudden  motion,  the  man  drew 
his  revolver.  Somehow,  through  the  welter 
of  blood  that  poured  down  over  his  eyes,  he 
lined  up  the  sights  and  fired. 

The  bullet  caught  Kirma  between  the 


eyes,  and  instead  of  leaping  she  merely 
surged  forward,  snarled,  and  then  fell  writh- 
ingin  the  snow.  For  a  few  seconds  she  kicked 
spasmodically,  gasping  and  growling,  then 
she  quivered  and  lay  still.  'The  other  dogs, 
cowed  momentarily  by  the  repwrt  of  the  gun, 
set  up  a  dismal,  frightened  whimpering, 
which  the  man  silenced  by  one  sharp  word 
of  command.  Then  he  prodded  the  body 
with  the  toe  of  his  boot,  to  make  sure  that 
his  bullet  had  done  its  work  completely, 
and  turned  back  to  the  fire. 

'The  man  was  a  terrible  sight  in  the  wa¬ 
vering  red  light  of  the  fire.  The  dog’s  fangs 
had  raked  his  entire  face  in  a  great  diagonal 
sweep,  tearing,  mangling,  disfiguring.  Blood, 
black  in  the  light  of  the  fire,  streamed  down 
his  face  and  dripped  from  his  chin  and  the 
sharp  angle  of  his  lean  jaw,  onto  his  tattered 
mackinaw.  But  he  made  no  complaint,  and 
his  movements  as  he  worked  around  the 
fire  were  as  deliberate  as  though  he  were 
cooking  an  ordinary'  midday  meal. 

Carefully  he  melted  some  snow,  heating 
the  resulting  water  until  it  was  comfertably 
warm,  and  pouring  into  it  a  small  quantity  of 
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some  black  and  odorous  antiseptic  that  he 
secured  from  a  small  box  in  his  pack  on  the 
toboggan.  The  water  turned  milky,  and 
sent  up  a  cloud  of  cleanly,  pungent  steam. 
From  the  same  box  that  had  held  the  anti¬ 
septic  the  man  secured  a  tuft  of  cotton  from 
a  small  roll  wrapped  in  blue  paper.  He  wet 
the  cotton  in  the  steaming  antiseptic  solu¬ 
tion,  and  started  systematically  swabbing 
his  bleeding  face,  using  a  small  metal  mirror 
to  guide  him. 

The  harsh  but  efficient  antisq>tic  bit  into 
the  raw  flesh,  and  despite  himself  the  man 
winced  now  and  then,  as  the  cleansing  swab 
swept  some  particularly  sensitive  sp>ot. 
But  not  a  word  did  he  utter. 

Tall  and  gaunt,  even  to  the  point  of 
emaciation,  Frederick  Wellington  possessed 
a  strangely  commanding  figure  that  had  in  it 
more  than  a  hint  oi  the  notary.  His  eyes 
were  blue;  not  the  pale  blue  eyes  of  the 
nonentity,  nor  the  warm,  merry  blue  eyes 
of  the  hon-vivarU,  but  the  icy,  penetrating 
blue  gray  eyes  that  go  with  thin  lips,  a  lean 
jaw,  and  hard,  heavy  fists. 

After  methodically  cleansing  his  wounds 
to  his  satisfaction,  Wellington  methodically 
put  things  back  in  the  pack  and  made  ready 
for  the  night. 

The  fire,  built  on  two  rotten  logs  laid  on 
top  of  the  snow,  was  burning  low.  The  man 
toHed  on  some  birch  bark  that  burst  almost 
instantly  into  flame,  and  then  a  piece  at  a 
time,  piled  the  fire  high  with  wood  from  the 
store  he  had  gathe^  before  dark.  His 
poncho  was  already  strung  up  between  a 
couple  of  convenient  trees,  as  a  windbreak, 
and  it  took  but  a  moment  to  break  out  his 
big  rabbit-skin  sleeping  robe  and  roll  up  in 
its  voluminous,  comfortable  folds. 

The  intolerable  burning  and  smarting  of 
his  wounds  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
sleep,  and  for  a  long  time  he  lay  staring 
moodily  at  the  fire.  After  a  time,  con¬ 
vinced  that  merciful  sleep  would  not  come, 
he  searched 'through  his  pockets  and  pulled 
out  a  pcurket  of  cigarettes.  They  were 
an  expensive,  imported  brand,  and  the 
package  was  worn  and  soiled  from  long 
traveT. 

Carrfully  Wellington  drew  out  one  of  the 
few  remaining  cigarettes,  inserted  it  be¬ 
tween  his  lips,  and  replaced  the  package. 
Reaching  out  he  picked  up  a  small  dry 
branch,  the  other  end  of  which  was  in  the 
fire,  and  carehdly  applied  the  glowing  tip 
of  the  stick  to  the  cigarette. 


With  the  air  of  a  coimoiseur  he  inhaled  a 

deeply,  emitting  the  mellow  smoke  from  a 

his  nostrils  in  twin  streams.  f 

“That,”  he  murmured  dreamily,  “is  some-  u 

thing  like!”  He  started  to  sm^,  and  an 
outraged  muscle,  furrowed  by  one  of  Kirma’s  i 

fangs,  sent  a  sharp  protest  raging  along  a  1 

quivering  nerve.  1 

“Odd,”  mused  Wellington,  contemplating 
a  swirling  cloud  of  cigarette  smoke  in  the  i 

light  of  the  fire.  “Odd  that  it  was  a  female  J 

that  did  it.  One  in  the  b^inning,  and  it  j 

looks  rather  as  if  it  would  be  one  in  the  end,  i 

for  without  shelter,  and  the  thermometer  ' 

where  it  has  been  the  last  few*  weeks,  these  ' 

wounds  will  get  worse  instead  of  better,  even 
if  they  don’t  become  infected.  If  I  could 
get  to  some  trapper’s  cabin,  where  I 

wouldn’t  be  recog — by - 1” 

A  sudden  glad  fight  came  into  the  icy  blue 
eyes,  and  a  wraith-like  smile  for  a  moment 
haunted  the  thin,  grim  lips. 

“My  own  mother  wouldn’t  recognize  me 
now!”  whispered  the  man,  suddenly  exul¬ 
tant.  “Frederick  Wellington — and  his  rec¬ 
ord! — died  by  Kirma’s  fangs!  The  Moun- 
ties  and  the  P.P.s  can  c^  off  the  dogs, 
by - 1” 

For  a  long  time  Wellington  lay  staring  up 
into  the  midnight  sky;  lay  there  until  the 
cigarette  smoldering  between  his  fingers 
burned  him. 

He  threw  away  the  cigarette  and  buried 
himself  more  comfortably  in  his  sleeping 
robe.  ' 

“Frederick  Wellington — is  dead,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  sleepily.  “Dead!” 

The  next  morning  Wellington  was  on  his 
way  long  before  the  gray  dawn  crept 
up  from  the  frozen  wastes  to  the  south 
and  east.  The  agonizing  p>ain  of  his  lacerated 
face  made  sound  sleep  impossible,  and  he 
had  slept  only  by  fits  and  starts.  The  sooner 
he  found  a  warm,  snug  shelter,  the  better 
off  he  would  be,  and  he  knew  it. 

The  team  was  fractious,  at  first,  restless 
and  hard  to  drive  without  Kirma,  but  Wel¬ 
lington  finally  made  the  snarling,  sullen 
brutes  understand  that  they  were  to  mush 
on  without  Kirma  up  ahead,  and  by  noon 
they  were  making  fairly  good  time. 

Twice  they  stopped  while  Wellington 
made  himself  something  hot  to  eat  and 
drink.  Once  he  tossed  the  dogs  some  scraps 
of  frozen  moose  meat,  hide  and  all,  which 
the  always  ravenous  dogs  gulped  down  with 
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amazing  speed.  But  the  stc^  were  short, 
and  Wellington  pressed  the  dogs  unmerci¬ 
fully  whenever  the  going  was  go^,  to  make 
up  for  the  time  lost  in  stopping. 

The  ceaseless  agony  of  his  Iterated  face 
made  every  move  a  separate  agony,  but  he 
kept  on  doggedly,  only  his  e3res  betraying 
his  suffering. 

He  was  heading  almost  due  east,  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  he  struck  Fisher  Lake,  cut 
across  its  northern  end,  and  up  Jack  Pot 
River.  Some  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  little,  tortuous  stream,  was 
the  headquarters  camp  of  one  Sadi  Le- 
compte,  a  French-Canadian  trapper  of 
doubtful  antecedents  and  the  mind  of  a 
child.  Wellington  had  met  Sadi  once — be¬ 
fore  the  taloned  hand  of  the  Law  had  reached 
out  after  Wellington — and  he  remembered 
that  somebody  h^  remarked  upon  the  good 
location  Sadi  had,  up  Jack  Pot. 

Knowing  that  ofttimes  trapp>ers  conceal 
their  cabins  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  not 
to  invite  the  attention  of  passing  Indians 
and  others,  Wellington  kept  a  sharp  lookout 
through  the  rapidly  falling  dusk,  and  urged 
his  tired  dogs  into  a  half-hearted  trot. 

At  last  they  swung  around  a  heavily 
wooded  bend  and  saw,  straight  ahead,  a  dim 
yellow  rectangle  of  light,  that  could  only 
emanate  from  a  window. 

“Good!”  murmured  Wellington.  “I  was 
lucky  to  catch  Sadi  at  his  camp.  I  might 
have  gone  rig^t  by  it,  in  the  dark,  if  he  had 
'  not  b^  there,  with  a  light  going.  Per¬ 
haps  my  luck  has  changed  at  last!” 

He  was  rather  surprised,  upon  approach¬ 
ing  the  cabin,  that  his  coming  was  not  her¬ 
alded  by  Sadi’s  dogs;  indeed,  he  was  at  the 
very  door  of  the  cabin  before  he  saw  or 
heard  any  kind  of  life.  Then  there  was  the 
sound  of  the  door  being  unlatched,  and  the 
door  itself  swung  open,  to  silhouette  a 
woman’s  figure.  She  peered  out  into  the 
darkness,  evidently  unable  to  identify  her 
visitor. 

“Sadi?”  she  asked,  hesitatingly. 

Wellington,  surpri^  beyond  measure  at 
the  apfiarition  of  a  woman,  recovered  him¬ 
self  instantly  and  swept  off  his  fur  cap, 
bowing. 

“Not  Sadi,  madam,  but  a  friend  of  Sadi’s, 
and  in  trouble.  I  wonder — ”  and  he  steppied 
closer,  so  that  his  scarred  face  was  visible  in 
the  yellow  light  that  streamed  through  the 
doorway — “ff  I  might  beg  shelter  and 
warmth?” 


The  woman  choked  a  scream  as  she  saw 
Wellington’s  disfigured  face,  the  ^lastly 
woundb  twisted  and  blackened  by  ^e  bit¬ 
ing  cold. 

"Mon  Dieul  m’sieur,  you  are  wound — 
hurt,  omf  So  terriblyl  Come  in,  to  the 
warm.  I  will  attend.  ...” 

And  so  it  was  that  Wellington  came  to 
the  camp  of  Sadi  Lecompte. 

The  next  afternoon  ^di  himself  arrived 
in  camp,  his  wizened  face  red  and  jovial; 
his  black,  bristling  little  mustache  white  with 
frost.  He  hailed  his  visitor  with  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  his  race  and  a  hospitality  bom 
of  many  lonely  days. 

"Sacri  bleu!  M’sieur  Bell” — that  was 
the  new  name  Wellington  had  adopted — 
“I  can  not  express  it,  my  plaisurel”  pro¬ 
tested  Sadi  after  Wellington’s  story  had 
been  told  and  exclaimed  over. 

“My  wife,  Jeanette,  she  is  as  good  as  the 
docteur,  yes?  Soon  the  face  be  so  good  as 
new,  m’sieur.  Perhaps  not  so  jolit^’ — and 
Sadi  shrugged  expressively — “but  as  well 
as  the  docteur  himself  could  make  it,  hein?” 
Wellington  nodded  gravely. 

“Madame  Lecompte  has  been  an  angel 
of  mercy,”  he  acknowledged.  “The  pain  is 
nearly  gone,  and  in  a  few  days  I  shaU  be  as 
fit  as  a  fid^e,  thanks  to  madam’s  skilL” 
And  he  bowed  gracefully  in  the  direction  of 
the  buxom  and  not  unattractive  Jeanette, 
who  stood  watching  him,  drinking  in  his 
words  of  praise  avifiy. 

Sadi  grinned  delightedly,  and  threw  a 
clumsy  arm  around  his  wife’s  shoulders. 
Jeanette  started  as  though  he  had  struck 
her,  and  the  light  that  had  been  in  her  dark 
eyes  died  away.  But  Sadi  did  not  notice. 
He  jjatted  one  rounded  shoulder  caressingly, 
his  grin  broadening. 

“You  must  know,  m’sieur,  we  are  jus’ 
married  before  we  come  into  the  bush  this 
fall.  This  is  like  our  what  you  call  honey¬ 
moon,  yes?”  And  he  chuckled  as  thou^ 
at  a  go^  joke. 

So  that  was  it!  thought  Wellington.  Sadi 
had  not  been  married  when  Wellington  had 
met  him,  a  year  or  two  ago.  Well,  for  a 
bride,  Jeanette  did  not  seem  particularly 
ardent.  Instinctively  his  eyes  sought  the 
subject  of  his  thoughts,  and  Wellington 
noted  with  a  little  start  that  Jeanette’s 
brooding  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  own.  A 
slow,  cyni^  smile  hovered  for  an  instant 
around  Wellington’s  scarred  lips.  He  had 
seen  that  look  in  women’s  eyes  before. 
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“You  are  to  be  envied,”  he  said  slowly, 
addressing  his  remark  to  Sadi.  “It  is  not 
many  men  that  are  lucky  enough  to  find  a 
woman  who  will  go  into  the  wilderness  with 
them,  away  from  pretty  clothes  and  the  par¬ 
ties  and  dances,  is  it  not  so?” 

"Ouil"  chuckled  Sadi  proudly.  “Indeed 
eet  ees  so,  m’sieur.  I  am  the  most  fortu¬ 
nate  of  men,  me!” 

Jeanette  flashed  a  sly  glance  at  Welling¬ 
ton  and  made  a  little  tnoue  of  distaste. 
Something  inside  him  warned  Wellington 
that  he  was  venturing  into  dangerous  terri¬ 
tory. 

“I  should  think,  madam,  that  you  would 
be  afraid  to  spend  so  much  time  here  alone 
in  this  great  lonesome  country,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

“Afraid?  Of  what,  mon  Dieu?**  flashed 
Jeanette.  “I  miss  the  good  times,  the  mu¬ 
sic,  my  friends,  yes;  but  afraid,  no!  There 
ees  nothing  of  which  to  be  afraid,  no?” 

“How  about  bad  men?”  asked  Welling¬ 
ton  casually.  “Men  like  this  Wellington, 
who  is  wanted  by  the  police,  and  is  said  to 
be  a  very  bad  one?” 

“I  have  met  M’sieur  Wellington,”  put  in 
Sadi,  eagerly.  “He  ees  veree  pleasant;  he 
does  not  look  at  all  like  a  murderer,  that 
one.” 

“Oh,  tell  me  about  heeml”  exclaimed 
Jeanette.  “These  bad  men,  these  men  of 
adventure,  they  are  interest,  yes?” 

ELLINGTON  nodded  negligently, 
smiling. 

“I  do  not  know  heem  all,  the 
story,”  began  Sadi.  “As  I  understan’,  this 
Wellington,  he  ees  a  gentleman  one  tarn. 
He  ees  ver’  much  what  we  say  ‘a  devil  with 
the  ladies’,  yes?  A  lady  who  ees  high  in 
Montreal,  a  grande  dame,  makes  eyes  at 
this  Wellington.  He  make  love  to  her,  and 
I  think  for  firs’  time  he  heemself  fell  in  love. 

“Anyway,  pretty  soon  he  find  his  lady 
ees  play  the  flirt.  She  have  no  deep  love  for 
heem,  for  nobody.  One  night,  when  she 
tire  of  him,  he  watch.  He  see  her  make 
love  to  another  man,  just  as  she  make 
eet  with  heem — Sacri  bleui  You  are  ill, 
m’sieur?” 

Sadi  started  forward,  sudden  anxiety 
shining  in  his  eyes.  Wellington  shook  his 
head;  his  face,  that  had  gone  suddenly 
white  a  moment  before,  throwing  the  scars 
into  horrible  relief,  slowly  resiuned  its  nat¬ 
ural  color. 


“It  is  nothing,  I  assure  you,”  said  Wel¬ 
lington  calmly.  He  reach^  into  a  pocket 
and  brought  forth  the  worn  packet  of  expen¬ 
sive,  imported  cigarettes.  “A  sudden  twinge 
of  pain — from  an  old  woimd,  that  was  all. 
Will  you  smoke?” 

“ifcrct/  I  smoke  only  my  old  pipe,  and 
not  heem  ver’  much,”  Sadi  refused  the  prof¬ 
fered  cigarettes. 

Wellington  took  one  of  the  three  remain¬ 
ing  cigarettes,  putting  the  p>ackage  away, 
carefully.  Methodically  he  tapp>ed  the  end 
of  the  cigarette  on  the  back  of  his  left  hand. 
“Won’t  you  go  on  with  your  story?”  he 
suggested.  As  Sadi  began  again  Wellington 
lighted  his  cigarette  and  closed  his  eyes,  in¬ 
haling  great  lungs  full  of  the  rare,  delight¬ 
ful,  faimliar  aroma.  What  a  little  thing  it 
to<^  to  bridge  time!  With  eyes  closed  and 
the  scent  of  the  exp>ensive  tobacco  in  his  nos¬ 
trils,  Wellington  was  no  longer  in  Sadi’s  lit¬ 
tle  ^ack;  his  mind  was  a  wUrlwind  of  fleet¬ 
ing  impressions,  voices,  scenes — all  from  an¬ 
other  world.  A  world  where  one  changed 
one’s  linen,  ate  from  silver  and  fine  chma, 
set  upon  snowy  napery.  .  .  . 

It  was  all  over  in  an  instant,  and  Sadi’s 
mild  voice  was  registering  on  Wellington’s 
consciousness. 

“ - he  was  probably  crazee,  you  say. 

But  a  man  who  ees  young  and  in  love,  he 
ees  very  strange;  he  do  wild  things.  And  so 
he  choke  the  life  out  of  her  with  hees  two 
hands,  so!”  Sadi’s  muscular,  hairy  hands 
made  as  though  to  clasp  a  throat,  and  tight¬ 
ened  spasmo^cally  to  add  a  touch  of  real¬ 
ity  to  the  grim  pantomime. 

“After  he  keel,  he  become  ver’  frightened, 
they  say — although  this  M’sieur  Welling¬ 
ton  do  not  look  to  me  like  a  so  great  cow¬ 
ard — and  come  out  here. 

“We  know  not  the  story  at  first,  of 
course.  Then  the  police  come,  and  they  tell 
us,  but  by  then,  M’sieur  Wellington,  he  ees 
gone!  And  for  two,  most  t’ree  years,  he  has 
stay’  gone,  and  the  police  catch  him  not  yet. 
He  ees  a  sly  one;  a  ver’  sly  one,  that  M’sieur 
Wellington!” 

“But  a  coward!”  said  Jeanette  disdain¬ 
fully.  “He  ees  no  real  man,  to  run  so!” 

“But  you  must  understan’,”  argued  Sadi. 
“The  law,  you  cannot  fight  it  and  win. 

You  must  run,  or - poufP*  Sadi  made 

an  eloquent  gesture.  *‘Tout  finis!'* 

“The  law,”  remarked  Wellington  slowly, 
“is  a  peculiar  thing.  It  makes  mistakes; 
terrible  blunders. 
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“Suppose,  for  example,  that  it  was  not 
Wellin^on  at  all  that  the  kilfing?  Su{y 
pose  the  husband  of  this  lady  had  had  his 
eyes  opened  at  last,  and  had  himself  avenged 
the  dishonor?” 

“But  they  say,”  replied  Sadi  trium¬ 
phantly,  “that  M’sieur  Wellington  was  seen 
going  into  the  garden  where  the  madam  was 
found  dead.  And  he  left  the  city  that 
same  night.  And  m’sieur,  the  husband  of 
the  lady,  he  was  in  bed;  so  know  nothing 
until  morning.” 

“Stppose,”  returned  Wellington  in  the 
same  soft,  slow  voice,  “that  Wdlington  had 
merely  gone  to  the  garden  in  the  hope  of 
finding  &e  woman  there,  and  had  found  her, 
even  as  he  hoped — but  not  alone?  Supjxise 
that  instead  of  choking  her,  as  was  supposed, 
he  had  merely  sicken^  to  the  heart  of  him, 
and  fled  the  garden,  the  city,  everything, 
anything,  to  get  away  from  her  and  the 
memories  that  haunted  him?  Suppose 
that!” 

Sadi  cowered  a  little  at  the  vehemence 
with  which  Wellington  had  ended. 

“But  how—” 

“Easy  enough.  The  lover  leaves  madam 
at  last.  M’sieur  the  husband  sees  it  all. 
When  the  lovcv  is  gone,  he  takes  her  white 
throat  in  his  hands  and  presses.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments — she  is  dead.  He  retires,  and  sleeps 
well  until  morning.  The  murder  is  discov¬ 
ered.  The  gossips  of  the  town  put  two  and 
two  together.  The  man  who  has  left  town 
must  have  done  it,  of  course.  That  is  very 
plain,  is  it  not,  M’sieur  Lecompte?”  And 
for  the  first  time  in  over  two  years,  Fred¬ 
erick  Wellington  laughed  aloud.  It  was  not 
a  pleasant  thing  to  hear. 

Somewhat  startled  by  Wellington’s  words, 
Sadi  nodded  confusedly. 

“Quit  Plain.  Ver’  plain.  But  the  po¬ 
lice,  they  would  never  believe,  heinf" 

Wellington  dropped  the  cigarette  onto 
the  floor  and  ground  out  the  coal  with  the 
toe  of  his  moccasin. 

“No.  The  police  would  never  believe,” 
he  said  thoughtfully. 

AT  LAST  Wellington’s  wounds  were 

/A  healed  sufficiently  so  that  he  was  al¬ 
most  ready  to  undertake  the  long 
journey  out  of  the  bush,  and  into  the  com¬ 
pany  of  other  men  of  ffis  own  kind.  His 
eagerness  to  go  back  increased  every  hour; 
he  had  never  fully  realized  how  he  had  hated 
the  vast  silent,  white  -reaches  of  the  cruel 


north  until  now,  when  his  enforced  exile 
was  almost  over. 

Of  course,  the  company  of  Sadi  was  better 
by  far  than  the  everlasting  silence  and  lone¬ 
liness  of  bush,  with  only  the  dogs  for  com¬ 
pany,  but  then,  Sadi  was  busy  with  his 
traps,  and  spent  but  little  time  in  the  cabin. 

Saffi’s  wife  Wellington  kept  at  arm’s 
length.  He  knew  her  for  the  primitive, 
passionate,  elemental  type  of  woman  whose 
love  is  no  more  constant  than  the  wind,  and 
yet  is  as  fierce  as  the  hate  of  a  weasel.  More 
than  once,  and  with  increasing  frequency 
as  the  long  days  dragged  by,  Wellington 
had  seen  a  look  in  the  woman’s  eyes  that 
told  him  as  plainly  as  words  coiild  have 
done,  that  she  did  not  look  upon  him  with 
disfavor. 

In  order  to  get  out  of  the  cabin  as  much 
as  possible,  and  to  partially  repay  Sadi  for 
his  hospitality,  Wellington  had  started  a 
little 'trap  line  of  his  own,  one  that  he  could 
cover  easily  in  four  or  five  hours  on  snow- 
shoes.  Tim  line  of  trap>s  tapped  territory 
Sadi  had  condemned  as  being  no  good,  but 
Wellington  made  it  yield  surprisingly  well. 

“I  am  surprise’ ver’  much,  M’sieur  Bell,” 
admitted  Sadi.  “Las’  fall  I  look  careful;  I 
study  all  the  land  aroun’,  and  I  find  over  on 
the  ridge  where  are  your  traps  no  sign  that 
our  little  frien’s  are  workir^  there.  And 
voilaJ  You  set  the  trap>s  there  and  bring 
back  many  nice  pelts.  Tomorrow  I  will  go 
weeth  you  and  see  how  you  work  the  mira¬ 
cle,  m’sieur.  You  are  the  trapper  par  ex- 
ceUencef” 

“Bosh,  Sadi!  You’re  ten  times  the  trap- 
p>er  I  am!  All' I  know  I  picked  up  from  a 
couple  of  breeds  last  winter.” 

Sadi  wagged  his  head  smilingly.  “M’sieur 
is  too  modest,”  he  remarked  to  Jeanette. 
“Ees  eet  not  so,  ma  chiref” 

Jeanette  lifted  her  large  dark  eyes  slowly. 
Her  glance  as  it  swept  Welli^ton  was 
luminous. 

“M’sieur  Bell  ees  vairy  modest,”  she  said. 
“If  he  were  more  bold,  he  might  claim — 
almas'  anytheeng/" 

The  insinuating,  intimate  accent  on  the 
last  words  was  lost  upon  Sadi,  but  not  upon 
Wellington. 

“Eet  ees  better  as  eet  ees,”  replied  Saffi. 
“The  man  who  talk  too  much  do  too  leetle, 
I  have  foim’.” 

Wellington  made  haste  to  change  the 
subject,  congratulating  himsdf  that  in  a 
day  or  so  he  would  be  ready  to  leave  for  the 
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outside.  That  this  passionate,  primitive 
woman  was  fairly  throwing  herself  at  him 
he  could  not  doubt,  and  Wulington  was  not 
unaware  of  the  danger  in  affronting  a  wo¬ 
man  like  Sadi’s  wife.  Tomorrow  he  would 
go  out  with  Sadi,  and  show  him  the  little 
trap  line,  and  then,  the  very  next  day,  he 
would  harness  up  his  dogs  and  mush  on. 
He  had  not  intended  to  go  for  several  da}rs 
yet,  but  he  realized  the  danger  of  remaining 
longer  near  the  eager  Jeanette. 

The  next  morning  was  clear  and  cold, 
ideal  weather  for  snowshoes.  The  snow 
was  as  dry  and  ix>wdery  as  ^t,  and  it 
crisped  and  slithered  under  the  webs  of  the 
two  men  as  they  strode  along.  The  dogs, 
trotting  gaily  i^ead,  made  easy  work  of 
ha-iiling  Sadi’s  lightly  loaded  toboggan. 

“H<^o!  Who  do  you  suppose  that  could 
have  been?”  Wellington  pointed  ahead  to  a 
trail  that  crossed  at  an  acute  angle  the  one 
they  were  following.  “Any  other  trappers 
aroimd  here  likely  to  pay  you  a  visit?”  The 
old  fear  of  a  strange  ti^,  bom  in  the  man 
who  had  been  hunted  like  a  beast  by  the 
grim  and  tireless  representatives  of  the  law, 
flamed  up  in  Wellington’s  breast. 

"Non.  There  ees  no  other  trapper  in 
many  miles,  and  here  we  pay  no  viesets. 
Eet  ees  a  hard  business,  trapping,  and  in  the 
season  there  ees  no  time  for  pliusure.  At 
Christmas,  perhaps  we  go  down  to  the  post 
to  the  pow-wow,  oui;  and  in  the  spring,  we 
make  ver’  merry,  but — non,  m’sieur,  I 
t’ink  that  is  no  other  trapper.” 

They  were  close  to  the  intersecting  trail 
now,  and  Sadi  examined  it  with  care. 

"Voilal  I  have  eet!  Theese  is  the  trail  of 
M’sieur  Doyle,  of  the  Provincial  Poleece; 
see  the  ver’  narrow  toboggan  he  uses. 
M’sieur  Doyle,  he  calls  at  my  cabin  when¬ 
ever  he  ees  near.  BienI'  We  shall  have 
company  theese  night;  M’sieur  Doyle  is 
ver’  droll,  ver’  funee.  .  . 

But  Wellington’s  mind  was  no  longer 
on  the  chattering,  voluble  Sadi’s  words. 
A  Provincial  Policeman  at  the  camp! 
Tonight  he  would  have  to  face  one  of  those 
lean  hounds  that  had  been  on  his  trail  so 
many,  many  bitter  months.  Would  his 
hideous  scars  be  the  effectual  disguise  he 
had  thought  they  would  be?  Would  he  be 
asked  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  and  if 
so,  what  would  he  say?  Would  he  be 
“turned  up”  after  all  these  weary  days  and 
nights  of  suffering?  Would  he — ” 


"Sacri  bleul  A  marten,  and  a  fine  one 
in  the  ver’  first  trap!”  exclaimed  Sadi, 
breaking  in  upon  Wellington’s  agonized 
reverie. 

The  trap  was  one  of  the  few  steel  ones 
Wellington  had' put  out,  most  of  his  sets 
being  snares  fixed  to  balance  poles,  as  is  the 
usual  method  in  that  coimtry.  The  marten 
was  still  alive  and  full  of  fight,  and  as  the 
two  men  approached  it  drew  back  as  far  as 
the  chain  of  the  trap  would  allow,  crouching 
low,  its  eyes  blazing  with  fear  and  hate. 

“Eh,  my  angry  one!”  laughed  Sadi,  draw¬ 
ing  his  revolver  and  cocking  it.  “Hold 
quiet  but  one  short  moment  now.  .  .  .” 

Keeping  his  eyes  on  the  infuriated  ani¬ 
mal,  Sadi  took  another  step  forward.  As  he 
did  so  his  web  caught  on  a  snow-buried 
branch,  and  he  stumbled,  trying  to  regain 
his  balance. 

Caught  unawares,  and  tripped  by  the 
anchored  web  which  he  could  not  tear  free, 
Sadi  plunged  forward  awkwardly  in  the 
snow.  As  he  struck,  there  was  the  sound 
of  a  muflSed  report,  and  a  hoarse  scream 
burst  from  Sadi’s  throat.  Then,  while  Wel¬ 
lington  stared  in  startled  horror,  Sadi’s  body 
twitched  once  or  twice,  and  then  seemed  to 
settle  more  comfortably  into  the  soft  snow. 
He  had  fallen  upon  the  cocked  revolver,  and 
in  doing  so,  had  instinctively  tightened  the 
grip  of  his  fingers  upon  the  revolver,  dis¬ 
charging  it. 

After  a  time  Wellington  stooped  and 
slowly  rolled  the  body  over.  Not  that  it 
was  necessary,  for  Wellington  had  seen  men 
die  before.  Wellington  came  honestly  by 
that  little  hint  of  the  military  that  was  jiart 
of  his  personality. 

One  glance  was  enough.  Carefully,  even 
tenderly,  Wellington  placed  the  limp  body 
on  the  toboggan  and  turned  the  restless, 
nervous  dogs  around  to  the  back  trail. 
Then,  through  the  white  and  strangely  si¬ 
lent  bush,  the  little  procession  wound  its 
way  back  to  the  cabin. 


rlERE  was  an  unfamiliar,  narrow  to¬ 
boggan  in  the  clearing  surrounding  the 
cabin,  and  a  team  of  huskies,  savage, , 
tawny,  snarling  brutes,  were  tied  not  far 
away. 

Wellington’s  heart  pounded  against  his 
ribs.  He  was  no  coward,  and  yet  to  come 
with  such  a  burden,  and  face  the  law  he 
had  eluded  for  so  long,  taxed  his  fiber  to 
the  utmost. 
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Automatically  he  noted  that  thore  was 
smoke  coming  from  the  roof  of  the  bath¬ 
house,  that  little  log  hut,  containing  a 
crude  rock  hrq>lace  which  is  heated  until 
water  turned  upon  it  turns  to  soothing, 
cleansing  steam,  that  is  part  of  the  facilities 
of  every  white  traj^r's  headquarters  camp 
facilities.  That  would  be  the  policeman, 
and  Wellington  sighed  a  little  in  relief  as  he 
realized  that  his  ordeal  would  be  a  little  de¬ 
layed,  since  a  steam  bath  is  a  leisurely  rite, 
a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  bush. 

Evidently  Jeanette  had  not  noted  Wel¬ 
lington’s  retiu^,  despite  the  clamor  of  the 
policeman’s  dogs,  for  she  turned  in  surprise 
as  Wellington  entered  the  cabin. 

She  read  disaster  upon  his  grave  face. 

“M’sieur!”  she  cried,  her  eyes  larger  and 
darker  than  ever  in  a  face  gone  white  with 
apprehension.  “Tell  me;  what  ees  eet?” 

Wellington  hesitated;  the  words  refused 
to  come.  And  then  at  last  he  spoke,  his 
voice  little  more  than  a  whisper. 

“Your  husband— Sadi — he — had  an  acci¬ 
dent  in  the  bush.  He  is — ’’ 

“He  ees  deadl"  broke  in  Jeanette.  “Oh, 
mon  chire  Sadi!  Mon  Diettl  He  ees  dead, 
ees  eet  not,  m’sieur?”  Piteously  she  looked 
up  at  Welling'.on,  her  eyes  flooded  with 
tears.  “How'^id  eet  happen?”' 

As  briefly  as  possibly  Wellington  told 
her,  and  h^  grave,  even  voice  seemed  to 
calm  her,  for  she  ceased  sobbing  and  when 
he  had  finished  her  eyes  were  dry  and  bright. 
Quietly  she  watched  while  Wellington  went 
outside  and  brought  in  the  body  of  the  hus¬ 
band,  and  quietly  she  helped  him  arrange 
the  figure  on  his  bunk,  and  cover  the  poor 
dead  face.  Then,  when  they  had  finished, 
she  turned  and  faced  Well^gton,  an  odd 
light  in  her  dark  eyes. 

“Eet  was  most  r^retable,  that — acci¬ 
dent,”  she  said  slowly,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
Wellington’s.  “But  a  strong  man  will  have 
what  he  wants,  ees  eet  not  so,  m’sieur?” 
And  her  eyes  grew  luminous  with  a  languish¬ 
ing,  insinuating  softness. 

For  an  instant  Wellington,  taken  off 
guard,  and  his  mind  full  of  other  things, 
did  not  understand.  Then  the  full  hellish 
meaning  of  the  woman’s  words  and  glance 
sank  home. 

Jeanette  retreated  a  step  before  the  sud¬ 
den  angry  fire  that  flashed  from  the  man’s 
eyes,  putting  up  one  soft  brown  arm  as 
though  to  ward  off  a  blow.  But  Wellington 
made  no  move,  save  to  reach  into  an  inner 


pocket  and  draw  forth  a  flattened,  battered 
package  of  cigarettes. 

There  were  but  two  cigarettes  left.  The 
man  chose  one,  tapped  it^htly  and  lighted 
it.  But  for  all  his  apparent  quietness,  his 
brain  was  seething. 

“You  think  then,”  he  said  coldly,  “that 
I  killed  Sadi?”  / 

“M’sieur!  I  did  not  say  that.  I  wotild 
not  say  that.  But  a  man  who  ees  strong, 
and  love — he  do  not  hesitate  to  keel.  Ees 
eet  not  so!” 

“No!”  thundered  Wellington,  throwing 
off  the  restraining  hand  of  caution.  “What 
in  God’s  name  ever  made  you  think  I  loved 
you?  Haven’t  I  avoided  you  as  I  would 
the  plague?  Haven’t  I — God!”  Inarticu¬ 
late  with  anger  and  loathing,  he  paused. 

The  woman’s  face  drained  wUte,  then 
flushed  again.  She  bit  her  under  lip  until 
the  blood  came,  and  stained  her  crimson 
lil>s  an  even  angrier  hue.  A  thousand  emo¬ 
tions  flashed  from  her  eyes. 

“Not  so  loud,”  she  said,  and  her  voice 
was  as  dr>'  and  harsh  as  the  rustling  of  au¬ 
tumn  leaves  underfoot.  “The  policeeman, 
M’sieur  Doyle,  he  weel  be  in  soon  anyway. 
And  then” — her  voice  rose  in  a  crescendo 
of  savage  triumph — “Then  you  will  be  a 
prisoner — M’sieur  Wellingtonl” 

Wellington  was  startled,  but  he  did  not 
betray  the  emotion.  Slowly  he  exhaled  a 
rolling  cloud  of  fragrant  smoke,  waiting  de¬ 
liberately  before  replying. 

“I  told  you  my  name  was  Bell,”  he  re¬ 
marked  calmly. 

“0«t/  But  you  think  that  Sadi  would  not 
remember  your  voice?  Here  in  the  bush, 
where  it  is  ^ways  so  silent,  the  ear,  it  grows 
keen.  And  we  of  the  bush  hear  not  many 
voices.  Those  we  hear — we  remember. 
And  so  Sadi,  he  remember  you. 

“But  Sadi,  he  is  a  soft-heart,  that  one. 
He  say  to  me  ‘The  man,  he  ees  have  bad 
luck.  The  story  he  tell  of  why  the  p>olice 
are  after  him,  it  sound  true  to  me.  We  weel 
be  the  friends  to  this  man,  hein?’  And  so 
we  say  nothing,  but  aU  the  time  we  know, 
ouil” 

rIERE  was  still  a  chance  for  him,  and 
Wellington  knew  it.  If  he  would  accept 
this  woman,  take  her  as  she  desired  to 
be  taken,  he  knew  she  would  keep  his  secret. 
Even  now  it  was  not  too  late  to  make  this 
woman,  eager  as  she  was  to  believe,  think 
that  he  returned  her  passion.  That  also 
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Wellington  knew,  just  as  he  knew  that  if 
he  did  not  deceive  her  she  would  turn  him 
over  to  Doyle. 

Wellington  tossed  the  butt  of  his  ciga¬ 
rette  into  the  little  tin  stove. 

“Well?”  he  asked  calmly,  as  the  woman 
paused. 

“  ‘Well?’  ”  she  mimicked  him,  snarling. 
“Well,  I  theenk  I  shall  turn  you  over  to  the 
so  kind  M’sieur  Doyle.  I  theenk  he  weel 
be  ver’  glad  to  see  you,  M’sieur  Welling¬ 
ton.” 

Wellington  picked  up  his  rifle,  his  eyes 
glinting  coldly. 

“Most  of  my  duflie  is  right  here,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  picking  up  a  shapeless  canvas  p>ack 
that  sto<^  in  one  comer.  “The  dogs  are 
outside  all  ready  to  go,  and  they’re  fresh 
as  daisies.  I  guess,  madam,  your  friend 
M’sieur  Doyle  will  have  to  wait  a  while!” 

“So?”  The  door  was  flimg  suddenly 
open,  and  into  the  little  cabin  stepped  a 
man  in  the  uniform  of  the  Provincial  Police. 
“I  don’t  know  who  you  are,  mister,  but  I 
heard  you  mention  my  name,  and  as  I  don’t 
like  waiting,  I  took  the  liberty  of  buttin’ 
in.”  With  gun  ready  for  instant  action, 
Doyle  looked  from  the  man  to  the  woman 
and  back  again,  seeking  an  explanation. 

The  woman  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“(Ml,  M’sieur  Doyle!”  she  exclaimed  eager¬ 
ly.  “I  am  so  ver’  glad  you  came!  Theese 
man” — and  she  pointed  dramatically  to 
Wellington — “he  ees  ver’  bad.  I  theenk 
he  keel  Sadi  here,  and  beside  that  he  ees 
the  M’sieur  Wellington  that  you  policemans 
look  for  so  long  tarn.” 

Doyle  looked  over  his  prisoner  curiously. 

“So  you’re  Wellington,  eh?  Don’t  look-^ 
much  like  your  pictures!  What  kind  of 
beauty  culture  was  you  trying?” 

“A  dog  did  it,”  replied  Wellington,  and 
his  voice  sounded  strangely  mechanical. 
“And  while  my  name’s  WeUington — I  didn’t 
kill  Sadi  here.”  And  very  briefly,  in  the 
same  dull,  imnatural  voice,  he  outlined  the 
accident. 

Jeanette  listened  stonily,  her  eyes  scorn¬ 
ful  and  stormy.  When  Wellington  had  fin¬ 
ished,  Doyle  went  over  to  the  bunk  and 
made  a  brief  examination  of  the  body. 

“I  guess,  Jeanette,  you’re  mistaken  about 


Wellington  shooting  poor  old  Sadi.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  where  that  bullet  went  in  and 
where  it  came  out,  and  the  powder  bums, 
it  happened  just  as  he  says.” 

Jeanette’s  face  fell,  and  some  of  the  sav¬ 
age  exultation  disappeared  from  her  eyes. 

“But  just  the  same,  he  ees  M’sieur  Wel¬ 
lington!”  she  exclaimed.  “He  goes  back 
with  you,  a  prisoner,  heinf” 

Doyle  studied  the  woman  curiously,  and 
then  glanced  at  Wellington,  a  quizzical 
smile  curling  the  comers  of  his  mouth. 

“I  don’t  think  I  quite  get  the  situation 
here,”  he  remarked.  “But  as  for  Welling¬ 
ton  going  back  with  me,  he  can  do  as  he 
pleases  £^ut  that,  I  guess!  Some  of  his 
friends  outside  didn’t  seem  to  be  convinced 
that  he  did  the  killing.  So  they  got  busy 
and  applied  some  pressure,  and  got  the  wo¬ 
man’s  husband  to  confess.  He  did  it  him¬ 
self;  jealous,  as  I  get  it. 

“.Amyway,  the  word  came  through  a 
month  ago;  maybe  more.  We  ain’t  been 
looking  for  you  for  quite  some  time, 
brother!” 

Jeanette  sjjat  out  something  in  her  native 
French;  words  that  fairly  crackled  with  bit¬ 
terness,  and  then,  with  the  inborn  incon¬ 
sistency  of  her  nature,  flung  herself  weep¬ 
ing  on  her  knees  ^  beside  her  husband’s 
body. 

A  decade  of  years  seemed  to  slide  from 
Wellington  as  the  import  of  Doyle’s  words 
registered  on  his  consciousness,  and  to 
think  that  it  was  the  woman’s  betrayal  that 
had  brought  out  the  glorious  news!  The 
grim  lines  around  his  lips  softened,  and  the 
harshness  of  his  glance  faded. 

Slowly  he  reached  into  an  inner  pocket 
and  drew  out  a  worn,  crumpled  cigarette 
package.  The  lone  cigarette  that  was  left 
he  proffered  to  Doyle. 

The  policeman  looked  longingly  at  the 
aristocratic  name  on  the  package,  but  shook 
his  head  smilingly. 

“Never  take  a  man’s  last  cigarette,”  he 
said. 

Wellington  laughed;  a  hearty,  joyous 
laugh  that  it  was  good  to  hear. 

“You’ll  take  this  one!”  he  replied.  “I’m 
on  my  way  outside  where  there  are  lots  of 
them!” 


^\eeting  PLACE 


Where  it  is  suggested  writers ^ 
readers  and  the  editors  gather 
for  informal  discussion 


WHAT  do  you  think  of  the  cha^e 
in  Everybody’s?  Now  wait  a 
minute  before  you  hurl  the 
bricks,  bottles,  orwhatever  may 

be  handy. 

Before  you  answer  read  some  of  the 
stories  in  this  issue.  They  are  good  stories 
aren’t  they?  They  are  corking  stories!  And 
if  the  Great  American  Public  likes  any¬ 
thing  better  than  a  good  story,  what  is  it? 

Everybody’s  had  to  change  and  change 
quickly.  The  most  logical  thing  to  do — 
and  it  had  to  be  done  overnight — was  to 
make  it  an  all  fiction  magazine.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  advisable  to  make  sure  that 
the  fiction  was  of  a  fine,  adventurous, 
stirring  quality. 

So  with  this  brief,  explanation  let  us  tell 
you  something  about  these  stories  and  their 
authors.  Of  course  everybody  is  a  bit  fed 
up  with  this  autobiographical  stuff  includ¬ 
ing  most  authors.  We  are  featuring  in  this 
issue  Thomson  Burtis’s  novelette  “The  Air 
Rangers’’  and  therefore  it  is  aprop>os  to 
quote  what  he  wrote  us  when  we  asked  for 
a  word  or  two  about  himself: 

As  to  the  autobiographical  stuff — I  really  much 
prefer  the  third  person  because  I  have  dished  out  so 
much  of  this  “I  was  and  did”  junk.  I  will  tell 
you  something  about  this  story,  however.  Penoch 
O’Reilly  is  based  on  one  of  several  similar  types  I 
have  met  knocking  around — indomitable  adventur¬ 
ers  who  have  been  battered  into  outwardly  hard- 
boiled  men  who  know  their  stuff  from  the  ground 
up.  The  actual  character  is  based  on  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  men.  one  a  flyer  and  the  other  a  redhead 
I  met  in  Mexico  who  had  chummed  with  O.  Henry 
in  South  America,  got  into  trouble  in  Persia,  anti 
sow  in  the  oil  game  in  Mexico. 


Atreus  von  Schrader,  who  wrote  that 
capital  racing  yam  in  this  issue,  also  in¬ 
sisted  on  evading  the  first  person  singular. 
“If  you  will  let  me,”  he  said,  “I  will  be 
glad  to  write  something  about  racing 
stories  in  general  and  in  particular.”  And 
he  did! 

For  thirty-seven  of  my  thirty-nine  years  I  have 
known  horses  intimately,  beginning  with  a  crop- 
eared  Shetland  on  my  second  birthday.  For  most 
of  this  time  1  have  owned,  bred,  raised  and  trained 
horses.  My  contention  is  that  atthmigh  the  horse 
is  fine  enough  to  be  loved  for  what  he  is,  more 
driveling  rot  is  written  into  horse  stories  than  in 
any  others.  I  resent  this,  both  as  a  horseman  and  as 
a  writer.  I  accordingly  heave  my  brick  at  those 
my  craft  who  find  it  necessary  to  endow  the  horse 
with  a  Nisible  halo,  being  presumably  ignorant  of 
his  many  virtues. 

We  read  of  horses  fighting  like  tigers  for  their 
masters;  we  read  cf  horses  swimming  to  the  rescue 
of  their  owners,  to  quote  two  recent,  and  ridiculous, 
episodes. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  there  appeared  a  yam  by 
a  much-touted  writer  in  which  a  thirty-year-old 
stallion  led  a  band  of  wild  mares,  apparently  his 
platonic  pla)'mates,  hell-bent  over  hill  and  dale,  ix>t 
to  say  over  cliffs.  A  few  horses  reach  the  age  of 
thirty,  but  they  do  not  lead  wild  herds  of  anything 
anywhere.  is  a  typical  case  of  shea  reckless 
misstatement. 

The  horse,  as  I  know  him,  is  a  timid  animal, 
utterly  dependent  once  he  is  schooled,  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  capacity  for  work  and  a  patience  under¬ 
punishment  that  puts  most  humans  to  shame.  He 
does  not  reason  and  he  is  prey  to  panic. 

I  have  seen  a  three-year-old  chased  by  a  dog  run 
head  on  into  a  tree  in  a  fidd  and  break  hb  neck. 
The  individual  horse  b  little  more  than  a  reflection 
of  the  maa  who  has  trained  him.  For  an  owner  he 
trusts  he  will  do  almost  anything,  but  only  under 
immediate  control.  He  will  not  plunge  into  the 
water  to  pull  hb  master  out.  He  will  not,  as  1  have 
read,  come  up  from  behind  and  attack  a  stranger 
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wbo  had  his  master  covered  with  the  instable 
revolver. 

As  one  vdio  loves  horses  and  knows  a  little  about 
them,  I  should  like  to  start  The  Association  Against 
The  Libd  of  Equus  Caballus. 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  thing  about 
the  other  novelette  that  appears  in  this 
issue,  “Hill  of  Gold,”  is  that  its  author,  Les¬ 
lie  McFarlane,  is  only  twenty- three.  And 
yet  he  has  bera  writing  for  magazines  for 
the  past  two  years!  He  is  a  Canadian 
and  has  lived  in  Northern  Ontario  for  the 
past  sixteen  years.  __^He  writes: 

Dostoyevsky  and  Conrad  are  my  literary  idols. 
I  read  much  and  have  high  ambitions,  although  an 
inherent  laziness  cripples  achievement.  I  have  had 
a  number  of  novelettes  and  short  stories  published, 
as  well  as  a  few  books  for  boys,  the  latter  anony¬ 
mously.  My  life  has  been  the  rather  uninteresting 
one  of  a  youngster  bom  with  an  itch  for  scribbling, 
a  victim  to  the  fascination  of  phrases.  It  wUl 
probably  remain  so. 

Another  story  in  this  issue  that  made  a 
particular  hit  with  us  was  “Red  Cantrell’s 
Kid”  by  Douglas  H.  Woodworth.  Mr. 
Woodworth  is  an  editor  on  the  Daily  Tde- 
gram  of  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin.  He  has 
long  been  enamoured  of  the  life  of  the  old 
West.  Red  Cantrell  in  his  story  he  says 


is  drawn  largely  from  life.  He  writes: 

I  knew  him  as  a  clean-eyed,  snowy-haired  old 
timer  who  roamed  the  hills  of  the  mining  i«ion 
where  1  worked.  He  had  gone  overland  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  ’64,  and  had  plenty  of  real  stories  to  tdl 
when  one  could  get  him  started.  He  was  bom  in 
Missouri,  and  had  one  brother  in  the  Union  army 
and  one  with  the  Confederates.  Once  he  recalled 
with  a  grim  smile  how  these  two  brothers  had 
fought  over  a  slave  his  father  owned.  And  to  hear 
the  real  Red  Cantrell  laugh  was  treat — ^just  those 
three  short  barks  that  could  ercpress  any  emotion. 

We  could  go  on  endlessly  describing  the 
adventure  of  selecting  worth  while  stories 
for  this  new  Everybody’s.  For  it  is  an  ad¬ 
venture.  Every  mail  brings  manuscripts, 
into  which  we  plunge  zestfully  looking  for 
the  story  that  we  hope  will  give  you  the 
same  th^  it  does  us. 

You  will  notice  op  the  heading  of  this 
department  we  said  it  is ’a  gathering  place 
for  informal  discussion  among  writers, 
readers,  and  the  editors.  So  far,  the  writers 
and  especially  the  editors  have  seized  all  the 
space.  But  that  does  not  mean  we  do  not 
want  to  hear  from  you,  the  reader.  We 
do!  Decidedly!  Please  come  across  with 
criticisms  and  comments,  favorable  and 
otherwise. 
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